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EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX, 
and observations on some peculiar 
idioms, of the Greek Language ; 
with an altempt to trace the Pre- 
positions, several Conjunctions and 
Adverbs, to their radical significa- 
tion. By Georce Dunsar, 
A.M. F.R.S.E. and Professor 
of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh, Bell ; 
London, Rivingtons. 1812. Svo. 
pp. 302. Pr. 7s. 


The author's Preface will explain 
his views in the execution of this 
work, 

PREFACE. ; 

In presenting to the public a book 
of Exercises on the Syntax, and some 
peculiarities of idiom, of the Greek 
language, it may be necessary to state 
shortly the object I had in view, and 
the nature of the plan I ha ce followed. 
Ivory teacher must be sensible that 
no language whatever can be tiiorough- 
ly understood by merely translating it 
into another language, or even parsing 
the sentences of an author ; but that 
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both the judgment and memory of 
students must be exercised by the ap- 
plication of rules, and by restoring 
words aud idioms purposely changed, 
into their proper form in the order of 
constructivn. They are thus obliged 
to pay more attention to the flexion of 
nouns and verbs, and the collocation 
of those minute parts of speech, which, 
in mere translations, are sometimes 
overlooked, and seldom properly un- 
derstood. The peculiarities of the 
language also are studied with greater 
care, and if an attempt is made to write 
it, it can be done with more ease, cors 
rectness, and elegance. That such was 
the object I had im view, will, I think, 
be seen, by a careful inspection of the 
tullowing pages, intended not merely 
for the use of the Tiro, but for those 
also who have made some progress in 
the Greek language. 

The plan is, [ think, to a considera- 
ble extent new, and embraces a great 


-er variety of materials than most books 


«of the kind. Instead of giving the 
rules of syntax without any order or 
distinction of the parts of speech, which 
is too commonly done in elementary 
books, and tends to confuse the learner, 
I have digested them all in a regulur 
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series, beginning, for the sake of those 
commencing the study of the language, 
with exercises upon adjectives and sub- 
stantives, according to the rules laid 
down im Moore's Greck Grammar. I 
have next given a number of exercises 
upon the verb, because [ thought it of 
great importayce thit students should 
be well acquainted with all its different 
tenses and moods, beiore they en- 
tered upon the rules of syntax. In 
treating of these, I have begun 
with the substantive, and so on 
regularly through the different parts of 
speech, always placing the concord 
first, and then the government, and 
making such occasional observations 
and remarks a9 f thought necessary to 
elucidate any idiom or peculiarity of 
expression. By following out this plan, 
as far as the limits of the work would 
allow, I wished, not entirely to super- 
sede the study of Vigerus and his edi- 
tors on the Greek idioms, but to state 
some of the most important of them, 
unencumbered with all that mass of 
authorities and useless distinctions 
which render his work so very forbid- 
ding. 

TVhe endeavour to trace the preposi- 
tions and some of the conjunctions to 
their radical meaning, and thereby sim- 
plify their application, has led me to 
enter into a more minute and length- 
ened detail than I originally intended. 
I dare not affirm that [ have been al- 
ways successful ; but I flatter myself I 
have thrown a few rays of light upon 
some of those obscure particles that 
formerly perplexed the greater part of 
the admirers of the Greek language. 
The power of the particle a, for in- 
stance, like the Aricl of Shakespeare, 
was felt, but was almost invisible.— 
Vhilologists may be considered under 
iwo descriptions. Sonre go too far, 
and make the judgment subservient 
to the imagination: others, content 
with what has already been done, are 
atraid of proceeding bevond the beaten 
trick, and surrender their judgments 
tothe opinions of those who have gone 
before them. ‘The medium between 
beth, T conceive to be the safest and 
the most proper course: and one, pos- 
sessed of extensive knowledge, nor 
merely in what are called the learneg 


languages, but in those of the Gothis, 
Celts, and perhaps also some of the 
eastern tongues, together with an ex- 
cursive imagination, always, however, 
under the controul of a sound judg- 
ment, might yet make great and im- 
portant discoveries, 

‘Lhe observations on the article and 
dialecis, L have been obliged to shorten 
more than [ originally mtended. The 
rules respecting the use of the former 
are chietly abridged from Mr. Middle- 
ton’s valuable work ; and the properties 
of the latter are detailed trom Maittaire 
and Dr. Valpy’s grammar, with a few 
additional remarks. They will, how- 
ever, | hope, be found useful to stu- 
dents. 

All the examples, with a very few 
exceptions, have been noted down 
from my own reading, andI have given 
both the name of the author, and the 
particular work from which they have 
been taken, that they may be verified 
if necessary. It will be seen that none 
ure extracted from the New Testament, 
because it was my purpose to produce 
exanrples from the most elegant and 
most approved authors. 

The work, as it is now given to the 
public, I consider as the foundation 
on which something better may here- 
atter, perhaps, be raised. That it is 
not free from errors [am myself con- 
scious, and [ shall accept, with grati- 
tude, any suggestions for its improve- 
ment, offered in a candid and liberal 
manner. Anonymous censures and 
virulent attacks I shall silently despise, 
as I would their authors if they were 
known. I am, indeed, not very san- 
guine about its reception in this coun- 
try, beyond the sphere of my own ac- 

uaintance : Indolence will deter some 
yo using it; ignorance others; and 
petty prejudices and mean jealousics 
will reject with scorn every new at- 
tenipt for facilitating the study of the 
language, if it does not proceed from a 
— to which they have linked 
their affections. I have seen the in- 


valuable compilations of my predeces- 
ser make their way in the English 
schools, while they have been partially 
admitted in this country. Akin to 
this spirit is the opinion of some rery 
wise men among us, that our system et 
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education-is radically bad, and that a 
young man is tot: lly” lust when he en- 
mag the literary classesof the Universi- 
ty. They forthwith send their sons to 
academies in England, conducted, I dare 
say, by gentleme n of abilities and 
knowle dge, but who, it is not likely 
from other avocations, have given that 
undivided attention to classical litera- 
ture, and other branches connected 
with it, which those may be supposed 
to do who have made it their chief 
study. Itis to be supposed, however, 
that the young men who attend these 
academies, very fur outstrip those who, 
being either too poor or too ignorant, 
remain at home, and are content to 
pick up what little information they 
can get from the teachers in this part 
of the country. It may, notwithstand- 
ing, be asse rted, that they obtain some 
more solid information than the im- 
portant knowledge of longs and shorts, 
or the rapid facility of writing MONSCUSE 
Tcrses. 

Let me not be thought by these re- 
marks to throw any reflection upon the 
public schools in England. rye 
classical literature, in general, to be 
taught in most of them with ‘coon 
success, and those, who conduct them, 
to be men of learning and abilities. 
from their being free from the attrac- 
tion of more alluring ‘but less useful 
pursuits, the attention of the young 
inen who attend them is not distracte d, 
as with us, by a variety of objects, 
which should not be taken up till they 
have nearly, if not wholly, completed 
their literary studies. Here we must 
be dabblers in every science, and ulti- 
matcly become masters of none. We 
must run with as much rapidity, as 
money and time will allow, through 
the whole circle of the arts and scien- 
ces, and at ihe end perhaps of three or 
at most of four years, quit the Univer- 
sity with very litle more than a smat- 
tering of knowledge. ‘Till, theretore, 
the public themselves acquire sounder 
notions re garding the system of edu- 
cation tobe pursued, classical literature 
in this country cannot be expected to 
make very great progress, or be re- 
spected as it ought. 

It will be seen that L have said 


nothing cf prosody or the accents. ‘The 


first, as far as it regards the choruses 
of the tragedians and comedians, 1 
consider as yet undetermined, and very 
likely to continue so ; my limits at pre- 
sent would not permit me to state the 
rules tor either: Hereafter, if other 
editions shall be called for, I may in- 
sert as much as is necessary to be 
known concerning them. 


The greater part of this volume 
is more peculiarly adapted to youth- 
ful students ; but the employment of 
the Greek article, from the variety 
of its application to Sc iptural Criti- 
cism, is of general importance. 


We extract Mr. Danbar’s observa- 
tions on the preterite passive and Ist 
aorist of verbs governing accusa- 
tives : 

Gusery.1, The preterite passive of 
several verbs in like manner govern some= 
times one, and sometimes two accusa- 
tives, the first of the person, the secoud 
commonly the cognate substantive: thus, 
in the Euthyphro of Plato we find the 
following expression: +: oy;; says Eu- 
thyphro ‘to Socrates, ypapny ce tis wf fointy 

ytypenzes. What say you? some one, it 
appears, hus accused you.—The same 
tense of the verb is used by Xenophon 
with two accusatives, fidy Meditou yrypeu- 
jatvoy adrov thy ypopyy. Melitus having 
already accused him.—Numerous _ in- 
stances aye to be found in Demosthenes 
of the perfect passive used in an active 
sense : thus, adv. Phorm. @; tyte3:ya2v0; zu 
Ki yaeta tls Tv yavy, as if he had expend- 
ed the money upon the ship. Toy & ine 
rou pan yevio9as Tut eyuree ETepos Ywpss tyawy 
ioay memomao. Dem. x. otep. But others 
without us would have engaged in this 
contest that these things might not bap- 
pen, x Ty ae ix 6> av xas To Bovder9us 
Mwave ivdedesy Bat, ™, Twy iy Xefhuv. And 
to denounce onr hatred and juclination 
to thwart him, xi revre, pandemwmore eng 

mordews iv rats lar; orbey ypovoss dry hese 
édozor fAerPov % Tov omep Fav xvAWY MevevVoV 
npustns. Den, =. orep. And that too 
when the state in no former period ever 
preferred inglorious security before dan- 
ger in an houorable cause. wy byw tesoure 
Th diaterpuypaces, Aschin, Tes t. mupamers, 
‘That I did sneh a thing. "ouee? ridean- 
ors. Aristoph. Nub. He forgot this.—- 
To these verbs may be added, Sedey ps by 
acecpi ; doy: eT pacts, perfect 5 mepvyjsus, Jug. 
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See Alcih. 2. of Plato, p. 86. Ed. Ripont. 
Homer's Iliad, b. 10. 1. 189, Collect. Gr. 
Maj. vol. 1. p. 58, &e. 

Ornserv. 2. The first and second 
aorists passive of several deponent verbs, 
and of others having the active voice, are 
also used in a transitive sense: thus, 57 
Povrovro jxor Stade Onvent Foy ve Tpaypee. 
Demosth. xpos Torx. That he wished to 
telk to me about some affair of my own. 
©) poBnSevtes tay tore Oufcins fwiunv ness 
totay tmapyevoay, Dem. =. orep. Not 
being alarmed at the power and reputa- 
tion the Thebans then possessed. tapa- 
umdey d@ adtoug pny xeTataAuyevTas Tov 
®iinnov. Id. And to exhort them, being 
in no dread of Philip. 4 feu as axavra 
Tov moo Tob modercoy Ceceetewiebe, Demosth. 
Olynth, 1. Than what you expended 
upon every war before this, Xe. & 72.jaov, 
eiev, punter, tpeoGn; tray! Eurip. Hippol. 
O wretched mother! of what a passion 
you were possessed ! 

Oxserv. 3. Verbs of swearing and 
adjuring usually take after them two ac- 
cusatives: as, SpxsZw ce odpauvev. Orph. 
The same construction is followed by the 
Latin authors. Hac eadom terram, mare, 
siderajuro. Virg.' pp.127—129. 

On the useof the genitive, dative, 
and accusative absolute our author 
says: 

Osserv. 1. To the genitive absolute 
grammarians have added the dative and 
accusative. The dative, however, may be 
shown in most cases to be governed either 
by a verb era preposition understood. 
In the following sentence it is used in- 
stead of the genitive: spyonevotg ody adrois 
TNS Oururons, Mae KETC NY mopPouprtvors, 
Eveqeenpiray Teves Mpg "ASyvassug Myeyey THY 
nonsy, Thucyd. B. 8. 24. See also C. 6. 
8. The accusative is used particularly 
by the Attics. But in most cases, what 
bas been called the accusative absolute 
is in reality the nominative, which occurs 
nich more frequently, and which has 
been almost entirely overlooked; thus, 
in the following passage ot Xenophon's 
Cyropedia, Povroucvos ds tive xatacnanay 
msiabes ime Avises, nee poeOey bt. tpacce 
"Acoipios, Moser adtw inetniass elyut Apage 
meg inden ime toute. Wishing to sendsome 
one as a spy to Lydia, and to learn what 
the Assyrian was doing, Araspas appear- 
ed to him to be. a fit person to go upon 
this business. Here fovX2uere¢ is in the 
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neminative, when the regular construe- 
tion requires it to be in the dative to 
agree with «itv. Thus also in the Iphig. 
in Taur. of Euripides we find, du, 3” 
Feruoe, Mowe potv pa oUdeeg Sev Lay 28Za5", 
as Dears otvysuevev, for the more common 
construction of evra 3, or 29ovr0s Zou, 
&c.; and in the Antigone of Sophocles, 
gureg dreyywy gurexe, guard blaming 
guard. In the following passage from 
the CEdip. Col. of Sephocles, 1. 1120. 
Tenve al pevert dears poyxuyw doyov, Brunck 
makes teow, &c. the accusative abso- 
lute. In my opinion it ought rather to 
be considered the nominative, agreeable 
to the example from EFurip. quoted above, 
He seems to be equally wrong in another 
passage in the CEdip. Tyr. as td? cine 
yemagoy modu, 1. 101. waive he considers 
either the nominative or accusative abso- 
lute, But the sentence is elliptical, and 
ought to he supplied by the verb tev, 
which is frequently construed with parti- 
ciples, as may be seen in the Observ. 
under Rule 7.: thus, dg tnd” aise (ior) 
yyseov mov, Since blood is deluging 
this city —In the speech of schines 
against Ctesiphon, the latter part of the 
sentence stands independent of any other 
word, and is in the nominative: «rte 
ceute immer & ypavos, Ospioroxrns apywr. 
After this came the time, Themistocles 
being archon ; for, Qiizrandoug apy ovreg, 
Perhaps, however, the sentence is ellip- 
tical, and may be supplied thus : 6 yfoveg, 
(2¥ 8) @x. (iv) dpywy. Several other in- 
stances of a similar construction might 
be produced ; the followiag will be sufti- 
cient: Pyar yop Ody weTIVEVoES Omerpcevics 
Keviava, aocpamtwy imdsSe yarn one 
porta paw, Hom. Il. B. 2. 1.350. 63° 
fryheinps Temor9we, frp & youre Depes puetas 
T ice ner vounov inxwy. Id. B. 6. tl. 510, 
luv te dy” bryouew, &c. B. 10. lL. 22-4, 
See Lysias, p. 812, Reiske’s Orutores, for 
an example both of a nominative and 
genitive absolute in the same sentence.— 
The Latin writers have also sometimes 
adopted a similar construction. ‘Thurs, 
in the Hecyre of Terence: Nam xos 
omnes, quibus est alicunde aliquis objectus 
labos, omne quod est interea tempus, priuse 
quam id rescitum est, lucro est. Act 3, 
Se. 1. pp. 158— 60. 


We insert Mr. Dunbar’s transla- 
tion and remaiks on a passage of 
Homer : 


* See Dr. Valpy’s Greek Grammar 3rd Ed. pr 129 
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The following sentence in the 9th book 
of the Odyssey has, I believe, been gene- 
rally misunderstood, throngh ignorance 
of the proper aud general meaning of the 
preposition ave ; 
aov 3 Ere mivosey prsrintece ofvov ipubsov, 
dy derag iardrnons, Uda zog cue tinoss pat T pe 
x 208. 

The translation, I apprehend, should 
he, when they wished to drink of this 
agreeable, red win, haviug filled one 
cup, he poured in (viz, the wine) up to the 
extent of twenty measurcs of water. It 
is of no consequence to the meaning of 
the sentence what was the measure of 
water; but the quotation from Xenophon 
given above, as well as the tenor of the 
wihole passage, notwithstanding the opi- 
nions of critics, clearly show that this is 
the only interpretation consistent with 
reason and common sense.—The wine 
must have been potent indeed, and the 
cup of no ordinary capacity, to lave ad- 
mitted of such a quantity of water! Who 
would have expected the poet to have 
added, 


> Psd : “ht 
—+— acu d HCE RO ApMTUOS a’ wees, 


r?> 





G:oxicy® tor’ dy adres axocy ecGas Dirov vty. 


“ave in composition signifies most com- 
monly motion upwards, retaining what I 
conceive to be its original meaning: thus, 
Ayabeiww, I goup; dveortuxw, I send up; 
dyaythaw, I raise or set up a laugh; dyad, 
xojsees, I take upon myself; I promise ; 
eveyoacet, L hold myself up; I endure ; 
Gurxw, L take; drvaricxw, I take up; I 
remove from its proper use or situation ; 
I destroy ; dvaxAnpow, I fill up.—In most 
of the following compounds the same idea 
may be traced, though the idiom of the 
languages into which we are accustomed 
to translate them, suggests another some- 
what different: thus, dv-fiw7xw, I revive ; 
having before been depressed, sunk down 
as one lifeless, life springs up; dvafac- 
cuvet, it buds again; the buds spring up ; 
dvaueyouct, Lamin a state to tuke up, 
renew the battle; tuc-w, I fold; dva- 
arvocw, I take up the folds, I uafold, 

*ave, denoting eleration or upon, is 
sometimes found with the poets govern- 
ing the dative : as, s5pov 2’ s@pvome Kpovdny 
dive Tapyapy dupe nusvor. Hom. They 
fonnd the loud-tiundering son of Saturn 
sitting upon the top of Gargarus. ypucsw 
diva ouetew. Td. Upona golden sceptre. 
Kpuericss av ixus. Pind. Upon goiden 


‘ Anthor of ¢ the History of Myx 
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‘and my Friend.’ 
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horses. In these and similar examples 
ave does not appear to be used absolutely 
signifying aloft, but upon, or resiing 
upon. 

: ave with the accent changed is said to 
be sometimes used by Homer for dvaztni:, 
duotn and dvetntav: aan diva, pond ice 
xuco Hl. B. 18. 1.178. But rise, nor 
lye longer. ov & "Oduetus modkuentis, the 
wise Ulysses rose.—Buot I apprehend 
both these seutences aré elliptical, dv 
and dv being used adverbially, signifying 
up: ‘But up, nor lye longer. The wise 
Viysses (raised himself) up. In the for- 
mer example é;c0 is probably under- 
stood ; in the latter épevee or some such 
expression. pp. 203—2U5. 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
in the years 1803, 1804, 1805, 
and 18006, by HENRY LICHTEN- 
STEIN, Doctor in Med. and 
Phil. Prof. of Nat. Hist. §c. 
Translated from the Original 
German, by ANNE PLUMPTRE.* 
4to. with plates. London, Col- 
burn. 1812. pp. 383. Pr. 30s. 


Tue author of this work went to 
Africa as preceptor to the son of 
General Janssens, who was appoint- 
ed, by the States of Holiand, Gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, on 
its being restored to them by the 
English at the conclusion of the 
peace of Amiens. Some months after 
his arrival there he was engaged by 
the Commissary General De Mist, 
to accompany him in a progress 
which the latter determined to 
make through the Colony, in order 
to obtain from his own observations 
an accurate acquaintance with its 
situation. This journey, together 
with some subsequent ones under- 
taken by Mr, Lichtenstein, gave oc- 
casion to the present publication, 
which forass a part only of the plan 
the author has traced out to himself. 


In 4 vols, 12mo, 
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The whole of the plan will be best 
understood by the following extracts 
from the preface, while they will at 
the same time make the public ac- 
quainted with the author's motives 
for the publication. 

After stating that his principal 
aim has been by a strict adherence 
to truth to give the public an ac- 
curate knowledge of the state of 
the country, and that he has there- 
fore not becn ambitious of embel- 
lishing bis narrative with extraordi- 
nary and romantic adventures, he 
proceeds : 


I asa well aware that, ina work of 
this kind, barrenness of ornament is 
not without its disadvantages. He 
who would seek to represent every 
thing in its most natural colors, di- 
vested as much as possible of what- 
ever roaches to the marvellous, 
and he ag is desirous that this should 
be fully understood by his readers, 
will find himself sometimes constrain- 
ed to enter into minute details nearly 
allied to proliaity. But too much con- 


ciseness has always the 7 pearance of 


want of sincerity, as if, by the hasty 
manner in which the subject i is treated, 
the writer hopes the more eflectually to 
escape detection. Besides, in compil- 
ing my work, it was not to German, or 
even to European readers alone that I 
wished toaddress myself; I had equally 
in view the rendering my labors use- 
ful to citizens of Africa, and to future 
travellers in the scuthern “apr of that 
vast peninsula. I was the more de- 
sirous of this, from finding the little 
attention that had been paid to such 
objects by my precursors both in the 
route that they travelled, und in the 
reports given of their travels. Their 
sole object in their publications seems 
to have been to make them entertain- 
ing to their own countrymen, they 
seem never to have thought of ren- 
dering them useful to the travelling 
we of the community. Thence it 


lappens that each one in succession 
has tound great fault with his immedi- 
ate precursor, and indeed teo often 
mot unceservedly. 


Le Cuaille apd 


Menzel are severe upon Kolbe, Sparr- 
man criticises Le Caille and Menzel, 
and Le Vaillant comes under the cen- 
sures of Mr. Barrow, For myself, I 
must confess that the descriptions of 
the two latter, partly given without 
suflicient impartiality, partly too much 
loaded with ornament, have had a 
considerable influence upon the form 
which I have given to my work, ear- 
nestly desirous as I was of avoiding 
former failures. 

Perhaps the above sketch of my 
views in the present publication may 
serve in some measure as my justifica- 
tion for having ventured, notwithstan- 
ding the many works already written 
upon: Southern Africa,and very general- 
ly read, to hazard the writing another, 
nay, to offer it as a better than any 
preceding one. 1 can indeed truly say, 
that I was determined to it, less by 
considerations that merely concerned 
myself, than ina variety of extraneous 
motives. 

Almost every traveller takes a dif- 
ferent view of things, according to the 
coloring they receive from his pe- 
culiar turn of thinking, or from the 
particular circumstances under which 
they were seen by him. One over- 
looks what makes a deep impression 
upon another; to one opportunities 
are presented of obtaining information, 
of entering into investigations, which 
never occur to another. I was the 
earlier, during my travels in Africa, 
impressed with a desire of communi- 

cating my remarks to the world, from 
comparing the notices already given, 
with the information I had been en- 
abled to obtain, and finding the one 
so little in contormity with the other. 
With this desire was soon combined 
the determination to strikeinto a new 
path from that pursued by my precur- 
sors. It was never my idea to give 
the public a mere detail of the occur- 
rences that happened during my tra- 
vels; 1 wished to give a regular de- 

scription of the couutry, as to its to- 
pography, political situ: tion, and natu- 
rat history; above all I was anxious to 
give what "has hitherto heen entirely 
neglected, a general history of the 
colony. 

Yor thispurpose I began carly te 
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eallect materials for such a work, and 
the kindness of friends in power sup- 
ported me in it not a little. A very 
favorable opportunity of travelling 
through the country was to my no 
small satisfaction soon presented me; 
und I had but just returned from my 
tirst journey, in which [ obtained no 
inconsiderable stock of important in- 
formation, when the means were un- 
expectedly afforded of greatly improv- 
ing and increasing my stores. The 
renewal of the wat gave a totally dii- 
ferent aspect to our situation at the 
yeoman occasioned a great revolution 
in my destiny. Soon after my return 
from my second excursion I was ap- 
pointed Army Physician, and in that 
capacity shared in an expedition, which 
carried me farther up the country than 
I had ever before dreamt of penetrat- 
ing, even in my most sanguine mo- 
ments. During this excursion I was 
inspired with the idea of greatly en- 
Yarging the plan of my work, and two 
additional short excursions, united 
with the campaign against the English 
in 1806, put me in possession of as 
ample and extensive a knowledge of 
the country as I could desire. 
Notwithstanding all my endeavours 
at compressing the work, [ have found 


it impossible to include the whole of 


my first journey in one volume, with 
out making it unreasonably thick, 
and it is therefore broken off at the 
end of the third part. It may not 
perhaps be amiss to give a sketch, for 
the benefit of those who may purchase 
this first volume, of what is to be ex- 
pected in the succeeding. pp. iv-vii. 


The author mentions in the above 
paragraph that the present volume 
contains three parts. These parts 
consist of the progress made by 
the party to which he was attached 
along the western coast of the Co- 
lony, from the Cape Town nearly 
to its northward limits, when, taking 
a south-easterly direction, they cross- 
ed a small part of the great desert, 
called the Kavroo, into the southern 
districts, and theuce continued their 


course easterly to the country of 
the Caffres. After a short exctir- 
sion into that country, in hopes of 
an interview with the Caffre king, 
in which they were disappointed, 
they returned into the Colony and 
began their journey towards the 
Cape Town by a different route, 
farther removed from the coast. 
The volume concludes with the 
arrival of the party at Graaff Rey- 
nett, the principal place in one of 
the four great divisions of the Co- 
lony, and some interesting informa- 
tion relative to the disturbances 
which took place there previously 
to its being taken by the English in 
1795, and during the. time that it 
remained in their possession. The 
following is the author's statement 
of the different matters to be inclu- 
ded in the sequel of his work. 


The second volume will contain six 
parts, commencing with our return 
from Graaff Reyuett to the Cape 
Town ; this forms the fourth part. 
In the fifth will be given a sketch of 
a botanical journey to Zweilendam 
and the neighbouring country. The 
sixth and seventh parts will include 
the journey to the newly visited tribes 
of the Beetjuans, in which will be 
given an ample description of that 
people, as well as of the Bosjesmans, 
and other tribes of Hottentot savages. 
The eighth part will contain a solitary 
excursion io the borders of the Rogge- 
veld; and the ninth a journey to 
Bosjesveld and Tulbagh, with the 
contests which occurred during the 
campaign against the English. 

The remainder of the work will be 
devoted to giving a systematic de- 
scription of Southern Africa trom 
Cape Aguihas to the district of the 
Sicinboch, and to correcting whatever 
has been erruneously represented by 
other writers. This division will be 
preceded by an introduction, contain- 
ing a list of all the works that have 
lutherto been written on Southern 
Aurica, with some short strictures upou 
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the merits of each. The materials 
will then be divided into nine parts. 
The first will comprehend a general 
view of the country, and of the origin 
of its population, an examination into 
the climate, the aspect of the country, 
the properties of the vegetable king- 
dom, the general character of theanimal 
world, and, lastly, an ample account of 
the human race, natives of these parts, 
with an analysis of the influence which 
so many years’ intercourse with emi- 
grant Europeans has had upon them. 
The second part will treat of the his- 
tory of Southern Africa, both before 
and since its colonization; the earli- 
est information which could illustrate 
this subject has been diligently sought, 
and every thing written upon it, even 
to the latest times, has been carefully 
examined. In the third part will be 
given a description of the customs 
and manners of the present genera- 
tion; in the fourth a political and 
geographical description of the Dutch 
Colony, and in the fitth a sketch of 
the form of its government. The four 
remaining parts will be occupied with 
the public institutions, the state of 
knowledge and of the arts, the objects 
of trade, the mode of husbandry, and 
lastly with remagks upon the Cape of 
Good Hope, considered as a military 
station. pp. vu—viil. 

Such will be the contents of the 
entire work, if it ever be completed ; 
this the author says depends upon 
the reception given to the present 
publication. The second volume, 
being already published on the con- 
tinent, gives reason to suppose that 
he has been satisfied with the re- 
ception of the first. 

The following extracts will give 
some idea of the author's style and 
manner of narrating, and of the ob- 
jects on which he treats. 


In the evening we arrived at the 
foot of the Pikenierskloot, a passage 
over the mountains leading to the 
districts of the Roggeveld and the Ele- 
phants’-river. We had heard much 
ot this passage, which had been repre- 
sented to us ws fatiguing to ourselves 
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and even dangerous to our heavy 
loaded waggons, and these representa- 
tions we found in great measure veri- 
fied. From the steepness of the hill 
it was impossible to carry the road 
directly over it, bui it furs a zigzag 
turning repeatedly, though always as- 
cending. The turnings ure of neces- 
sity often pretty sharp, and this occa- 
sious the vicat difliculty to the wag- 
gons. Av cach moments the whote 
team of oxcn cannot be made to draw 
at once, aud the waggon is in danger 
either of numnaing back, or if it turn 
too sliaip, of being wedged against the 
rock. We sent our baggage forwards 
very early in the morning, following 
ourselyes an hour later, when about 
half way up the mountain we found 
ove of our waggons stuck fast, nor 
was there any other means for its re- 
lease but to unload it, and set it right 
by the exertions of our own strengih, 
instead of employing that of the oxen. 
It must indeed be considered as matter 
of no small congratulation when a 
waggon reaches the top of the hill 
without any accident; since no help 
being near, a mischance of this kind 
may delay the journey a whole day. 
To an European who has not been 
accustomed to the Alps or any other 
of the mountainous parts of that quar- 
ter of the globe, it is really a curious 
spectacle to see the progress of an 
African caravan through such a pass 
as the Pikenierskloof. In contemplat- 
ing this stupendous mountain, one is 
tempted to exclaim at the boldness of 
him who first thought of drawing a 
carriage of any sort over such a height ; 
nay even to consider the attempt as a 
sort of presumption. Nothing but 
the necessity of passmg with all his 
effects this mighty barrier, planted by 
the hand of nature, if desirous of in- 
habiting the fertile vallies beyond it, 
could have inspired courage to form 
the project, or fortitude to surmount 
all the hardships which opposed its 
execution, and finally to carry it 
through. The rugged wildness of 
these lofty regions, the gigantic masses 
of naked rock, the tremendous height 
from which one looks down upon the 
precipices below, makes it almost in- 
compreiensible how a heavy loaded 























waggon should ever reach the summit; 
and the immoveable vastness of na- 
ture forms a striking contrast with 
the perpetual movement of man, who, 
when brought into such a comparison, 
appears little even in his greatest un- 
dertakings. 

Here the African traveller is first 
fully convinced of the necessity of 
making the wagguns so exceedingly 
strong, and understands why the pa- 
tient hard-laboring ox is so much to 
be prefe rred for drawing the load, to 
the fiery, spirited, but comparatively, 
in point of strength, powe rless horse. 
The nearer we arrive at the top of the 
hill the steeper it becomes, the turn- 
ings are more frequent, and itis still 
more aud more fatiguing to the 
draught cattle. Here it is, notwith- 
standing, that the greatest strength 
must be exerted, that not a moment's 
respite to exertion can be allowed, lest 
the waggon should run back, when 
that, with its whole lading, the oxen 
and even the meir themselves would 
be in the utmost danger, if not of 
being totally demolished, at least of 
receiving some frighttul injury. We 
ought not therefore to be too severe 
upon the African waggoners, if at 
such a moment they employ powerful 
means to make the almost exhausted 

xen put forth all their remaining 
strength, and this is the more neces- 
sary, as under circumstances, 
they not unnaturally become obsti- 
nate and unwilling to move, nor will 
mind the voice of the waggoner, or 
even his usual whip. It 1s really 
grievous to see the oxen, particulaily 
the hindermost pair, when from a 
sharp turning in the read the fure ones 
cannot draw, lashed with a thick 
thoug of Rhineceros leather, or goaded 
with an iron spur; but there are mo- 
ments when it is only by such means 
tirat they can be made tu go on. 

Itis, however, wrongine the Afri- 
cans much, how rough soever their 
manners may be, to assert, as Mr. 
Berrow dues, that they delight i such 
barbarity; but it is searcely worth 
while here to controvert what this 
since bis own assertions 
Wi can be- 
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contradict thei-elves. 
heve, 
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seven inches long and two inches deep, 
and such he affirms are made by these 
barbarcus peasants in goading on 
their cattle, could be hewzied in three 
Gays: it is impossible for such a 
wound to be healed in so short a time. 
But on this subject L must beg leave 
to contradict him, for I can sately al- 
firm that I never saw an ox with scars 
of goads, which he asserts to have 
seen in such abundance. The colo- 
nists tudeed shudder at the thoughts 
of misusing the poor animals in such 
a way, and I never met with but one 
who remembered having been under 
the necessity of using an iron goad to 
get the oxen on. This accusation is 
one of these which Mr. Barrow per- 
mits himself to bring agaist the co- 
lonists ia general, in consequence of 
his personal dislike to particular ones. 
Iie does not seem to see how very 
wrong it is tu take solitary examples, 
and apply them as the character of u 
whole class, though in so doing he 
transgresses no less against truth, and 
ina much more obnoxious way than 
Le Vaillant, when he indulges himseif 
in the invention of extraordinary ad- 
ventures. pp. 64—66. 


To the many instances of the ex- 
traordinary sagacity of Elephants 
already recorded our traveller adds 
the following : 


Some years since two Colonists of 
the names of Muller and Prince were 
out together in pursuit of an elephant 
which they espied upon the declivily 
of a naked and widely outstretched 
hill. Itisa rule when an elephant 
is found thus, to endeavour to vet 
above him upon the hill, that, in case 
of necessity, the hunter may ily to the 
summit, whither the animul on 
count of the unwicidiness of its body 
cannot follow him jast. This precau- 
tion was neglected on the presert ov- 

cusion; Prince shot tov suon, 
they were yet at too great a distance, 
and the elephant was upon hisher 
ground than himself and his compa- 
nion. The wounded monster instantly 
rushed down towards them, while 
they ¢ ndexvoure ‘Ito push their horses 
on and gain the brow of the hill. But 
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the elephant, who on favorable ground 
will run as fast as a horse, soon came 
up with them and str ick with his 
tuck at Miller's thigh, he being the 
nearest to him. Jidller new consi- 
dered his fate as inex itable, as he en- 
deavourcd Imvain to set his almost 
exhausted horse into a gallop, and saw 
the mons ~ alter giving a violent 
snort, raise bis poweriul irunk above 
his he 4 ut ic was not on himself, 
it was tt his companion that the 
stroke fell, and in an iastant he saw 
him snatched trom his horse and 
thrown up into the air. Scarcely in 
his senses he continued his Hight, and 
only in some degree recovered “himself 
by finding Prince’s horse running by 
his side without a rider: then locking 
back he saw his unfortunate friend on 
the ground, and the elephant stamping 
upon him with the utmost fury. He 
was now convinced, not without the 
utmost astonishment, that the saga- 
cious animal had distinguished which 
of the two it was that wounded him, 
end wreaked his whole vengeance upon 
him alone. Muller, on this, went in 
search of some other hunters who 
were di- ‘perse d about, that they might 
collect the remains of their companion 
and bury them; but they were soon 
put to flight by the elephant rushing 
again from a neighbouring thicket, 
to vent his wrath once more upon the 
corpse, already so dreadtully mangled. 
While he was busied in doing this, 
however, he was attacked by the dis- 
persed hunters, and sac rificed to the 
maves of his unforiunaie victim.— 
P- 226. 





Among those parts of the work 
which may be considered as parti- 
cularly interesting, are the details in 
the eleventh chapter respecting a so- 
ciety of missionaries of the Herren- 
huters or Moravians established in 
the Colony, and the pains taken by 
them in the civilization of the Hot- 
tentots; the extract is too long for 
insertion here. The various details 
also relating to the Catires, in the 
third part of the work, are pecu- 
liarly worthy of attention. The ve- 
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lume concludes with an Appendix, 
containing a short essay upon the 
Caffre language and a copious vo- 
cabulary of their words. 

The Contents are divided into 
three parts. 


Ixtropuction. Occasion of the 
Journey.—-Voyage to the Cape, --Stay 
at the Cape-Town.—Journey of General 
Jaussens to the Caffre 'Tribes.-—Resolu- 
tion of the Commissary-General De Mist 
to Travel through the Colony.—Prepa- 
rations for the Jouruey.—Names of the 
Persons who composed the travelling 
Party.—Enumeration of the Things ne- 
cessary to be taken for the Performance 
of the Journey. 

Parti. Journey through the West- 
ern and Northern parts of the Colony. 

Part u. Journey from Roodezand 
to Zwellendam, and along the Southern 
Coast to Algoa Bay. 

Part 1. Description of the Caffre 
Tribe of Koossas.—Fragment from the 
Journal of General Janssens.—Our own 
Journey along the borders of the Caffre 
country to Graaff-Reynett. 





COLLATION OF AN INDIAN Copy 
OF THE HEBREW PENTA- 
TEUCH, with Preliminary Re- 
marks: also, the Book of Aha- 
suerus, with an English Trans- 
lution; from MSS. collected by 
the Rev. Claud. Buchanan, DD. 
By T. Yeates. Cambridge. 
1812. 4to. pp. 115. pr. 9s. 


This article of Biblical literature 
will, no doubt, be found particularly 
interesting to the student in Hebrew, 
and all who mamtain the general 
integrity of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. The Indian copy 
of the Pentateuch appears to bear 
so strong an evidence of the purity 
of the Text in our Hebrew Bibles, 
that in this point alone, the Colla- 
tion and description of the original 
MS. appears to us worthy the at- 
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tention of the learned. The Pre- 
liminary Remarks occupy 42 pages, 
giving an account of the derivation 
of the MS. from the Black Jews, 
with a particular description of the 
same, and several other rolls in 
the British libraries, with a mi- 
nute account of the manuer and 
method observed by the Jewish 
scribes in writing the Torah; all 
which particulars, though charged 
with superstitious exactness on the 
part of the Jews, yet, as the author 
remarks, afford such characteristics 
of uniformity of method as prove 
beyond a doubt the fidelity of the 
transcribers, and their rigid adhe- 
rence to ancient precedence. In 
p- 13 commences a list of all the 
Hebrew MSS. of the whole and 
parts of the Bible at present known 
in the British libraries. In the same 
list Mr. Y. has inserted a Notice of 
Syriac MSS, brought by Dr. Bu- 
chanan from India, and which the 
Doctor obtained from the Syrian 
Christians of Travancore and Mala- 
yala. In p. 40 the author introduces 
a copy of a note received from 
the learned Professor Marsh; which 
we shall here subjoin for the satis- 
faction of our learned readers. “ Dr. 
Marsh having examined the MS. 
(and my Collation at first intended 
to be laid up with the Roll,) was 
pleased to give his opinion in a note, 
which, for its interesting contents, 
and immediate concern in forming 
a judgment of the value and use of 
the MS. is here by his permission 
inserted.” 


‘A manuscript Roll of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, apparently of sume anti- 
quity, and found among the Black 
Jews in the interior of India, must be 
regarded ut least asa literary curiosity, 
deserving the attention of the learned 
in general. And as this Manuscript 
appears, On cumpuarison, to have no 
jmportant deviation from our common 


printed Hebrew text, it is of still greater 
value to a theologian, as it aflords an 
additional argument for the integrity 
of the Pentateuch. The Hebrew ma- 
nuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved 
in the West of Europe, though equally 
derived, with the Hebrew manuscripts 
preserved in India, trom the autograph 
ot Moses, must have descended from 
it through very different channels; 
and therefore the close agreement of 
the former with the latter is a proof, 
that they have preserved the original 
text in great purity, since the circum- 
stances, under which the MS. wes 
found, forbid the explanation of that 
agreement on the principle of any in- 
mediate connexion. It is true that, «s 
this Manuscript (or rather the three 
fragments of which this Manuscript 
is composed) was probably written 
much later than the time when the 
Masoretic text was established by the 
learned Jews of Tiberias, it way have 
been wholly derived from that Maso- 
relic text: and in this case it would 
afford only an argument, that the Ja- 
soretic text had preserved its integrity, 
and would not aifect the question, 
whether the Masoretic text itse/f were 
an accurate representative of the Mo- 
saic autograph. 

‘But, on the other hand, as the 
very peculiar circumstances, under 
which the Manuscript was found, 
render it at least possible, that the in- 
fluence of the Masora, which was ex- 
tended to the African and European 
Ilebrew manuscripts by the settle- 
ment of the most distinguished Ori- 
ental Jews in Africa and Spain, never 
reached the mountainous district in 
the South of India, as it is possible, that 
the text of the manuscript in question 
was derived from manuscripts enteriur 
to the establishment of the Masora, 
manuscripts even, which might have 
regulated the learned Jews of Tiberias 
in the formation of their own text, the 
Manuscript appears for these reasons 
to merit particular attention, A de- 
scription and collation of it therefore 
must certainly interest every biblical 
scholar. 

® Cambridge, 


‘Urreena Mansy’ 
Dec. 10, 18 tu.’ 
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The second part of the Book con- 
tains the Lectiones Codicis Mulu- 
barici, which occupy 41 pages. 
"The first line of every column in the 
Indian Roll is here exactly givey in 
Hebrew characters, with Hie num- 
ber of the column, and also chapter 
and verse gecording to the printed 
text of the Bible: thus the line 


DNV AN DTN NID AYN 
nx) 


shows how the same stands in the 
Hebrew Roll: also the spaces 
greater and lesser as the same occur: 
thus the words 
NN oY 

show that the remaining part of the 
line is a space in the MS, as ex- 
plained in the Preliminary Remarks, 
p. 32. 

Many lines are transcribed which 
are noticeable for any various read- 
ing or peculiarity in the writing, end 
also many whole texts are exhibited 
for the satisfaction of the curious in 
the exact form in which they stand 
in the original; among which we 
cannot fail to remaik, that all that 
put of the text of Genesis which 
records the years of the Patriarchs, 
both before and after the Flood, is 
copied intive, which is indeed a sur- 
prsing instance of the uniformity 
of the Hebrew copies of the Penta- 
teuch, and of the pure conservation 
ofthe text: nor shall we be thought 
to flatter the dilivence of the col- 
lator if we commend him for his 


research und paius in this part of 


the subject, as appears also in his 
Preliminary Remarks. 


The chronology of the patriarchal 
ages, computed trum the sums of years 
recorded in Genesis, 1s a point of con- 
siderable importance li all cvilaticns 
ot the {lebrew text, especially since 
the Hebrew, Samarian, and Greek 


ropies, ave jound to difler su much wa 


the computation of time ; and, conse- 
quently, have given rise to several dis- 
cordant systems. The only hopes of 
discovering the true and original reck- 
cning, have been placed in the sup- 
posed existence of MSS. differing from 


» those hithemno known: and hence an 


Oriental copy of the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch has»tong been a desideratum, 
Tie fudian Roil contains the enire 
text of Genesis, which Is sufficient for 
the purpose; and its derivation from 
Jews ot very early settlement in India, 
(perhaps tue remnant of the ancient 
dispersions in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar) determines this to be an Ori- 
entul copy in every sense of the word, 
and its testimony in this respect must 
be inieresting. The question is, Does 
this copy agree with the Westera He- 
brew cupies, in the sums of years re- 
corded in Genesis?—the answer is 
declared in the affirmative; and is a 
fact of that importance, that the en- 
tire text of those verses has been ac- 
curately and faithfully copied from the 
Roll, and inserted in the Collation, 
for the satisfaction of the learned. 
pp. 26, 27. 


At the end of the Collation and 
Lectiones is annexed a table of the 
various readings, which not only ex- 
hibits those readings that differ 
either from Vander [Hooght’s text, 
or that of Athias, of 1661, but 
also how far and in what particulars 
the text of the roil either agrees 
with, or differs from the printed 
copies, and in what instances the 
same adopts or rejects the Keri 
aud Masoretic notes, commouly 
printed in the margin of our ise- 
brew Bibles, ail digested in a small 
compass; trom which it appears, 1. 
that there are thirty-eight words 
under the signature of the Kevi, 
in which the text of the MS. agrces 
with the text of Athias printed 
1661, and with Van. Hooght’s 
e‘lition, 1705; 2. that the various 
readings of the MS. conipared with 
V. Hooght’s text amount to ¢hirfy- 
nine; 3. that the same various read- 
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ines of the MS. compared with 
Athias amount to eighteen. 

The third part of the work con- 
tains, 1. a collation of an Indian 
copy of the Book of Esther, with an 
account of the roll brought from 
the Black Jews of Cochm, written 
in (3 columus. 2. The Wegillath 
Ahasuerus or roth of Abasuerus, 
printed from an Indian manuseript 
in the Buchanan coileetion, orixi- 
nally copied from Brazen ‘Tablets 
preserved at Goa in the East In- 
dies. ‘ihe Hebrew text is aecom- 
panied with a double translation, in 
two columns; first, a literal trans- 
lation from the Hebrew ; secondly, 
the translation according to the 
Greek, which differs in nothing 
from the text of Esther in the Apo- 
crspha, excepting only in the ar- 
raxgement, and omission of the 
verses which form the twelfth 
chapter of the English version in 
our Bibles. ‘The arrangement of 
the Hebrew text is certainly far 
more preferable and lucid than the 
Greek, and gives a consisteit fori 
to the relation. It may be remark- 
ed, that since we no whi re fin} any 
notice of the apocryphal Esther 
being extant in lievrew, exceptiag 
in the present instance, se we pre- 
sume it to be the oniy copy known 
in Euro;e: and deserves aa equal 
rank with many other writings of 
aniiquity, as the book of ‘Pebit, 
Judith, and Ecclesiasticus, which, 
though translated very early ito 
Gireck, were originally and previ- 
ously extant in Hebrew or Chaldee; 
at least the prologue of the son of 
Sivach seems to suppoit such an 
assertion. As, however, ‘he Hebrew 
text is accompanied wrilta preface, 
written by aa uncertiin: 
think prope: here to suil,join it, for 
the use of our inquising readers, and 


ulhor, we 
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the advantage of the subject ; leav- 
ing every ove to draw from the 
same What observations may appear 
most agieeable to the truth. 


The Letter of King Ahasuerus, 
which impious Haman sent into all 
the provinces of Lidia and Ethiopia, 
iu the name of the King. “Translated 
from the Biblia, written in the Greek 
‘Tongue by the Seventy Eiders in the 
days of King Ptolemy. And the-e 
Chapters are contained ainong the 
Books called Apocrypha, or hidden 
books, and which are not reckoned in 
the Sucred Cancn, whereof there is an 
eviderice in the Talmud, that the wise 
Men of Israel hid up many Books for 
some reason, even as is fuund in the 
Talmud, Sabbath, Chapter, Col kith- 
be, that they sought to conceal and 
lay aside even the book of Coheleth * 
itself. p. 53. 


Tie Inuguage of the English 
translation ts plain and perspicuous; 
and we could have wished that the 
Book of Gad the Seer had also ac- 
companied this part of the work as 
# furcher addilion to the stores of 
diblical literature. 





Tue Lire AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
By Joun Gaut. Loudoa, Ca- 
deil. 1812. 4/0. pp. 50i. Pr. 


? Of 
w/e 28. 


As Gibbon conceived the vast 
project of his Roman Listory, while 
he contemplated the site of the 
Capitol, so did the biography of 
Wolsey occur to Mr. Galt, as he 
stood in the quadrangle of Christ 
Charch, Oxford, which was found- 
ed by the cardinal. He appears to 
regard the subject of his work with 
more favor than the majority of 
dispassionate judges at the present 


? Colieleth; that is, Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher. 
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day: but he can never he charged, 
as far as we have had the opportu- 
nity of observing, with the suppres- 
sion or disguise of facts ; although 

* he may strive to palliate the move 
ambiguous passages of Wolsey’s 
conduct. 

The author returns his acknow- 
ledgments, in the Preface, to those 
gentlemen who assisted his re- 
searches. We meet with the names 
of Mr. Tilloch, Mr. Nichols, and 
father Gusta, librarian to the linte- 
rary collection, belonging to the 
order of the Jesuits, in Palermo. 
The gentleinen of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and the officers of the 
British Museum, are also honorably 
mentioned. 

The volume opens with some 
general reflections illustrative of the 
character and pursuits of the age, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; of the decline of feu- 
dal service, the diminished influence 
of the church, and the studies which 
occupied the learned classes. 

The object of these preliminary 
remarks is, to present a view of the 
circumstances by which the genius 
of Wolsey was to direct its system 
of action; and to mark the colla- 
teral causes that may be supposed 
to have been effectual in the de- 
Velopement of his abilities. 


Thomas Wolsey was born at Ips- 
wich, in March, 1471. His family 
was humble, but his father pussess- 
ed some property, and intended 
his son for the church. At the age 
of fifteen, he was a student at Ox- 
ford, and even at that early age 
obtained the degree of Becheior of 
Arts. Being afterwards elected fel- 
low of Magdalen College, he was 
entrusted with the education of the 
sous of the Marquis of Dorset, and 
¢ontrived so fur to interest that 


nobleman in his favor, that he ob- 
taiied from his patron the rectory 
of Lymington, in Somersetshire. 
Some jovial excesses, inconsistent 
with the gravity of the clerical cha- 
racter, occasioned him to be “ laid 
by the heels,” at the command of 
Sir Amias Paulet; and in conse- 
quence, he removed from Lyming- 
ton, and obtained a situation as do- 
mestic chaplain to Archbishop Dean. 
At his death, he went to Calais, 
where Sir John Nanfan, then trea- 
surer, appointed him to manage the 
business of his office. His conduct 
gave such satisfaction, that Sir John 
thought him deserving of his en- 
couragement, and succeeded in pro- 
curing him a nomination as one of 
the chaplains to the king. He was 
thus introduced to that path of life 
which led to his future eminence, 
His talents quickly attracted notice ; 
and, while the treaty of marriage 
Was pending, between the king and 
the princess Margaret, dowager of 
Savoy, and daughter of the empe- 
ror Maximilian, Wolsey was re- 
commended to his majesty by Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, and Sir Tho- 
mas Lovel, then chancellor of the 
exchequer, as qualified to perform 
the office of ambassador. This 
commission he executed with such 
unexampled dispatch, as to induce 
a suspicion, when he was on the 
point of presenting Mavimilian’s let- 
ters to the king, that he had turned 
back without authority, after com- 
mencing his journey. His majesty, 
on reproaching him for his sup. 
posed neglect, was agreeably sur- 
prised at learning the real fact, and 
was not less gratified at the disco- 
very, that Wolsey had supplied, by 
his own sagacity, a defect of in- 
structions in his credentials, which 
a pursuivant had been sent after 
hun to explain, ‘The deanery of 
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Lincoln becoming soon after va- 
cant, Henry bestowed it on him 
unsolicited. 

On the 22d of April, 1509, 
Henry VII. deceased, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry VIIL. then 
in the eighteenth year of his age. 
One of Wolsey’s former pupils, who 
had since succeeded to the title of 
his father, was an intimate com- 
panion of the king; and Wolsey 
availed himself of the facility which 
this cirenmstance afforded him, to 
observe the character of his ma- 
jesty, and to ingratiate himself in 
his regard by the engaging conver- 
sation and knowledge of affairs, 
which he well knew how to recom- 
mend to the notice of Henry. 

The king having determined on 
the invasion of France, in conjunc- 
tion with the emperor Maximilian, 
the commissariat of the army was 
entrusted to Wolsey. His versatile 
talents enabled him to acquit him- 
self of this charge to the complete 
satisfaction of his master, who be- 
stowed on him the bishopric of 
Tournay, after the capture of that 
place. Soon after the king’s return, 
Wolsey was promoted to the bish- 
opric of Lincoln, and when the see 
of York became vacant, he was 
advanced to the archiepiscopal dig- 
nity. On the 22d December 1515, 
he was installed ia the rank of Car- 
dinal, at Westminster Abbey, with 
circumstances of great pomp, and 
about the same time, he received a 
grant of the great seal during life, 
with the dignity of Chancellor of 
the realm. ‘ Henceforth,” says the 
author, “he may be regarded as 
the dictator of England; for al- 
though the king appeared after- 
wards, personally, in every impor- 
tant transaction, the cardinal had 
acquired such an ascendancy, that 
the emanations of the royal will 


were, in fact, only the reflected 
purposes of the minister.” 

The celebrated meeting of the 
courts of France and England, in the 
Field of Gold, took place between 
Ardresand Guisnes, about the middle 
of the year 1520. From this interview, 
Wolsey derived opportunities for 
studying the character of the French 
statesmen, which proved, subse- 
quently, of no inconsiderable advan- 

age to him, in the conduct of the 
king’s affairs. 

The dissensions between Francis 
I, and Charles V. becoming daily 
more inveterate, it was incumbent 
upon the king of England, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the League 
of London, which had been ratitied 
by the three parties, to act as um- 
pire on the occasion. Wolsey was 
accordingly sent, in his name, to 
meet their plenipoteutiaries at Ca- 
lais, in 1521; but the resolute en- 
mity of the two potentates rendered 
all endeavours ineffectual to recon- 
cile their different claims. 

The cardinal, though not strictly 
moral in his own life, was anxious 
for the respectability of the order 
to which he belonged. A legatine 
commission was by him obtained 
from the pope, to visit all the mo- 
nasteries in the kingdom, for the 
purpose of suppressing those enor- 
mitics which were veiled under the 
cloak of ascetic retirement. Wolsey 
instituted a court, which was en- 
dowed with censorial jurisdiction 
over the priesthood. ‘ It was em- 
powered to investigate maiters of 
conscience, conduct which had 
given scandal, and actions, which, 
though they escaped the law, might 
be coutrary to good morals. The 
clergy furnished abundant employ- 
ment to this inquisitorial iastitution ; 
and, as the fines were strictly le- 
vied, and ‘the awards sternly exc- 
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cuted, it enhanced their exaspera- 
tion against the founder.” 

At the death of Leo X. Wolsey 
aspired to the tiara. Although, 
in the opinion of Mr. Galt, he was 
secouded by the influence of the 
emperor, his hopes were defeateci 
by the intrigues of the contending 
factions that divided the conclave. 
Indeed, in addition to other consi- 
derations, they were by uo means 
prepossessed in his favor, by the 
notoriety of his exertions to reform 
the clergy. The election fell on 
Adrian, the emperor's tutor, who 
was recommended to the ecclesiasti- 
cal body, by the want of that tem- 
poral ambition, which might have 
rendered him obnoxious as a rival ; 
and they approved those virtues 
in another which they could not 
discover among themselves. 

The execution of Edward Staf- 
ford, Duke of Buckingham, has 
been always regarded as a blot on 
the character of Henry. Mr. Galt 
endeavours to exculpate the cardinal 
from the guilt of unfair collusion, 
to procure the condemnation of 
Buckingham; and moreover from 
the charge of removing the Earl of 
Surrey to Ireland, that his own 
plans might be left to operate 
without resistance. ‘The author 
dwells upon the integrity and no- 
bility of the members who consti- 
tuted the court, by which the 
Duke was condemned; and upon 
the whole he seems inclined, in the 
zeal of his attachment for the me- 
mory of Wolsey, to propitiate the 
‘god of his idolatry,” by the sa- 
critice of his enemy's reputation. 
But after all, the Duke appears to 
have been condemned, rather for 
words (even if really alleged) thon 
for actual criminality ; and to have 
been adjudged to suffer the death 
of a traitor, in compliance with the 


will of an arbitrary despot, whose 
vindictive malice could mever be 
fully assuaged but by confiscation, 
or by blood. 

The emperor Charles landed at 
Dover, on a second visit to Eng- 
land, in May, 1522, and was re- 
ceived by Wolsey. The king met 
hina in the castle, at that place, and 
thence conducted himto Greenwich. 
Svon after, Charles was instituted 
a knight of the garter, and “ the 
Treaty of Windsor” was ratified be- 
tween the two sovereigns. ‘The 
most remarkable article is an agree- 
ment on the part, respectively, of 
the two contracting parties, “ to 
constitute Cardinal Wolsey judge 
and arbiter of their differences ; and 
they empowered him to pronounce 
the sentence of excommunication on 
the first that infringed the articles 
of the contract.” 

On the death of Adrian, who 
died the 14th of Sept. 1523, Wolsey 
again cherished the hope of attain- 
ing to the papacy. 

The cardinal, on being informed, 
immediately wrote to the king, who 
was then on one of his country ex- 
cursions, and solicited his assistance, 
and also his influence with the em- 
peror to procure the papacy. In the 
event of Wolsey not succeeding, the 
English government were desirous 
that Julio di Medici should be pre- 
ferred; and, from the sequel, it ap- 
pears, that a reciprocity of advantage 
had been previously concerted between 
the rivals, in the event of either being 
elected.—p. 113. 


The election concluded in favor 
of Julio, who assumed the title of 
Clement Vit. 

The fourth Book commences 
thus: 

The administration of Wolsey pre- 
sents now a various and busv scene. 
The priacipal characiers have been 
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introduced : and the.secret movements 
and circumstances, which, in the end, 
conspired to hasten the catastrophe, 
have a!l been unfolded. The narra- 
tive of future transactions will, there- 
fore, proceed rapidly; and, in the 
detail of the military events, only those 
incidents shall be noticed, which serve 
to illustrate the state of society, and 
the peculiarities of individuals. The 
active operations in the field, and the 
eager controversies of the reformation, 
excited the public mind to an_impas- 
sioned degree, and the imaginations 
of men were infected with fearful pre- 
dictions. Astrologers denounced de- 
luges and devastations; but the de- 
luges were the blood of mankind, and 
the devastations proceeded from the 
sword.'—p. 115. 


In appeasing some domestic com- 
motions, which occurred about this 
time, the character of Wolsey is 
placed in a favorable light. What- 
ever may have been his conduct to 
Buckingham, he did not attempt to 
deprive his country of the talents 
of the Earl of Surrey. He was em- 
ployed to prosecute the war against 
Scotland by the ravage of the bor- 
ders, 


The inhabitants abandoned the 
country to the marauders: some fled 
into England in the most calamitous 
state of distress. The bread which 
they craved, instead of repairing their 
strength, was devoured with such ra- 
pacious hunger, that it only hastened 
their death. Among other places that 
suffered severely. Jedburg, then much 
larger than Berwick, was taken, and 
the fortifications thrown down. On 
the night of the sack, a party of the 
English horses, lying in or without 
the camp, were seized with some un- 
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accountabie panic, and ran about in 
all directions. The soldiers started to 
arms. The flames of the burning 
town threw a wild and troubled light 
on the tumult. The imaginations of 
the men were filled with superstitious 
fears; and Surrey, in giving an ac- 
count of the affair to Wolsey, says, 
that seven times that night spirits and 
terrible sights were visible.—p. 117. 


Perhaps the reader will be better 
pleased with the expressions of Sur- 
rey himself, in his letter to the car- 
dinal, which strongly marks the 
credulity of the age in this respect. 


I dare not write the wondres that 
my lord Dacre and all his company 
doo saye they sawe that nyght vi 
tymys of sprits and fereful sights ; and 
unyv’sally all their company saye 
playnly the devil was that nyght 
amongs theym vj tymys, whiche mys- 
fortune hath blemyshed the best 
w'men that was made in Scotland 
many yeres.—p. Cxxxill. 


This part of the work is occupied 
by several important events: the 
invasion of Italy, by the Duke of 
Bourbon, after his revolt against 
Francis I.—the defeat and captivity 
of Francis at the battle of Pavia— 
the change of English policy in 
favor of Francis—and the tremen- 
dous sack of Rome by the Impe- 
rialists under Bourbon, who was 
slain at the assault. But we must 
pass over this, and much other in- 
teresting matter, in order to relate 
the immediate cause of Wolsey’s 
downfall. 

The king began to experience 
considerable agitation of mind, on 


* Many provident persons ascended to high places, and watched with anxious 
awe for the second flood. The abbot of St. Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield, built a 


house at Harrow on the Hill, for the retreat of himself and brethren. 


Among the 


many curious similarities between the administration of Pitt and Wolsey, future 
historians will, probably, notice the predictions of Brothers the fanatic, and the 
circumstance of many people quitting London on the day which he foretold it should 


be destroyed. 
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account of some doubts which he 
entertained in regard to the validity 
of his marriage with the present 
queen. His scruples must be al- 
lowed, on an impartial view of 
the subject, to be not wholly 
without foundation. After she was 
left a widow by the death of Arthur 
Prince of Wales, his elder brother, 
Heury was espoused to her, during 
his boyhood, in obedience to the 
authority of his father. ‘The relue- 
tance of Henry VII. to restore her 
dowry, was his motive for resorting 
to this expedient ; on which he had 
resolved, in opposition to the re- 
monstrances of Warham, archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Henry was not created Prince of 
Wales, until it had been ascertained 
by time that the Princess was not 
pregnant ; and a bill was previously 
granted by Julius II. to authorise 
the marriage. 

This concession did not fail, 
however, to excite some scandal in 
the church; and the conscience of 
the old king became troubled on 
the subject. 


When the prince attained the age 
of fourteen, at which period the law 
allows the heirs of the English throne 
io exercise the rights of judgment, he 
commanded him to protest that, being 
under age, he had been married to the 
princess Katherine, but now he did 
not confirm that marriage: on the 
contrary, that he intended to make it 
void. This protestation was made in 
presence of many of the nobility and 
clergy. Not satisfied with merely ob- 
taining the avowal of an iatention, 
the king, as he lay on his death-bed, 
earnestly exhorted the prince to break 
off the incestuous connection. An 
exhortation, in itself so solemn and 

enitential, though it might be neg- 
fected in the thoughtlessness of youth, 
was calculated to return upon the 
imagination with increased effect, 
when recalled by occurrences that 
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might be construed into manifestations 
of the Divine displeasure.—pp- 215, 
16. 

On the death of Henry VII. after 
some deliberation, the king was 
again married to his brother's wi- 
dow; and several childrei, of 
whom the Princess Mary alone sur- 
vived, were the issue of the union. 


Katherine having fallen into ill 
health, Henry had for several years 
deserted her bed. Secing no likeli- 
hood of her giving a male heir to the 
crown, he became restless in mind, 
and imagined that the curse pro- 
nounced in Scripture against the man 
who takes his brother’s wife, had 
come upon them, and that he was 
fated to die childless. The marriage 
having been hitherto undisputed, he 
was not led to think of dissolving it, 
till the year 1527, when, in the pro- 
gress of the treaty of affinity nego- 
ciated with Francis, the French mi- 
nister objected to the legitimacy of 
the princess, on the ground that the 
marriage of which she was the fruit 
had been contracted in violation of a 
divine precept, which no human au- 
thority could impair. Some time be- 
fore, the council of Spain had made 
similar observations, and, on the 
doubtfulness of the matter, endea- 
voured to justify the dissolution of the 
contract of Charles and Mary. 

From all these circumstances, it is 
evident that Henry’s scruples arose 
from events which happened before 
Wolsey’s introduction at court, and 
were strengthened by occurrences over 
which he had no controul. The king 
first disclosed them to his confessor, 
and, probably, soon after to the car- 
dinal; but there is no evidence to 
ascribe their origin to the art of the 
one, or the machinations of the other. 
—pp- 216, 17. 


The suspicions of the queen were 
directed against Wolsey, in conse- 
quence of his well-known intimacy 
with the counsels of her husband ; 
but, from the account given iu these 
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ges, he appears to be intitled to 
credit for his preference of duty to 
interest. 

A commission was granted by the 
Pope, to investigate the case, and 
to proceed with the business in 
England. The hall of the Black- 
friars convent in London, where, in 
those days, the parliament usually as- 
sembled, was appointed for the sess- 
ion of the court. The circumstances 
attendant ou the trial are iu this 
work narrated at length. The queen, 
after a pathetic address to her hus- 
band, departed ; and, in reply to the 
monitory letters issued after the 
adjournment of the court, she ap- 
pealed to the pope; excepted to 
the place of trial, to the judges, to 
her counsel; and desired that the 
cause might be heard at Rome, 
Cardinal Campeggio, the pope's 
legate, wrote to Rome, and was 
disposed to urge the appeal. But 
the vehement expostulations of 
Wolsey were employed to deter the 
pope from compliance. 


“ For myself,” said he, “ rather 
than be swayed by fear or affection 
against the dictates of my conscience, 
J will suffer to be torn in picces joint 
by joint,”—p. 234. 


The decision of the pope was 
delayed, on the one hand, by his 
awe of the emperor, whose forces 
he was unable to resist; and on 
the other, by his apprehension of 
alienating England from the apo- 
stolical see. 

But Wolsey was of a spicit too 
exalted to betray any signs of de- 
jection. 

Articles of impeachment were 
speedily drawn up against him ; but 
although they passed the House of 
Lords, they were so ably opposed 
in the Commons by his former se- 
cretary, Thomas Cromwell, that 


they were thrown out by that 
branch of the legislature. Mr. Galt 
shows some natural partiality to 
Wolsey in his endeavour to exten- 
uate the charges. They contain 
several instances of tyranny to indi- 
viduals, and of illegal interference 
with the judges, in which it may be 
suspected, that a temper like the 
cardinal’s, emboldened by the assu- 
rance of impunity, would be too 
ready to indulge. We know not 
whether to regard the Oth article as 
a proof of the inveteracy of his 
enemies, which left no mode of 
annoyance unattempted, or as a 
curiosity, illustrative of the man- 
ners of the age, 


And also, whereas your grace is our 
sovereign lord and head, in whom 
standeth all the surety and wealth of 
this realm; the same lord cardinal, 
knowing himself to have the fowl and 
contagious disease of the great pox 
broken out upon him in divers places 
of his body, came dayly to your grace, 
rownding in your ears, and blowing 
upon your most noble grace, with 
his perilous and infective breath, to 
the marvellous danger of your high- 
ness, if God of his infinite goodness 
had not better provided for your high- 
ness: and when he was once healed 
of them, he made your grace to be- 
lieve, that his disease was an impos- 
tume in his head, and no other thing. 
—ppPp- excix, cc. 


His foes were now driven to 
other expedients. Wolsey was in- 
dicted on the sixteenth statute of 
Richard If, for having exercised 
his legatine commission without the 
king’s authority. The following 
passage is intitled to notice, both 
from the facts which it comprises, 
and the lofty independence of the 
message that concludes it, 


One of the judges was sent to Ashur 
to receive his answer to this shameles: 
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accusation. The reply of Wolsey was 
proud and melancholy. “ I am,” said 
he, “ now sixty years old, and the best 
of my days have been spent in his 
majesty’s service, in which my whole 
endeavour was to please hin ; an dis 
this that heinous offence for which 
im deprived in old age of my all, and 
dein en, as it were, to beg my bread? 
I expected some higher charge ; not 
that am guilty, but because his ma- 
jesty knows how ill it becomes the 
magnanimity of a king to condemn, 
without a he ‘aring, a servant who 
was greatest in his favor; and to 
inflict for a slight fault a punish- 
ment more cruel than death. What 
man is he that would not die, rather 
than witness those, whose faithful 
service he has long experienced, starv- 
ing around him? But, since so little 
can be alleged against me, I hope 
that this machination of combined en- 
vy will be as easily broken as my im- 
yeachment was thrown out of the par- 
Rename. It is well known to the hing, 
that I would not have presumed to 
exercise my legatine commission with- 
out his royal assent. All my property, 
as you know, is under sequestration ; 
I cannot, therefore, at present, pro- 
duce his letters, neither indeed if I 
could would I; for why should I con- 
tend with the king? Go, therefore, 
and tell him, that I acknowledge all 
that I have, (but of what do I speak? 
for | have nothing lefi,) or whatsoever 
{ had, to be the gifts of his royal 
bounty; and it is but just that he 
should revoke his favors if he think 
me unworthy of them. I remit my 
cause to him, to be at his pleasure 
either condemned or pardoned. If 
you will have me acknowledge myself 
guilty, be it so; but the king knows 
my imnocence, ‘and neither my own 
confession, nor the detractions of my 
enemies, can deceive him.” The 
judge then requested him to resign 
York place, the archie piscopal resi- 
dence in Westminster. The cardinal 
not considering it as his property, w as 
surprised at the request, and said to 
the judge, “ Sir, I that the 
king possesses a royal spirit, not re- 
quiring more by law than what is 
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reasonable; therefore I advise you, 
and all his council, to put no more 
into his head than may stand with his 
conscience. The council of a king 
ought to re spect more than 
law; for it is more honorable to do 
what is just than ae Brey is lawful. The 
king, for his own dignity, should mi- 
tigate the rigor of the laws; and it is 
for this purpose that he has appointed 
a chancellor, with power to appease 
and restrain the severity with which, 
in some cases, they might operate. 
And now, sir, can [ give away that 
which helongs as much to those who 
shall succeed me as to myself? I pray 
you, show me whether it be consist- 
ent with law or equity?” The judge 
was perplexed by these observations, 
and knew not well what answer to 
give. “In truth,” said he, “ there is 
little equity in the matter; but the 
king’s great power is suflicient to re- 
compense the see of York with double 
the value of the place.” “ That I 
know,” replied the cardinal, “ but 
there is no such condition in the pro- 
posal. You require of me a full and 
entire surrender of the rights of others 
with which I have been intrusted. If 
every bishop were to comply with 
such a request, what would become 
of the patrimony of the church? But 
I must submit to the king’s power. I 
charge you, however, to exonerate 
me from the guilt of this act; and to 
tell his majesty to remember, that 
there is both a heaven and a hell.” 
With this answer the judge returned 
to London.—pp. 250, 52. 


equity 


After this, his possessions and 
moveables, even to the colleges 
that he had founded, were forfeited 
to the crown. But he was soon 
afterwards regularly pardoned, and 
reinstated in the see of York, with 
a pension of a thousand marks per 
annum from the bishopric of Win- 
chester. 

Henry had not yet lost his for- 
mer regard for Wolsey. He ap- 
pears to have been wavering and 
irresolute with respect to the cou- 
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duct that he should adopt towards 
his old favorite. In his occasional 
demonstrations of favor, he might 
have been sincere; but the influ- 
ence of the cardinal’s enemies, while 
his absence would not permit him 
to counteract it, must undoubtedly 
have contributed to inflame the 
resentment of Henry, when it would 
otherwise have given way to more 
conciliating reflections. He could 
not brook to be checked by an in- 
tegrity of principle, which he did 
not expect ia the creature of his 
bounty ; nor could his passions en- 
dure what his reason might approve. 
Although, on hearing that Wolsey 
was indisposed, he directed his own 
physician to attend him, and be- 
stowed on the cardinal other marks 
of esteem, partly unknown to the 
privy council, he yet so far com- 
plied with the suggestions of his 
enemies, as to banish him to York, 
for the performance of the duties 
of his divcese. 

Wolsey accordingly proceeded 
to Caywood Castle, one of the resi- 
dences of the Archbishop of York, 
distant from the city about 12 
miles; and acquired considerable 
popularity in the course of the 
journey, by his affability and bene- 
ficence. As he had never been 
installed in the archiepiscopal see, 
the cathedral was prepared for the 
ceremony, and a day appointed for 
the celebration. The neighbouring 
gentry and clergy manifested their 
joy on the occasion; and he was 
even gratified by several friendly 
messages from the king. “ But the 
triunsph, or the illusion,” observes 
the author, “ was of short dura- 
tion, and served only to inflame the 
sense of disappointment, and to 
enhance the shock of a second 


fall.” 
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With the biography of Wolsey, 
Mr. Galt has intermingled several 
literary notices of considerable 
merit. We meet at p. 69, witha 
Monkish morality, printed from the 
origival in the British Museum, on 
a similar subject with the celebrated 
epic of Milton, and undoubtedly 
prior in point of date. 

‘The Appendix, p. clxxxvii. con- 
tains some curious authorities, on 
the subject of Alchymy and the 
transmutation of metals. 

In p. 181, some circumstances 
are mentioned, which throw a sus- 
picion of plagiarism on Dr. Middle- 
ton. Certainly, to those who have 
read the remarks upon Middleton’s 
Life of Cicero, in that illustrious 
monument of wit unclouded by 
study, and erudition directed by 
genius, the far-famed Preface to 
Bellendenus, another charge of 
plagiarism cannot appear incredible. 
It may, however, be observed, that 
a similarity of subject, in classical 
researches, must necessarily cause 
an identity of authorities ; and that 
no man should be held convicted of 
plundering the work of another, on 
account of a coincidence with some 
obscure publication, of the exist- 
ence of which he might be ignorant, 
without any disparagement to the 
solidity or elegance of lis learning. 

‘There is also, (p. 28.) a spirited 
poem on the battle of Flodden, 
* never before published.” 

The work embraces a consider- 
able portion of continental and do- 
mestic history, connected with the 
administration of Wolsey; but on 
this attractive theme we should have 
been unable to enter, without de- 
facing our portrait of the leading 
personage. His virtues and his 
faults, in mutual contrast, disclose a 
view of the human character, which 
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powerfully illustrates both its ener- 
gy and its weakness. They form 
the groundwork of a picture, where 


the gradations of light and darkness — 


are tempered with imposing effect ; 
and where the most brilliant colors 
in which our chequered and imper- 
fect nature can be adorned, are 
shaded by the mixture of its most 
humiliating frailties. 








Tus ReEMAINSOF HEsI0D, Trans- 
lated from the Greek into Eng- 
lish verse; with a preliminary 
dissertation on the life, writings, 
and araof Hesiod, and illustra- 
tive notes. By CHARLES ABRA- 
HAM Exton. London, Lack- 
ington. 1812. 12mo. pp. 390, 
Pr. 10s. 6d. 


PREFACE. 


While we possess rival translations 
of Homer, each excellent in its kind, 
it has been the fate of Hesiod to excite 
but little competition. The obsolete 
version. of George Chapman, a book 
uncommonly scarce, extends only to 
the Works and Days. It was publish- 
ed in 1618. A paraphrastical, but not 
inelegant version of the Battle of the 
Gods may be found among the poems 
of Dr. Broome, the coadjutor of Pope ; 
and some greatly superior passages 
in blank verse are given in the Analy- 
sis of Ancient Mythology. But the 
only attempt at a general translation 
is that by Thomas Cooke;' first pub- 
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lished in small quarto, in 1728; and 
republished by himself in 12mo, 1740 ; 
and in 1795 by Dr. Anderson, in the 
thirteenth volume of his British Poets. 
This, although a standard work, is in 
truth a very slovenly performance ; and 
possesses little, beyond the accidental 
merit of filling a blank in our litera- 
ture. 

Joseph Warton has quoted the ob- 
servation of a French author, that 
“ when a man writes, he should ani- 
mate himself with the hope of pleasing 
all the world, but he must renounce 
that hope the moment the book es- 
capes from his hands.” That I shall 
displease many I can easily suppose, 
for I cannot profess to have altogether 
succeeded in pleasing myself : 


Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quem 
vult manus et mers, 

Nec semper fertet quodcumque minabi- 
tur arcus. 


Let it however be remembered that 
the beauties of the original are mixed 
with alloy; there is gold, but there is 
also dross. The remains of this an- 
cient poet are chiefly interesting as 
curious memorials of the legendary 
fables of the Greeks, of their system of 
ethics, and of the rude arts and man- 
ners of a remote age. A translation 
of Hesiod is perhaps little calculated 
to become popular, but it should not 
be judged by the same poetical stan- 
dard as a translation of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, or the Geergics of 
Virgil. I am well convinced that 
trom the very nature of the work, ma- 
lignity might extract food for its gra- 
tification, but from candor I expect 
that, be my own deficiencies what 
they may, I shall not be considered 


* It does not include the singular literary curiosity entitled The Shield of Her- 
cules; which has never hitherto been translated in our language. This is the same 
writer to whom Pope alludes in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot : 

From these the world shall judge of men and books, 
Notfrom the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cookes ; 


and again in the Dunciad ; ~ 


Be thine, my stationer, this magic gift, 

Cooke shall be Prior, and Coneanen Swift. 
Some biographical anecdotes of Cooke were communicated by Sir Joseph Mawby to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine ; vol. 61—2, together with a summary account of his wri- 
tings, and extracts from his common-place books, The contributor successfully repels 


certain imputations of Pope’s commentator. 
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responsible for those of my author. 
My prescribed limits will not allow 
me to explain or defend my particular 
sentiments on the subject of transla- 
tion. I have endeavoured to trace my 
author’s meaning through all its wind- 
ings, and to seize those prominent 
strokes of diction which mark the 
features of style. On this latter point 
I wish to anticipate a common objec- 
tion. Very undve ridicule has some- 
times been thrown on a faithful adhe- 
rence to the peculiarities of Grecian 
style. A hero is called a tamer of hor- 
ses ; a beautiful woman is described by 
the elegance of her ankles, and not 
unfrequently, by her ample or stately 
steps. Such particulars may be laugh- 
ed at as unnecessarily minute ; but 
they belong to the original costume ; 
they define the character of style, and 
illustrate national manners. The sig- 
nificance of these characteristic epi- 
thets is lost, if they be understood in a 
merely figurative sense, and generali- 
zed into brave and beauteous and grace- 
ful. 
For the same reason I must decline 
a discussion on the merits of blank 
verse, and on its fitness to represent 
the ancient rhythm.' A great part of 
the Theogony, and the whole of the 
Shield, are of an epic cast; and I am 
justified by classical analogy, in_re- 
garding the metre of Milton asa legi- 
timate model of epic verse. The free- 
dom of blank measure appears, indeed, 
essential to the Theogonia. It were 
doubtless practicable, by the aid of epi- 
thet, and periphrasis, and apostrophe, 
to torture into rhyme that endless ca- 
talogue of enumerated divinities ; but 
the violation of the original severe sim- 
a would scarcely be compensated 
yy any accession of poetic pleasure, 
from a metrical jargon so little resem- 
bling the smooth and equable versiti- 
cation of Hesiod. Where precepts 
are to be imprest, and sententious 
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maxims rounded and condensed, the 

couplet may, I think, be employed 

with advantage ; and I consider it as 

therefore well adapted to the general 

preceptive character of the Works and 
ays. 

It remains to say a few words on the 
subject of the notes. With regard to 
the mythological part, if I have felt a 
degree of conviction on my own mind, 
Iam perfectly aware that such con- 
viction has by no means generally been 

: . - y bee 
produced on the mind of others. Yet 
the keen research and vast erudition 
of the author of the Analysis of An- 
cient Mythology, are at least entitled 
to respect ; aud are very feebly opposed 
by the random sneer of sceptical dog- 
matism. I could not hesitate in pre- 
ferring Mr. Bryant’s luminous and 
comprehensive system before the 
scheme of Pheenician primitives insti- 
tuted by Le Clere,* and the theory of 
parable and moral allegory invented 
by Lord Bacon, to which Cooke has 
had recourse in his notes illustrative 
of Hesiod ; the explications of the for- 
mer resting on the insecure basis of an 
arbitrary etymology, and those of the 
latter being founded on the mere ca- 
price of ingenious but fanciful conjec- 
ture. 

I should exceed the boundaries of 
my plan, and probably the patience of 
my readers, were I to discuss the end- 
less diversity of hypotheses to which 
the pagan philosophy has given rise. 
Astronomy, history, the page of holy 
writ, and the catalogue o arts and 
sciences, have been severally resorted 
to as the source of these allegorical 
fables; and the mythical theology of 
the ancients has at one time been de- 
graded into the merest physical idola- 
try, and at another exalted into a re- 
fined emblematical worship of the true 
invisible Omniscience. From this be- 
wildering variety of systems, I have se- 
lected that which appeared to me the 


* The reader is referred to Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of Language, and 


Kaimes’s Elements of Criticism. 


* See Le Clerc’s annotations to his edition of Hesiod, and Lord Bacon’s treatise De 
Sapientia Veterum ; volume 3rd of his works. 

3 See Jablonski, Pantheon Lgyptiacum; Banier, La Mythologie, La Fable expli- 
quée par U Histoire ; Huet, Dem. Evang.; Bochart, Geogr. Sacr.; ou De Gebclin, Monde 


Primitif ; Cudworth, Intellect. Syst. 
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most plausible, the best authenticated 
by collateral evide nee, and the most 
consistent with itself. 


As a specimen of the work, we 


select Mr. Elton’s version of one of 


the most spirited descriptions in the 
Theogony, relating the contest 
between the Gods and the Titans. 


Long they fought 
With toil soul-harrowing ; they the deities 
Titanic and Saturnian ; each to each 
Oppos'd, in valor of promiscuous war. 
From Othrys’ lofty summit warr'd the 
host 
OF gioricus Titans; from Olympus they, 
The band of gift-dispensing deities [love. 
Whom fair-hair'd Rhea bere to Saturn's 
So wag'd they war soul-harrowing : each 
with each {join’d 
Ten years and more the furious battle 
Unintermitted : nor to either host 
Was issue of stern strife, nor end: alike 
Did either stretch the limit of the war. 
But now when Jove had set before his 
powers 
All things befitting ; the repast of Gods, 
The nectar and ambrosia, in each breast 
Kindled th’ heroic spirit: and now all 
The nectar and ambrosia sweet had 
shard, [men : 
When spake the Father of the gods and 
* Hear, ye illustrious race of earth and 
Heaven, [Fall long 
What now the soul within me prompts. 
Day after day in battle have we stood 
Oppos’d, Titanic and Saturnian Gods, 
For conquest and for empire : still do ye, 
In deadly combat with the Titans join d, 
Strength mighty and unconque rable 
hands [love 
Display ; remembering our benignant 
And tender mercies which ye prov d, again 
From restless agony of bondage ris’ n, 
So will’d our counsel, and from gloom to 
day.” 
He spake; 
renown’d: 
“ © Jove august! not darkly hast thou 
said ; 
Nor know we not how excellent thou art 
In wisdom: from a curse most horrible 
Rescuing immortals ; O imperial Son 
Of Saturna! by thy counsels have we ris’n 
Again, from bitter bondage and the depth 
Of darkness, all unhoping of relief: 
Then with persisting spirit and device 
Of prudent warfare, shall we still assert 
Thy empire midst the rage of arms, and 
still 


when answer’d Cottus the 
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In hardy conflict brave the Titan foe.” 
He ccasd. The gift-dispensing Gods 

around (then 

Heard, and in praise assented : nor tilt 

So burn’d each breast with ardor to 
destroy. 

All on that day rous’d infinite the war, 

Female and male: the Titan Deities, 

‘The Gods from Saturn sprung, and those 
whom Jove {light : 


From subterraneous gloom releas‘d io 
Terrible, strong, of force enormous ; 
burst {huge : 


A hundred arms from all their shoulders 
From all their shoulders fifty heads up- 
sprang {array’d 
O'er limbs of sinewy mould. They then 
Against the Titans in fell combat stood, 
And in their nervous grasp wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 


The ‘Titan phalanx clos'd: then hands of 


strength {of war. 

Join’d prowess, and display’d the works 

Tremendvus then th’ immeasurable sea 

Roard: earth resounded; the wide 
heaven throughout (vast 

Groan'd shattering : from its base Olympus 

Reel'd to the’violence of Gods : the shock 

Of deep concussion rock'd the dark abyss 

Kemote of ‘Tartarns ; the shrilling din 

Of hollow tramplings and strong battle- 
strokes, 

And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 

So they reciprocal their weapons hurl’d 

Groan-scattering ; and the shout of either 
host 

Burst in exhorting ardor to the stars 

Of heaven ; with mighty war-cries either 
host 

Encountering clos'd. 

Nor longer then did Jove 

Curb his full power; but instant in his 
soul [fill’d 

There grew dilated strength, and it was 

With his omnipotence. At once he loos’d 

His whole of might, and put forth all the 
God. 

The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, 
flash’d [oas’d 

With his continual presence; ter he 

Incessant torth, and scatter'd fires on 
fires. {nings flew 

Hurl'd from his hardy grasp the light- 

Reiterated swift ; the whirling flash 

Cast sacred splendor, and the thunder- 
bolt {earth 

Fell; roar’d around the nurture-yielding 

Ine onflagration, far on every side 

‘Th’ immensity of forests crackling blaz’d: 

Yea, the broad earth bura'd Ted, the 
streams that mix 

With ocean, and the deserts of the sea. 
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Round and around the Titan brood of 
Earth 
Roll'd the hot vapor on its fiery surge ; 
The liquid heat air’s pure expanse divine 
Suffus'd : the radiance heen ef quivering 
tlame dim orb 
That shot from writhen lightnings, each 
Strong though they were, intolerable 
smote, [fhrough the void 
And scorclid their blasted vision, 
Of Erebus, the preternatural glare 
Spread, mingling fire with darkness. But 
to see (man, 
With human eye, and hear with ear of 
Had been, as if midway the spacious 
heaven, (nether earth 
Hurtling with earth, shock’d—e'en as 
Crash’d from the ceatre, and the wreck of 
heaven 
Fell ruining frovn high. So vast the din 
When, Gods encountering Gods, the clang 
of arms fheaven. 
Commingled, and the tumult roar'd from 
Shrill rush’d the hollow winds; aud reus’d 
throughout 
A shaking, and a gathering dark of dust, 
The crush of thunders and the glare of 
flames, 
The fiery darts of Jove ; full in the midst 
Of either host they swept the roaring 
sound (rose 
Of tempest, and the shouting : mingled 
The din of dreadful battle. There stern 
strength (ight 
Put forth the proof of prowess, tiil the 
Declin'd : but first in opposite array 
Full Jong they stood, aud bore the brant 
of war. 
Amid the foremost towering in the van 
The war-unsated Gyges, Briareus, [they 
And Cottus, bitterest conflict wag’d : for 
Successive thrice a hundred rocks in air 
Hurld from their sinewy grasp: with 
missile storm (drove 
The Titan host o’ershadowing, them they 
Ail-haughty as they were, with hands of 
strength earth, 
Oercoming them, beneath th’ expanse of 
And bound with galling chains ; so far 
beneath isky : 
This earth, as earth is distant from the 
So deep the space to darksome ‘Tartaras. 
A brazen anvil rushing from the sky 
Through thrice three days would toss in 
airy whirl, [arose : 
Nor touch this earth till the tenth sun 
Or down earth's chasm precipitate 
revolve, (verge 
Nor till the tenth sun rose attain the 
Of Tartarus. A fence of massive brass 
Is forg’d around: around the pass is 
roll'd 
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A night of triple darkness ;and above 
Impend the roots of earth and barren sea. 
There the ‘Titanic Gods in wurkiest 
gloom ad {will ; 
Lie hidden, such the cloud-assembler’s 
There in a place of darkness, where vast 
earth {lies : 
Has end; from thence no egress open 
Neptune's huge hand with brazen gates 
the mouth 
Has clos'd ; a wall environs every side. 
pp- 109—115. 
eocceeversseseee The host 
Of glorious Titans, 


The giants, whom Abydenus makes the 
builders of Babel, are by other writers 
represented as the Titans They are said 
to have received their name trom their 
mother Titza, by which we areto under- 
stand that they were denominated from 
their religion and place of worship. The 
ancient altars consisted of a conical hill 
of earth, in the shape ofa woman’s breast. 
‘Titea was one of tuese. Itis a term com- 
pounded of Tit-aia, and signifies literally 
a breast of earth. ‘These altars were also 
calied Tit-au and ‘Tii-anis, from the great 
fountain of light, styled An and Anis ; 
hence many places were cailed Titanis 
and Titana where the worship of the sun 
prevailed. By these giants and Titans 
are always meant the sons of Ham and 
Chus. That the sons of Chus were the 
chief agents bothin erecting the tower of 
Babel, and in maintaining principles of 
rebellion, is plain ; for it is said of Nim- 
rod the son of Chus, that “ the beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel.” The sons of 
Chus would not submit to the divine dis- 
pensation in the original disposition of 
the several families ; and Nimrod, who 
first took upon him regal state, drove 
Ashur from his demesnes and forced him 
to take shelter in the higher parts of Me- 
sopotamia. ‘This was their first act of re- 
bellion and apostacy. ‘Their second was 
to erect alotty tower, asa landmark to 
repair to>as a token to direct them, and 
prevent their being scattered abroad. It 
was an idolatrous temple erected in honor 
of the sun, and called the tower of Bel, 
as the city, from its consecration to the 
sun, was named Bei-on, the city of the 
solar god. ‘Their intention was to have 
founded a great, if not an aniversal, em- 
pire ; but their purpose was defeated by 
the confounding of their labial utterance. 
By this judgment they were dispersed, 
the tower was deserted, and the city left 
unfinished. ‘These circumstances seem, 
in great measure, te be recorded by the 
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gentile writers. They add, that a wat 
soon after commenced between the Ti- 
tans and the family of Zeuth. This was 
no other than the war mentioned by Mo- 
ses, which was carried on by four kings 
of the family of Shem against the sons of 
Ham and Chus. Thedispersion from Ba- 
bylonia had weakened the Cuthites. ‘The 
house of Skem took advantage of their 
dissipation, and recovered the land of 
Shinar, which had been unduly usurped 
by their enemies. After -this suecess 
they proceeded further and attacked the 
‘Litanians in all their quarters. After a 
contest of some time they made them tri- 
butavies; but upon their rising in rebel- 
lion, after a space of thirteen years, the 
confederates wade a fresh imvoad into 
their countries. “ Twelve years they 
served Chedoriaomer, and in the thir- 
teenth they rebelled, and in the fourteenth 
year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings 
that were with him, and smote the Re- 
phaims in Ashtaroth Karnaim,” who were 
no other than the ‘Titaus. They are ac- 
cordingly rendered by the Seventy, the 
giant brood of Ashtaroth ; aud the valley of 
the Rephaim in Samue! is translated the 
valley of the Titans. From the sacred his- 
torians we may then infer that there were 
two periods of this war. The first when 
the king of Elam and his associates laid 
the Rephaim urder contribution; the 
other, when upon their rebellion, they re- 
duced them a second time to obedience. 
The first part is mentioned by several an- 
cient writers, and is said to have lasted 
ten years. Hesiod takes notice of both, 
but makes the first rather of longer dura- 
tion ; 


Ten years, and more, they sternly strove 
in arms. 


In the second engagement the poet in- 
ferms us that the ‘Titans were quite dis- 
eomfited and ruined ; and, according to 
the mythology of the Greeks, they were 
eondemned to reside in Tartarus, at the 
extremities of the known world. A large 
body of Titanians, after their dispersion, 
settled in Mauritania, which is the region 
called Tartarus. The mythologists ad- 
judged the Titans to the realms of night 
merely from not attending to the purport 
of the term ¢6p09. This word described the 
west ; and itsignified also darkness. From 
this secondary acceptation the Titans of 
the west were consigned to the reaims of 
night, being situated, with respect to 
Greece, towards the regions of the setting 
sun.— Bryant. 


eseeeseeeees Through the void 
Of Erebus. 


Xéo; is here undoubtedly a guiph or 
chasm, not chaos, as we usually understand 
it. Le Clere explains it to mean the va- 
cuity of air ; Grevius, the abyss of Ere- 
bus: both are supported by authorities ; 
but the latter seems here entitled to pre- 
ference, as the poet had already described 
the coutlagration of air. In this sense it 
is used by Virgil :-— 

seseeeeeeeeeeees Ve silent shades! 

O Chaos hear, and Phiegethon pro- 

found !— Pitt, 
eocccssecccesss+ A8 nether earth 

Crash'd from the centre, and the wreck of 

hearen 

Fell ruining from high. 

Milton has imitated this comparison :— 


seeeereeess+Nor was his ear less peal’d 

With noises loud and ruinous ; 

seeeeeeeeee» Less than if this frame 

Of heaven were falling, and these ecle- 
ments 

In matiny had from their axle torn 

The stedfast earth. 


The sixth book of the Paradise Lost 
exhibits in many instances a striking 
parallet with Hesiod’s Battle of the 
Gods. 


The war-unsated Gyges, §c. 


Hesiod has confounded the history by 
supposing the Giants and Titans to have 
been difierent persons. He accordingly 
makes them oppose each other: and 
even Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, whom 
all other writers mention as Titans, are 
by him introduced in opposition, and 
described as of another family. His 
description is, however, much to the 
purpose, and the first contest and dis- 
persion are plainly alluded to.— Bryant. 


creeescecesseees So far beneath 
This earth, as earth is distant from the 
sky. 


The ancients had a notion that the 
earth was a widely extended plain, which 
terminated abruptiy in a vast clift of im- 
measurable descent. At the bottom 
was achaotic pool, which so far sunk 
beneath the couifines of the world, that to 
express the depth and distance they ima- 
gined an anvil of iron tossed from the 
top could not reach it intendays. This 
mighty pool was the great Atlantic Ocean, 
and these extreme parts of the earth were 
Mauritania. and Iberia, for in- each of 
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these countries the Titans resided.— 
Bryant. 

This explains the introduction of Atlas 
before the gates of Tartarus ; Guietus is 
therefore mistaken in supposing the lines 
spurious. 

Milton's classical reading appears in 
his description of the distance from 
heaven to heil : 

Nine days they fell ; the tenth the yawning 
guif 
Receiv'd them. 


An appendix presents us with 
some extracts from Chapman’s trans- 
lation of Hesiod. 
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Cuap. I. 
The family of Bossuet. 

Bossver descended from an ancient 
and noble family in Burgundy. Seve- 
ral members of it had filled, with 
credit, offices of distinction in the 
Parliament of Dijon. On the first 
establishment of the Parliament of 
Metz, the dignity of its first Presi- 
dent was conierred on the uncle of 
Bossuet; and the father of Bossuet 
was appointed one of its Counsellors. 
He had two sons; Anthony, the eld- 
est of them, became Master of Re- 
quests, and afterwards Intendant of 
Soissons; the second of them is the 
subject of these pages; he was born 
on 27th of September, 1627. 

Cuav. Hf. 
The early Studies of Bossuet. 

Aw ardor tor study was discovered 
in Bossuet, in his very earliest years. 
He was first placed under the care of 
his uncle; who, being himself a man 
of learning, quickly perceived the 
great natural talents of his nephew, 
and took pleasure in cultivating them. 
While he was a mere boy, Bossuet 
accidentally opened, in his uncle’s 
library, the Old Testament; he de- 
voured it with avidity, and in his old 
age, frequently mentioned the pleasure 
which he had received from its peru- 
sal. He used to say, that no work had 

iven him such exquisite delight, as he 
had felt on his first perusal of the 
Bible. This was equaily a proof of 
his good sense, and true piety. The 
exquisite descriptions of domestic life 
aa manners, with which the Old 
Testament abounds, the interesting 
narratives which it contains, of the 
public events in the history of the 
chosen seed, the countless beauties 
and frequent sublimity of its poetical 
and prophetic parts; and, above all, 
the affecting simplicity which is spread 
over the whole of the sacred volume, 
make it, even as a mere literary com- 
position, the delight of every man of 
real taste. The beauty and sublimity 
of the New Testament are still more 
striking. It was natural therefore 
that the divine pages should captivate 
such a mind as Bossuet’s, even in his 








very e: ar} iest yea It ts to his praise, 
that this rr nt to them increased 
with his years. In time, they became 
so familiar to him, that the verSe, the 
line, the word which he wished to 
remember, was ever present to his 
memory; and it was generally sup- 
posed by his friends, that he knew the 
aie contents of the sacred volumes 
by heart. 

Ile was placed, by his uncle, at the 
College of the Jesuits at Dijon. His 
Jaborious application to his tasks, was 
the wonder of his school-fellows, and 
procured from them, in allusion to the 
surname of his family, the nic —- 
of Bos Suetus Aratro. The Jesuits 
wished to retain him among them; 
but, as soon as he had reached the 
class of rhetoric, his uncle, who had 
other views for him, removed him to 
Paris, and entered him in the College 
of Navarre. Nicholas Cornet was 
principal of that college. He showed 
a marked affection for Bossuet, and 
directed his studies. He was a person 
of great learning ; and one of the ear- 
liest and most formidable antagonists 
of the Jansenists. Bossuet always 
spoke of him, in terms of the highe st 
esteem, and, at his decease, pro- 
nounced his funeral oration. He men- 
tions in it a circumstance greatly to 
the praise of M. Cornet. Cue of his 
friends having a law-suit, M. Cornet 
exerted his interest in favor of his 
friend, with the judge, who was to try 
the cause; and it was decided in his 
favor. Some time afterwards, M. Cor- 
net had doubts of the justice of the 
decision; and, being apprehensive 
that it had been influenced by his 
conversations with the judge, he paid 
to the adversary the whole amount 
of the swm in dispute. pp. 1—4. 


In 1652, Bossuet received the 
order of priest! hood, and after 
various gradations of dignity, he 
was promoted, in 1069, to the 
Bishopric of Condom. 


Cuap. IV. 
Bossuet’s Classical Studies. 
Ari the Biographers of Bossuet 
mention, that, in the early part of his 
studies, he acquired a perfect know- 
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ledve of the Greek and Latin langua- 
ges; that he had repeatedly perused 
the works of the principal poets, hiis- 
torians and orators of antiquity, and 
that Homer and Demosthenes, among 
the Greeks, and Virgil! among the 
Latins, were his favorite authors. His 
acquaintance with them, gave bim 
that chaste and nervous style, which is 
so seldom attained by persons, who 
have not formed themselves on those 
models. In the works of such wri- 
ters, brilliant, pathetic, and even sub- 
lime passages are often found; but 
that, which constitutes the perfection 
of style, and alone enables it to en- 
gage attention, when it is not excited 
by a sentiment, an image, or a turn of 
phrase particularly striking, the inde- 
scribable charm of the proper word 
in the proper place, is learned nowhere, 
but in the Greek and- Roman school. 
With how much difficulty it is attained, 
Bossuet himself is a striking example. 
The Benedictine editors of his works 
inform us, that his manuscripts are so 
much distigured by obliterations, in- 
sertions and corrections of every sort, 
as to be almest illegible. This is the 
case of almost all writers, whose 
works reach a future age. It was par- 
ticularly the case of a celebrated ora- 
tor znd author of our times. Nothing 
seems more flowing or more easy 
than the style of the late Mr. Edmund 
Burke; it ‘has all the appearance of 
an effusion of unpremeditated elo- 
quence. But we are informed, that, 
almost every period in his writings, 
wus wriiten over three times, at least, 
bejore it satisfied its auther; and that, 
even In that state, the work was 
printed, with a large margin, for the 
purpose ef a still further revision ; 
and was, even then, once more cor- 
rected before it was submitted to the 
public eve.—Such is the toilsome 
drudgery to which every writer must 
submit, who aspires to be numbered 
among the classical writers of his 
country. Yet after all the labor we 
have mentioned, the writings of Bos- 
sue t, those even, which he polished 
with the greatest care, are not wholly 
free from sins against syntax and 
grammar. 

Through life, Bossuet was a very 
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early riser: and if, while he was in 
hed, his sleep was delayed or inter- 
rupted, he availed himself of it, to 
write his letters, or to commit to paper, 
any interesting thought which oc- 
curred to him; he also frequently 
gave this time to prayer. No portion 
of time, he used to say, was so favor- 
able to devotion, as the siillness of 
the night; none, when the Holy Spirit 
was more propitious to those, who 
invoke him. 

He had no regular hours for his 
meals; visits of ceremony, which the 
most imperious etiquétte did not pre- 
scribe, he neither received, nor paid : 
but it appears that he was easy of 
access, and affable in conversation.— 
Ife was so covetous of his time, as 
to deny himself the blameless recrea- 
tion of a walk in his garden. Once, 
however, he fell into conversation with 
his gardener ; and remarked that his 
garden had few of his visits —* That 
is very true,” said the gardener ; “ but, 
if the trees bore Chrysostoms or 
Austins or Ambroses, you would be 
devouring their fruit, from morning to 
night.” pp. &—11. 


The controversy of Bossuet with 
Father Caffaro, a Theatine Monk, 
on the tendency of Stage Enter- 
tainments, induces us to form no 
very favorable opinion of the liber- 
ality or enlargement of his views ; 
and we must extend the remark to 
his principles of religions tolera- 
tion. He asserts (p. 80.) “the 
general right of Clhiristian princes 
to enforce acts of religious con- 
formity by wholesome severities ;” 
such, for example, as the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots after the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantys. 
(p. 79.) Against the Bibliotheque 
des Peres of Du Pin, he presented 
a memorial which caused the seizure 
of the whole impression. (p. 113.) 
Such conduct as this will neither 
recommend Bossuet nor the religion 
that he professed. His opposition 
to the claims of the Pope, in de- 
fence of the prerogatives of the 
French king, might argue an inde- 
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pendence of spirit; but, on all 
occasions, he preserved a respectful 
distance trom those opinions which 
might interfere with his preferment. 
His funeral orations abound with 
passages of adulation to persons of 
exalted rank; and the Editor pro- 
perly notices (p. 128.) the opposite 
conduct of Bourdaloue, in relation 
to the Prince of Condé. 

Bossuet’s Exposition of the Doc- 
trine of his Church procured to the 
Catholic Religion one of its most 
illustrious converts in the per. 
son of the Marshal de Turenne. 
In his conference with M. Claude, 
he appears more solicitous to baffle 
his antagonist by a scholastic cavil- 
ling on terms, than by the force of 
sound argument. Mr. Butler gives 
only Bossuet’s account of this dis- 
putation: we should have been 
gratified by the additional state- 
ment of M. Claude. Audi alteram 
partem is a precept of considerable 
utility in deciding controversy; and 
even by the admission of Bossuet, 
the advantages of the contest were 
reciprocal. 

It is well-known that Mr. Gibbon 
was converted to the Catholic reli- 
gion, at a very early age, by the 
perusal of Bossuet; and he proba- 
bly retained through life that ad- 
miration of him as an author, which 
commenced in his boyhood. This 
circumstance may have operated, in 
part, the similarity of sentiment, 
mentioned by the Editor in p. 76, 
but ascribed wholly by him to a 
different cause, 

The disputes between the Pope 
and the king of France gave rise to 
a Geueral Assembly of the Clergy, 
which was opened on the 9th of 
November, 1082, by a solemn high 
mass, at which Bossuet pronounced 
an eloquent sermon, The assembly 
then proceeded to the business be- 
fore them, and drew up their cele- 
brated declaration, which was pen- 
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ned by Bossuet: it consists of four 
articles. 

The first article declares, that the 
power, which Jesus Christ has given 
ta St. Peter and his successors, vicars 
of Christ, relates only to spiritual 
things, and those, which concern sal- 
vation; and not to things, civil and 
temporal: so that, in temporals, kings 
and princes are not subject to the 
ecclesiastical power, and cannot, di- 
rectly or indirectly, be deposed by the 
power of the keys; or their subjects 
discharged, by it, from the obedience, 
which they owe to their sovereigns, or 
from their oaths of allegiance. 

The second article declares, that the 
plenitude of the power, which resides 
in the Holy See and the successors of 
St. Peter, in respect to spiritual con- 
cerns, does not derogate from what 
the Council of Constance has defined, 
in its fourth and fifth sessions, on the 
superior authority of general councils. 

The third article declares, that the 
exercise of the apostolical power of 
the Holy See, should be governed by 
the Canons, which have been enacted 
by the Spirit of God, and ure respected 
by all the Christian world; and that 
the rules, customs and usages, received 
by the kingdom and churches of 
France, and approved by the Holy See, 
should be inviolably preserved. 

The fourth article declares, that, in 
questions of faith, the pope has the 
principal authority, and that his 
decisions extend over the universal 
church, and each church in particular ; 
but that, unless they have the consent 
of the church, they are not irre- 
formable. 

These articles passed unanimously, 
and the monarch was desired to pub- 
lish them throughout his rch ang 
He immediately issued an edict, by 
which he ordered the Declaration to 
be registered by all the Parliaments, 
Bailliwicks, Stewarties, Universities, 
and Faculties of Divinity and Canon 
Law, within his dominions. ‘The edict 
forbad all persons, secular or regular, 
to write or teach any thing contrary to 
the Declaration; and that no person 
should be appointed professor of The- 
ology, who did not previously engage 
to teach no other doctrine. pp. 106, 7. 
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The labors of Bossuet in Bibli- 
eal criticism are the subject of a 
short chapter. 

After Bossuet was appointed pre- 
ceptor to the Dauphin, he resigned 
the bishopric of Condom, and Louis 
XIV. compensated the sacrifice by 
presenting him with other benefices. 

When the education of the Dau- 
phin was completed, Bossuet was 
nominated to the bishopric of 
Meaux. He was appointed succes- 
sively Almoner to the Dauphiness, 
Superior of the College of Navarre, 
Warden of the University of Sor- 
bonne, Counsellor of State, and 
first Almoner of the Duchess of 
Burgundy. On the 12th of April, 
1704, he died in the 76th year of 
his age, in the arms of M. Hebert. 








Two Successive Tours through- 
out the whole of WALES, with 
several of the adjacent Enelish 
Counties, so as to form a Com- 
prehensive View of the Pictu- 
resque Beauty, the Peculiar Man- 
ners, and the Fine Remains of 
Antiquity, in that interesting 
part of the British Island. By 
Henry Sxrine, Esq. LL.B. 
[Author of a General Account of 
all the Rivers of Note in Great 
Britain, and of Three Succes- 
sive Tours in the North of Eng- 
land and Scotiand.] Second Edi- 
tion, with a Map, and Additions. 
London, Turner. 1812. 8vo, 
pp. 280. Pr. 10s. 6d. 


It is almost impossible, and it 
would detract greatly from the in- 
terest of this work, to abridge its 
contents: we shall therefore only 
notice the most remarkable places 
of which the author gives an ac- 
count, and which, we think, will be 
sufficient to show the nature of the 
present volume, 
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The proper approach to South 
Wales is by way of Glocester, a city 
of great opulence and commercial iin- 
portance, and though badly situated, 
its streets are regular and well- 
formed, nor are they unadorned with 
many handsome public buildings ; 
among these the hospital, and a very 
complete gaol are conspicuous: but 
the principal object which attracts 
the attention of a traveller is the ca- 
thedral, confessedly one of the 
finest in the kingdom. ‘ Without,’ 
says Mr. Skrine, ‘its lofty tower and 
four transparent pinnacles adorned 
with exquisite fretwork, make a 
conspicuous figure; within, the 
high roof and Gothic ornaments of 
the choir forma noble contrast with 
the simple grandeur of the ponder- 
ous Saxon pillars and arches which 
support the aisle.’ 

Our author soon afterwards de- 
scribes his navigation on the river 
Wye, so deservedly celebrated for 
its romantic and beautiful scenery. 

Chepstowe is irregularly built on 
the side of a steep hill, but is an 
agreeable and opulent town; one 
of the most remarkable objects is 
the bridge, uniting the counties of 
Glocesterand Monmouth, it is built 
chiefly of wood, with the exception 
of a massy stone pier in the centre ; 
and as the tide rises to a consider- 
able height, its surface is composed 
of boards so placed, as to admit the 
water freely between the interstices. 
Caerwent, the Venta Silurum of the 
Romans, the inconsiderable remains 
of which now only consist of a 
curious tesselated pavement, in 
high preservation; the town of 
Monmouth; Llantony Abbey, situ- 
ated in a deep recess of the Black 
Mountain, the west front of which 
is tolerably perfect, as are also the 
principal aisle, and its pillars with 
their arches : the tower rose in the 
centre of the church; and two of 
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its sides are yet remaining with 
three rows of windows, partly of 
Saxon, and partly of Gothic archi- 
tecture, in each ; Caerphilli Castle, 
formerly the largest in Britain, and 
situated in a wild plain, encompass- 
ed by a chain of steep and rugged 
hills, form together the most promi- 
nent features in this part of the 
country: nor are the ruins of Caer- 
leon, the Isca Silurum of the Ro- 
mans, and the neat well-built town 
of Caerdiffe, less interesting ob- 


jects; while the peculiar magni- 


licence, and venerable grandeur of 
the old cathedral of Llandaffe, con- 
trasted with the architectural ab- 
surdities of the new, must command 
the attention of the most indifferent 
and tasteless observer of the works 
of art. We must not omit to men- 
tion Swansea; Kidwelly Castle, re- 
markable for four round towers, and 
belonging to the Duchy of Lan- 
caster; the beautiful sea-view at 
Tenby ; Milford-Haven ; the reno- 
vated grandeur and magnificence of 
the cathedral of St. David’s; the 
curious structure of the Devil’s 
Bridge; the remains of Caractaeus’s 
and Cwsar’s camps; and Offa's 
Dyke, which passes by Knighton, 
‘extending from the mouth of the 
Dee in a slant direction across the 
kingdom to \Veymouth.’ 

The author and his companions 
having traversed the whole of South 
Wak, returned to England, before 
they entered the northern, and by far 
the most interesting division of the 
country. They travelled through 
a considerable part of Hereford- 
shire and Worcestershire, the capi- 
tal of which latter county is beauti- 
fully situated on a bank sloping to 
the Severn, over which, on the en- 
trance into the city, is a magnificent 
stone bridge. Its cathedral, though 
less exquisitely ornamented than 
that of Glocester, is peculiarly ex- 
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cellent in its height, space, and the 
lightness of its architecture, nor 
should the striking neatness which 
characterizes the interior be over- 
looked. 

Here our author thinks the tour of 
the southern part of the principality 
ends, and from hence he commences 
his description of North Wales, 

About a mile from Warwick, we 

are informed, is Guy’s Cliff, now a 
seat of the Greathead family. The 
chapel contains a gigantic statue of 
the far-famed legendary hero, Guy, 
Earl of Warwick; in the garden are 
shown his well, and the cave where 
he practised the austerities of a 
hermit, when he retired from the 
world ; his armour too, which is pre- 
served in the castle, together with 
the porridge-pot and the rib of the 
dun cow excite an awful admiration 
of his wonderful achievements, and 
an enthusiastic respect for the me- 
mory of this renowned champion of 
England. In Flintshire the curious 
well of St. Winifred, which is said 
to throw up 21 tuns of water in a 
minute, attracted the notice of our 
travellers: some credulous, super- 
stitious people gravely enough re- 
late that it sprung from the body 
of the Virgin St. Winifred, after she 
had been barbarously ravished and 
murdered ; and muititudes of the 
faithful used to resort to the spot, 
to implore the intercession of its 
holy patron, and to be healed from 
their infirmities by the miraculous 
effects of the water; though it has 
lately grown into disuse, because its 
medicinal properties have been 
found by this enlightened age to be 
a little apocryphal. 

In the island of Anglesea our au- 
thor visited the Paris Mountain, by 
far the greatest curiosity it can 
boast, as well as the most consi- 
derable source of its wealth. 
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The copper mines in this part of 
the island are supposed to have been 
known to and worked by the Romans, 
and a lake on the mountain, which is 
now filled up, has been distinguished, 
long before the present works were 
formed, by the title of “the Mine 
Pool.” Various are the modes of 
accounting for the modern name of 
this mountain, the most probable of 
which makes it derived from the old 
Welsh word Prass, signifying brass, 
which might easily be corrupted into 
aris. Whiatever may be the found- 
ation of this conjecture, the Paris 
Mountain cannot fail to excite the ad- 
miration of all strangers, both from 
its appearance, the extent of its works, 
and the regularity with which they 
are conducted. This mine is consi- 
derably more than a mile in circum- 
ference, and on an average 1300 men 
are employed in it constantly: it has 
also the singular advantage of being 
worked in the open air, a circum- 
stance which contributes much to 
expedite the several branches of la- 
bor and superintendance, as well as 
to secure the health of the persons 
employed. As a spectacle it 1s not a 
little striking to behold a large arid 
mountain entirely stripped of its her- 
bage by the steam of the sulphur 
works, and perforated with numberless 
caverns, which opening under lofty 
arches one below the other, seem to 
disclose the deepest arcana of the 
earth. The various positions of the 
crowds of men employed, the ascent 
and descent of innumerable baskets 
to bring up the ore, and the perpetual 
echo of the blasts of gunpowder intro- 
duced to dislodge it from the rock, 
produce an effect on the mind, which 
{ have seldom known to arise from 
the complicated and difficult investi- 
gation of minds otherwise circum- 
stanced. Abundance of vitriolic water 
is found in these works, and its 
strength is so great as to turn in an 
instant, whatever stcel or iron is dip- 
ped in it, to the color and appearance 
of copper. This water is exposed to 
the sun in large open troughs, and 
the copper quality is extracted from it 
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by a very curious process; great quan- 
tities of sulphur also are produced, and 
its sublimation ts carried on im various 
spots upon the mountain, till at last 
the whole is collected in some large 
boiling-houses, and formed into rolls 
of brimstone. The copper ore is then 
carried down in carts or sledges to 
some smelting-houses construcied in 
the valley beiow, near the sea side, 
where every remaining operation i 
performed with the utmost care and 
regularity. pp. 207—9. 


Gratifying as these objects must 
be to the admirers of natural and 
artificial curiosities, it is universally 
allowed, that the grand, distinenish 
ing characteristic of North Wales 
is the peak of Snowdon, the British 
Atlas; but invain did our enterprising 
traveller attempt to climb the side 
of this dangerous mountain; twice 
did he attempt it, and twice was he 
bafiled by the severity of the wea- 
ther, which pursued him with un- 
relenting rigor: this was indeed a 
misfortune, but unavoidable. We 
are afterwards informed that the 
great peak of Snowdon, calied Y- 
wyddia, or the Conspicuous, is 
more than 5000 feet above the quay 
of Caernarvon; yet this mountain, 
astonishing as is its height, when 
compared with the Alps, or the still 
loftier Andes, whose higiiest point, 
Chimborazzo, is suppesed, (tor it 
van never be ascertamed) to exceed 
all the mountains in the old world 
in height by one third, sinks into a 
mere mole hill. 

The volume is concluded with 
some veneral observations on Wales 
and its inhabitants: those features 
of distinction, on which the Nor- 
thern Welsh prided themselves so 
much, are gradually decliving, their 
traces of originality (the music of 
the harp excepted) are almost en- 
tirely lost, owing to their intimate 
and daily-increasing counexion with 
the English. Attachment to each 
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other is a striking characteristic of 
the Welsh: ingh spirit, and native 
inborn courage frequently display 
themselves in these hardy moun- 
taineers : hospitality too, that exile 
from the boards of affluence and 
power, lias taken up her abode in the 
wilds of Cambria; aud no traveller 
ever experienced » want of disinter- 
estedness and undisguised liberality. 
But it is impossible that such vir- 
tues should dwell in the mind of 
man, without a slight, not lo say a 
proportionate, mixture of defects ; 


but even these may frequently be 
traced to the excess of virtues, and as 
the general civilization increases, they 
will no longer be observable. Hence 
has the natural character for anima- 
tion, sometimes partaken too much of 
warmth of temper, and a hastiness of 
expression has gained the Welshman 
the reputation of being quarrelsome. 
Conviviality in too great an extreme 
has in some societies led to habitual 
intemperance; the minute atiention 
to ancient customs has often retarded 
improvement; and the vencration 
shown to a long line of ancestors has 
occasionally degenerated into the stiff- 
ness of family pride. The higher or- 
ders of society have already, in great 
measure, emancipated themselves 
from these shackles, but the lower are 
yet slow in following so laudable an 
example. Among them the prevalent 
vice of drunkenness is apt to foster 
the seeds of every other evil; a liti- 
gious spirit, too viten fumented indus- 
triously by the arts of chicane, super- 
sedes frequently the natural tendency 
to fair dealing, an Labitual idleness 
shuis up the sources of industry, and 
a want of aicenuion to cleanliness, en- 
cumbertng poverty, degrades it by the 
squalid appearance ot want, ragged- 
ness, and disease.—Tiese shades in 
the national character, which are hy 
no means so general as they have 
been, already fading imperceptibly 
beneath the sunshine of prosperity, 
and the introduction of arts and ma- 
nufactures, must ultimately yield to 
that enlightened spirit which arises 
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from an enlarged intercourse with 
other countries, and the regular pro- 
gress of improvement in every branch 
of industry. pp. 272—4. 

Wales undoubtedly exceeds most 
countries in romantic — beauti- 
fully picturesque scenery, how- 
ever far she may fall short of her 
neighbours in cultivation and re- 
finement. Bold and towering moun- 
tains, interspersed with fertile and 
luxuriant yallies, arrest the eye in 
this country, where Nature sits in 
unfettered majesty, and uncon- 
trolled by the perishable works 
of art. The cloud-capt Snowdon, 
and the huge Plinlimmon claim the 
pre-eminence in North, while popu- 
lation and abundant cultivation bear 
the palm in South, Wales. Both di- 
visions indisputably contain many 
curious reliques of Roman and an- 
cient British grandeur: few coun- 
tries can produce more striking mo- 
numents of antiquity, than Caer- 
philli and Kilgarren castles, nor 
more splendid monastic remains 
than the ruins of Tintern and Llan- 
tony. Thus have nature and art 
mutually combined to render this 
portion of the British empire inte- 
resting to all, and adorned it with 
peculiar and almost unequalled ad- 
vantages. 





RUDIMENTS OF THE Laws or 
ENGLAND; Designed as a Pre- 
paratory Study for Persons en- 
tering the Profession, as a Com- 
pendium to strengthen the Me- 
mory of those who have studied 
the Law, and to convey a Gene- 
val Idea of Jurisprudence to all 
classes of people. By Mr. F.M. 
Van Heythuysen, A Member of the 
Honorable Society of Lincoln's 
Inn. London, Reed. 1812. gvo. 
pp. 252. Pr. 9s. 

A moderate knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of his counryt 


will be found useful to every person, 
in whatever situation of life he may 
be placed; and the best prefession- 
al advice cannot entircly secure 
him from the consequence of his 
neglect. Mr. Van Heythuysen ob- 
serves, in his Preface, 


It is generally allowed that ab- 
struseness in science can only be over- 
come by method; and as the first 
step towards the knowledge of any sci- 
ence, is the possession of a compre- 
hensive view of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, it is obvious, that where those 
principles are expressed in a clear and 
a concise manner, it must tend to 
facilitate the learner in his endeavours 
to gain an intimate acquaintance with 
the object of his pursuit. Experience 
demonstrates, that where the mind is 
stretched to embrace an extensive 
field of learning, the attention is 
weakened in proportion to the magni- 
tude and diversity of the object pro- 
posed; to obviate this, therefore, no- 
thing extraneous has been introduced 
into the following pages. 

It would not only have been pre- 
sumption, but have wholly defeated 
his design, if he had deviated from 
the arrangement so scientifically laid 
down by Sir Matthew Hale, and so 
ably handled by Six William Black- 
stone, whose commentaries have been 
with care consulted in the formation 
of the following pages. 

Hlere it may not be improper to 
say something of the analysis by that 
Jearned author, as the work now pre- 
sented to the public has some analogy 
to it. Blackstone’s Analysis has been 
frequently recommended to students 
as containing a concise view of the 
heads of the laws of England; but the 
great and radical objection to it is, 
that it contains little or no explana- 
tory matter; consequently the novice 
meets with words to which he is un- 
able to associate ideas. In fact, the 
learned professor originally intended 
it as no other than an index to his 
elegant commentaries. 


As there are few men whose in- 
terests will not, at some time or 
other, be affected by the laws on 
Administration and Executorship, 
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we present that department of the 
work as a specimen of the whole. 

ADMINISTRATION and Exrcuror- 
suip.—An executor is he to whom ano- 
ther man commits the execution of his 
last will and testament. All persons 
are capable of being executors, that 
are capable of making wills, and many 
others besides, as feme coverts and 
infants, even infants in ventre sa erme, 
may be made executors; but no in- 
fant can act as such till the age of 
seventeen years, till which time ad- 
ministration must be granted to some 
other, durante minore atate. 

The appointment of an executor is * 
essential to the making of a will, and 
it may be performed either by express 
words, or such us strongly imply the 
same; but if the testator makes an in- 
complete will, without naming an exe- 
cutor, or if he names incapable persons, 
or if the executors named refuse to 
act: in any of these cases the or- 
dinary must grant administration to 
some person cum lestamento annexo. 

Where a person dies wholly intes- 
tate, without either making a will or 
naming executors, then general letters 
of administration must be granted by 
the ordinary to such oheinatenter as 
the statutes of 31 E. IIE. . and 
21 Hen. VIII. c. 5. y hemo 

The office of an executor and ad- 
ministrator are very much the same, 
except that an executor is bound to 
perform a will, which an administra- 
tor is not, uniess where a testament 
is annexed to his administration, aud 
he can do nothing before letters of 
administration are granted: but an 
executor may do many acts betore he 
proves the will: as, commence an 
action, assent to a legacy, &c." 

If a stranger takes upon himself to 
act as an executor, he is called in law 
an executor of his own wrong, de son 
tort; but, locking up the goods, or 
burying the corpse of the deceased, 
will not amount to such an intermed- 
dling: such a one cannot bring an 
action in right of the deceased, but 
actions may be brought against him. 


1 Salk. 299, and Com. Dig. Admin. B. 9. 
3 Co, Litt. 209. + 6 Rep. 
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The office of an executor, (and in 
mitny points, that of an administrator 
also) are, 1. To bury the deceased 
suitable to his degree; tor if an exe- 
cutor (or administrator) be extrava- 
gant, it will be esteemed a devastavit 
in him, and his own estate will be 
answerable. Necessary funeral ex- 
penses are allowed a priority of pay- 
ment to all other. 2. To prove the 
will or take out administration. 3. 
To make an inventory of all the goods 
of the deceased, whether in possession 
er action, which he is to deliver to the 
ordinary upon oath, if thereunto re- 
quired.* 4. 'To collect the goods and 
chattels so inventoried, for which pur- 
pose he has in every respect the same 
powers as the deceased; > whatever is 
sorecovered is called assets in his hands, 
these he may convertintoready money, 
to answer the demands that may be 
— upon him ;+ and he shall in no 

case be answerable any farther than 
nce so coming into his possession. 
If goods ure kept trom the executor, 
he may sue for them in the spiritual 
court, or at common law. 5. To pay 
the debts of the deceased, pe ts rving 
the rules of priority: for if he pay 
those of a lower degree first, he must 
answer those of a higher out of his 
own estate, if there be a deficiency of 
assets—1. Ile must pay all funera! 
charges, and the expenses of proving 
the will. 2. Debts due to the king on 
record or specialty. 3. Such debis as 
are by particular statutes to be pre- 
ferred to all others, (as the forfeitures 
for not burying in woollen), money 
due upon poor rates, for letters to 
the post office. 4. Debts of record: 
us judg ments, statutes, recognizances. 
and also upon a decree of a court of 
equity.© 5. Debts due on special 
contracts: as for rent, or upon bonds, 
covenants, and the like, under seal. 
6. Debts on simple contracts, viz. 
Upon notes unsealed, and verbal pro- 
mises. Among these simple contracts 
servants’ wages are preferred.’ 

Among debts of equal degree, an 
executor is allowed to pay himself 


> 21 Hen. VIII. ¢. 5. 
47. 5 17 Geo. IL. ¢. 38, 
7 4 Rol. Abr. 927. 
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first; but an executor of his own 
wrong is not allowed this privilege. 

If a creditor constitutes his debtor 
his executor, this is a release or dis- 
charge of the debt, whether the eex- 
cutor acts or not; ‘' if there be sufh- 
cient assets to pay all debts.” 

If no suit is commenced against 
him, the executor may pay any one 
creditor in equal degree his whole 
debt, though = has nothing lett for 
the rest: for, without suit commenced 
the executor has no legal notice of 
the debt. “Through the medium of 
a court of equity, the creditors of a 
deceased insolvent may always be 
compelled to take an equal distribu- 
tion of the assets: for which purpose 
a friendly bill may be filed against the 
executor or administrator, to account; 
after which the chancellor would en- 
join any one of the creditors from pro- 
ceeding at law.”+ (Sir James Mans- 
field.) And even where specialty cre- 
ditors have reccived part of their debts 
out of the personal estate, 2 court of 
equity will restrain them from receiv- 
ing any part of the equitable fund, till 
all the other creditors are paid an 
equal portion of their debts.° 

Paying debts according to priority 
applies only to fegal assets: for where 
a testator leaves his real estate to 
trustees or to executors, who thus 
become trustees for the payment of 
his debts, these are then called equif- 
able assets, because a court of equity 
will order all the creditors to be paid 
pert passu.® 

Debts are to be paid out of the perso- 
nal estate, yet the personal estate will 
be exonerated if the testator leaves a 
manifest direciion to that purpose; as, 
that his real estates shall alone be 
answerable.” 

The equity of redemption of lands 
mortzaged in fee is equitable assets: 
for the creditors can Sie no relief 
from it, but in a court of equity.® 

All specialty creditors, where the 
testator has bound himself and his 
heirs, have their election, whether 


? Plowd. 184. 
Campbell N. P. 148. 
? 6 Ves, Jum. 567. 
4° 4 P. Was. 678. 
12 9 Atk. 


5 Ves, 569. 
430. 
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they will resort to the heir, who has 
lands by descent, or to the executor, 
for payment of their debts; and al- 
though a court of equity will not in- 
terpose its authority, and compel the 
specialty creditors to apply to the heir, 
yet if they exhaust the personal fund, 
or leave insufficient for the discharge 
of the simple contract creditors, it 
will enable these to stand in the place 
of the specialty creditors, and to reco- 
ver from the heir at law the amount 
of what they have drawn out of the 
personal fund.? <A court of equity 
wilt aiso throw the specialty debts 
upon the real estate, against the heir, 
in favor of legatees, but not’ against 
a devisee: for in this case, if there is 
a deficiency in the personal assets, the 
legatees must abate in proportion.*° 

An heir at law shall have his estate 
discharged of any mortgage upon it 
out of the personal estate, provided it 
does not intertere with other debts 
and legacies.''| And if a testator, hav- 

‘ing mortgaged un estate, devises it by 
will, and permits other lands to de- 
scend to lis heir, the devisee shall 
have the estate devised to him exone- 
rated out of the personal estate, and if 
that isinsufticient, by the heir at law.'* 

When the debts are all discharged, 
the legacies claim the next regard, 

- Which are to be paid by the executor 
so far as his assets will eytend; but 
he may not give himself the prefer- 
ence herein, as in the case of debts."3 
The assent of an executor to a legacy, 
is held to be necessary to entitle the 
legatee; but this assent may be com- 
pelled where there are assets; and 
where there are none, it would subject 
him to a devastavit. 

If a lezatee dies before the testator, 
the legacy is a lost or /apsed legacy, 
and shall sink into the residuum. And 
if a contingent legacy be left to any 
one; as, when he attains, or, if he at- 
tains, the age of twenty-one, and he 
dies before that time, it is a lapsed 
legacy. But alegacy to one éo be paid 
when he attains the age of twenty-one 


3 Dyer, 32. 
® 1 Bro. 1538. ¢ Atk. 50. 
‘ es. 312. 
it v Cox’s P. Wms. 664. 
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years, is a vested legacy, an interest 
which commences in presenti; al- 
though it be so/vendum in futuro: and 
if the legatee die before that age, his 
representatives shall be entitled to it; 
but if such legacies be charged upon 
a real estate, in both cases they shall 
lapse for the benefit of the heir; but 
if lands are devised, when the devisee 
attains a certain age, the interest in 
the estate will be vested, and upon the 
death of the devisee before that age, 
will dascend to his heir.' 

By law the appointment of an exe- 
cutor vests in him beneficially, all the 
personal ‘estate of the testator not 
otherwise disposed of; but wherever 
courts of equity have seen on the face 
of the will sufficient to convince them 
that the testator did not intend the 
executor to take the surplus, they 
have turned the executors into trustees 
for those to whom the law would cast 
the surplus, in case of a complete in- 
testacy, i.e. the next of kin: as where 
the executors are expressly called 
executors in trust, or any other ex- 
pression occur, showing the office only 
to be intended them, and not the be- 
neficial interest.2 So a pecuniary le- 
gacy to a sole executor aftords a suffi- 
cient argument to exclude him from 
the residue; as it is absurd to suppose 


a testator to give expressly a part of 


the fund to the person he intended to 
take the whole.’ 

If the testator give the residuum to 
a person who dies in his life-time, in 
consequence of which this bequest is 
lapsed, the executor, though he has 
no legacy, shail be a trustee for the 
next of kin, because the testator has 
expressed 4 manifest intention not to 
give it to the executor.* 

A man may make a death-bed dis- 
posiuon of property, which is called a 
donation causa mortis; this is where 
a person in his last sickness delivers, 
or causes to be delivered to another 
the possession of any persona! goods: 
as bonds, bills drawn by the deceased 
upon his banker, and bunk notes,’ to 
keep in case of his decease. 


'3T.R. 41 


When all the debts and legacies are 
discharged, the surplus, (if the exe- 
cutor be excluded) shall be divided 
among the next of kin, according to 
the statute of distributions,6 which 
statute expressly excepts and reserves 
the custom of the city of London, of 
the province of York, and of all other 
places having peculiar customs of dis- 
tributing intestates’ efiects. pp.868—95. 








SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS 
AT Sea; or Historical Narra- 
tives of the most noted calamities 
and providential deliverances, 
which have resulted from Ma- 
ritime Enterprise: with a Sketch 
of various expedients for pre- 
serving the Lives of Mariners, 
In three vols. 8vo. London, 
Longman. 1812. 


In ihe volumes before us we are 
presented with a striking picture of 
the unparalleled dangers and dis- 
tresses experienced by persons at 
sea. 

We can give no better general 
sketch of those disastrous adven- 
tures, which are detailed at large 
in the course of the present work, 
than by laying before our readers 
some parts of our author's Intro- 
duction, which will explain the 
method he has pursued ia the com- 
pilation of his narratives, 

All narratives of danger, difficulties, 
or deliverance, are not of equal inter- 
est. Some have originated solely in 
a desire to picture the distress of the 
sufierer, some in a principle of pious 
gratitude to heaven for escaping from 
impending destruction, and others in 
self-justification. The substance and 
style are varied according to the capa- 
city of the relater; and his view or 
participation of the calamity described. 


. 2 Cox’s P. Wmms. Pring v. Pring, &c. 
$3 Cock rv. Walker, and 2 Vern. 676. 
5 3 P. Wms. 375. 2 Ves. 451. 
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Rude and uncouth, as proceeding 
from those little accustomed to such 
compositions, several have necessa- 
rily here undergone a partial moditi- 
cation. Yet the spirit of the original 
is always preserved, and to a certain 
extent the style. In general, it is to 
be remarked, that the simple and un- 
affected narratives of seamen, are the 
best and most impressive, though 
many abound with obscure, perplexed, 
and contradictory expressions, which 
will not admit of explanation. These 
are accordingly presented with their 
intrinsic imperfections. It can scarce 
appear surprising, indeed, if the suc- 
cessive incidents of every catastrophe 
related, have not been retained in 
regular and minute detail. 

Although it be difficult to guard 
against deceit, more especially where 
there may have been few testimonies, 
the admission of any 
suspicious credit has been anxiously 
avoided. Circumstances, in them- 
selves apparently inconsiderable, fre- 
quently betray falsehood, or establish 
truth. It is not to be denied that 
there are instances of exaggerated 
descriptions, whereby the narrator 
demands more attention than he de- 
serves, and is clamorous for merit 
to himself. Those by whom danger 
is held in greatest dread are most apt 
to magnify its approach, while those 
familiarized with it, undervalue its pre- 
sence. Thus the narratives of sea- 
men are commonly entitled to a 
greater degree of confidence than those 
of others. 

The best authorities in various lan- 
guages have invariably been resorted 
to in framing these volumes, as will 
be sufficiently evident on a cursory 
perusal. A few brief notices of coun- 
tries or incidents connected with the 
narrative, are occasionally subjoined, 
which might possibly be carried to a 
greater extent in more ample eluci- 
dations. 

One point especially studied here, 
and which should be attended to in 
every historical relation, is resorting 
to the earliest authorities. Narrations, 
by passing through many hands, are 
so much disfigured, and receive so 
many interpolations, as at length to 


narrative of 
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become a fruitful source of error. At 
the same time, in several instances, 
this could not by any means be ac- 
complished. The accounts which flow 
from the survivors of the unhappy ca- 
tastrophes giving them birth, are brief 
and fugitive, and however worthy of 
preservation, quickly disappear, from 
being fecal among those who are 
equally incapable of appreciating their 
interest und utility, and thence are 
utterly lost. 

Chronological order, whereby the 
events nearly according to their suc- 
cessive date are narrated, has been 
preferred, though more interest or 
entertainment might have resulted 
from a different arrangement. But 
as that would have been merely arbi- 
trary, and without any guide or lead- 
ing principle, the reference of the in- 
cidents to the periods of occurrence 
may be deemed the most regular me- 
thod of presenting them. Circum- 
stances, that need not be detailed, 
have rendered it necessary to circum- 
scribe the limits of this work, which 
will partly account for the exclusion 
of certain narratives, otherwise me- 
riting a place: inability to recur to 
the originals, has occasioned the 
omission of others. 


CONTENTS, VOL. I. 


1451. Shipwreck of Pietro Quirini, 
near the coast of Norway—1i553. Famine 
in Le Jacques, a French vessel, on a 
voyage from Brasil—1583. Loss of Sir 
Hamphrey Gilbert, with the Squirrel and 
Delight—1585. Shipwreck of the Por- 
tuguese Admiral, Fernando de Mendoza 
—1593. Wreck of the Tobie of London 
near Cape Espartel—1593. Shipwreck of 
Henry May on the Bermuda Islands— 
1596. Wintering of the crew of a Dutch 
vessel in Nova Zembla—1601. Shipwreck 
of Francis Pyrard in the Corbin, with an 
account of his subsequent misfortunes— 
1609. Wreck of the Sea Venture, an 
English vessel, on the Bermuda Islands 
—i619. Destruction of the New Horn 
by fire—1620. Shipwreck of two Dutch 
vessels on the coast of Madagascar— 
1629. Shipwreck of Francis Pelsart on 
the coast of New Holland—1630. Pre- 
servation of Eight Seamen accidentally 
left in Greenland—1633. Fate of Seven 
Sailors in the Island of St. Maurice— 
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1634. Fate of Seven Seamen Wintering 
in Spitzbergen—1639. Shipwreck of the 
Spitzbergen—1644. Miraculous Deliver- 
ance of Five Persons from slavery at 
Algiers, in a Canvas Boat—1647. Pro- 
vidential escape of several Frenchmen 
banished to the Virgin Islands—1648. 
Narrative of a Great Deliverance at 
Sea—1652. Condition of Olave and An- 
drew Engelirechtsen, on a barren is- 
land—1670. Loss of the Bleeker, a 
Dutch whale ship—1675. Dangers and 
Distresses of the Dutch in the Green- 
land seas—1676. Shipwreck of Captain 
John Wood—1i682. Shipwreck of Han- 
jemon, a Japanese, on a rock near Visia 
Grande—1682. Shipwreck of King James 
VII. while Duke of York—1686. Ship- 
wreck of Occum Chamnam, a Siamese 
Mandarin, near Cape Needles—1687. 
Shipwreck of M. de Serres, near the Is- 
land of Martinique—1695. Explosion of 
a French Vessel, commanded by the 
Sieur de Montauban, on the Coast of 
Guinea—1701. Wreck of two English 
Vessels on the Island of Mayotta—1701. 
Loss of the Degrave East Indiaman off the 
Coast of Madagascar—1706, Preservation 
of Nine Men ina Small Boat, surrounded 
by Islands of Ice, on a Voyage to New- 
foundland. 


Vot. 11.—1710. Loss of the Notting- 
ham Gailey, on a rock called Boon 
Island—1710. The Voyage, Shipwreck, 
and Escape of Richard Castleman—1719, 
Wreck of a Genoese Tartan on the coast 
of Algiers—1719. Condition ef M. de 
Bellisle, abandoned on the coast of 
Mexico—1720, Loss of the Speedwell on 
the island of Juan Fernandez—i725. 
Adventures of Philip Ashton, who, af- 
ter escaping from Pirates, lived sixteen 
months in Solitude on a Desolate Tsland 
~-1738. Loss of the Sussex East India- 
man near the coast of Madagascar— 
1741. Loss of the Wager Man-of-War on 
the coast of Patagonia—1741. Hardships 
suffered by part of the Crew of the 
Wager, after their departure from Wa- 
ger Island—1741. Adventures of Alex- 
ander Campbell, and some of the officers 
of the Wager—1742. Dangers and Dis- 
tresses of [saac Morris and Seven Com- 
panions—i743. Account of Four Russian 
Sailors abandoned on the island of East 
Spitzbergen—1746. Wreck of the Inspec- 
tor Privateer, in Tangier Bay—1752. 
Burning of the Prince, a French East In- 
diaman—1754. Burning of an East India 
Ship—1755. Wreck of the Doddington 
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East Indiaman, on a rock in the Indian 
Ocean—1756. Shipwreck of ag 1 Au- 
bin on the coast of Guiana—1757. Escape 
of Eight Persons from the Adu Isles— 
1758. Loss of the Duke William Trans- 
port—i758. Wreck of the Litchfield 
Man-of-War on the coast of Africa— 
1759. Loss of the Brig Tyrrel, and sub- 
sequent Distresses of the Crew—1759. 
Famine in the Dolphin Sloop—1760. 
Shipwreck of a Russian Crew on the 
Aleutian Islands—1760. Loss of the Ann 
Frigate—1761. Shipwreck of the Utile 
on Sandy Isle—1765. Famine suffered on 
board the Peggy—1777. Loss of three 
of the Dutch Fleet in Greenland—1780. 
Wreck of the Brigantine St. Lawrence, 
on the island of Cape Breton. 


Vor. 111.—1782. Wreck of the Grosve- 
nor East Indiam. on the coast of Caffraria 
—1782. Loss of the Centaur Man-of- 
War—1783.Wreck of the Antelope Pack- 
et—1786. Loss of the Halsewell East 
Indiaman, on the coast of England— 
1789. Dangerous Voyage by Captain 
Bligh, in an open beat from Tofoa to 
Timor—1791. Wreck of the Pandora 
Frigate—1792. Loss of the Winterton 
East Indiaman, on the coast of Mada- 
gascar—1793. Hardships suffered by Da- 
vid Woodard and Five Seamen, on sepa- 
ration from an American Vessel—1795. 
Shipwreck of the Juno on the coast of 
Aracan—-1795. Loss of the Catharine, 
Venus, and Piedmont Transports, and 
three Merchant Ships—1796. Loss of the 
American Ship Hercules, on the coast of 
Caffraria—1796. Explosion of the Frigate 
Amphion—1797. Sufferings of Twelve 
Men in an open boat—1798. Loss of the 
Resistance in the Straits of Banca—1799. 
Sufferings of Six Deserters belonging to 
the Artillery of the island of St. Helena 
—1803. Loss of his Majesty's Packet, 
Lady Hobart, on an island of Ice—1803. 
Loss of the Ship Fanny, on a reck in 
the Chinese Ocean—1805. Loss of the 
Earl of Abergavenny East Indiaman— 
1805. Wreck of the Betsey Schooner on 
a reef of rocks—i805. Wreck of the 
JEneas Transport on a rock near the 
coast of Newfoundland—1806. Wreck of 
the Ship Sydney on a reef in the South 
Sea—1807. Wreck of the Nautilus Sloop 
of War on a rock in the Archipelago.— 

A Brief Sketch of some of the Expe- 
dients which have been recommended or 
adopted for the Preservation of Ma- 
riners, 
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The last 53 pages of the work 
are occupied by “ A brief sketch 
of some of the expedients which 
have been recommended or adopted 
for the preservation of Mariners ;” 
among which we observe the 
Chinese frame, the cork jacket, the 
marine collar, belt aud spencer, the 
canvas girdle, the seaman’s friend, 
inflated skins and bladders, the air- 
jacket, metal tubes, and mattrass- 
es filled with cork shavings. Next 
follow some peculiar methods of 
constructing vessels, so as either 
to render them capable of resisting 
the effects of a stormy sea, or 
adapted to bring the crew of a 
stranded vessel to a level shore. 
We are then presented with a de- 
scription of several kinds of tife- 
boats, the inventions of Bernieres, 
Lukin, Gieathead, Ciarges, Goi- 
berry, Bremner and others. To 
these succeed various expedients 
for forming a communication be- 
tween a vessel in danger and the 
neighbouring shore; such as con- 
veying a rope from the shore to the 
ship, or vice versa, by means of a 
balloon, a cask, or a kind of um- 
brella fixed ona large buoy; or by 
discharging a bullet, an arrow, or 
a sky-rocket, with the rope attached 
to it. Then follows an account of 
experiments made with a mortar at 
La Fere in France, and in this coun- 
try by Lieutenant Bell, Dr. Carey, 
andCaptain Manby; with the descrip- 
tion of a floating light, to enable 
persons who have fallen overboard 
at night, to regain the ship. 

Our auihor’satiention is next en- 
gaged by the wonderful effects pro- 
duced on the surface of the sea by 
the effusion of oil, of which he pro- 
duces several instances. We shall 
content durselves with giving the 
following : 

In the year 1769, a Dutch East 
Indiaman, the PetronellaMaria, bound 
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from Batavia, encountered a dreadful 
storm, accompanied by hail and rain, 
which commenced at midnight, near 
the islands of St. Paul and Amster- 
dam. -The sails were rent by the sud- 
den gusts of wind, the sea rose moun- 
tains high, and the ship became un- 
manageable. In this extremity, re- 
course was had to the effusion of oil, 
and during the time of expending six 
flasks and a half, the waves ceased to 
break over the vessel, she resisted the 
storm, and accomplished her voyage 
in safety. This is one of the instances 
so well ascertained, and was the sub- 
ject of such attentive observation, that 
its truth cannot be doubted. 

He next explains the method of 
employing the oil, and notices the 
objection made by many, that be- 
yond the sphere in which the oil 
operates, the sea becomes more 
raging and tempestuous than before. 
To this he answers, that though the 
influence of the oil may occasion 
some repulsion of the waters around 
it, ‘ yet it is possible the beholders 
have been deluded by appearances, 
which apprehension might construe 
into reality; and perhaps the sea 
is not in greater tumult, than if the 
remedy had not been applied. The 
agitation that surrounds a level 
surface must, doubtless, seem vio- 
leut in proportion to the prevailing 
difference between the two, and 
after the unctuous effusion ceases to 
operate, the subsequent tumult will 
be more conspicuous.” This extra- 
ordinary effect of oil is thus ac- 
counted for: “ An original cause of 
the agitation of the sea, is from the 
wind in its progress catching a sur- 
face less smooth than oil, and gra- 
cially raising it more and more, un- 
til it at length swells into enormous 
billows. But gliding over a smooth 
and equal surfacegno ripling is pro- 
duced, nor the subsequent ridges 
eularged by their successive undu- 
lations,” 
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As a protection agzinst fire, our 
author recommends, in addition to 
pipes for introducing water into 
every part of a vessel, a mixture of 
vitriol, alum, and pulverised clay, 
with water. Of the great eilicacy 
of this composition a remarkable 
instance is adduced, in an experi- 
ment made before the Royal Family 
of Sweden, when an immense pile 
of the most combustible matter was 
raised, and while burning with the 
greatest fury, the fire was extin- 
guished in four minutes, by dis- 
charging this solution from an engine 
worked by three persons. Potas h, 
or sult, mixed in quantities with 
water, is also recommended as be- 
neficial in reducing conflagrations. 

The author thus concludes this 
part of the work : 

Besides the expedients for relieving 
those unfortunate persons who are 
exposed to the perils of the sea, thus 
briefly enumerated, there are some 
others which perhaps ought not to be 
overlooked. Indeed to discuss the 
whole would lead to a long detail ; 
but a cursory review of those most 
noted, may awaken attention to their 
defects, and suggest better principles 
to be followed in tuture improvements. 
Several general rules may be safely 
laid down as a guide to the contriv- 
ances of the ingenious. Simplicity in 
every case and situation, is especially 
to be studied; whence all complica- 
tion must be anxiously avoided. If 
any expedient be designed for per- 
sonal use, its structure ought to be 


such as itself to point out the mode of 


application; and it should possess 
some inherent essential property, 
which circumstances shall not easily 
impair. Employing metallic substan- 
ces, in the formation of life-preservers, 
is greatly to be dreaded; and reject- 
ing the most buoyant materials, or 
raising the centre of gravity of life- 
boats are equally unadvisable. In 
communications with the shore, as 
danger is each moment increased by 
delay, it is far more important to 


provide the mariner with the means 
of accomplishing his own relief, than 
that such shall be intrusted to others, 
who may be absent in the hour of 
need. pp. 506, 7 

Four pages of “ Notes to the 
Sketch of Expedients,” followed by 
an Index, form the conclusion of 
the volumes under consideration. 
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TO EARL FITZWILLIAM. 
My Lorn, 

In availing myself of your Lords 
ship’s most obliging permission to in- 
scribe to you the following Work, L 
aim performing an act,the propriety of 
which will not fail to be concurred in 
by all Mr. Wrxonam’s friends. The 
grounds of that concurrence need not 
be sought for in your exalted rank or 
more distinguished character ;—they 
are to be found in the uninterrupted 
private friendship and political agree- 
ment which subsisted between your 
Lordship and the illustrious person of 
whom these memorials are oulied sted— 
in the striking proefs which occurred 
of your kindness and regard for him 
—and in the watchful and affectionate 
solicitude which your Lordship shew- 
ed, and which I, among many others, 
had the melancholy ar atification of 
witnessing, during that illness er 
deprived his King and Country of 
faithful servant and mest alone 
champion. 

Two years have this day elapsed 
since the extinction of those talents 
and virtues, those graces of mind and 
of heart, which I am persuaded are 
still fresh and vivid in your Lordship’s 
recollection. That this humble at- 
tempt to convey to others that impres- 
sion of which your Lordship can re- 
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quire no renewal, may be honored with 
your indulgent approbation, is the 
anxious wish of, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s 
most respectful, 
and obedient Servant, 
THOMAS AMYOT. 
Downing Street, 
June 4, 1812. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It may be proper to apprize the 
Reader, that three of the ~peeches in 
the ensuing collection, viz. those on 
the Peace of Amiens,' Mr. Curwen’s 
Reform Bill,* and the Bill for prevent- 
ing Crueity to Animals,’ were cor- 
rected by Mr. Windham, and pub- 
lished separately in the form of Pam- 
phlets under his inspection. The five 
speeches also, on tiie subject of the 
Defence of the Country, which im- 
mediately follow the speech on the 
Peace of Amiens,+ were revised by 
Mr. Windham, and published together 
at Norwich in 1804. Of the other 
speeches, those which originally ap- 
peared in Cobbett’s Parliamentary 
Debates, trom the commencement of 
that useful compilation in 1808 till 
within a few months of Mr. Wind- 
ham’s death, were chiefly seen and 
corrected by him previous to their pub- 
fication. But with respect to the 
speeches prior to 1803, it is much to 
be lamented, that, owing to causes 
which are pointed out in the ensuing 
biographical preface, the reports of 
them which have been preserved are 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory ;— 
so much so, that the reader is request- 
ed to consider them as having been 
inserted in this work merely for the 
sake of recording Mr. Windham’s opi- 
nions during a long and important 
period of his life, and not by any 
means as exhibiting fair specimens of 
his eloquence. 

The Rapechiod sketch, being in- 
tended merely to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the speeches, is chiefly con- 
fined to the events of Mr. Windham’s 


“4 Vel. II. p. 4. 


2 Vol. IU. p. 236. 


political life. The writer, indeed, is 
ready to confess that his views were 
narrowed rather by necessity than by 
choice. As his theme was grateful to 
him, he would have been glad to for- 
get that he was writing, not a book, 
but a preface; and that in such av 
undertaking, all he could reasonably 
hope for was, to excite curiosity, not 
to gratify it. That it is intended to 


be gratified hereafter, from the pen of 


Mr. Georce Extis, the Reader will 
undoubtedly learn with pleasure. In 
the mean time, the sketch now pre- 
sented, if it be found faithful in the 
outline, may perhaps not be unwel- 
come to the common observer, 
though the connoisseur, who demands 
the scale, the coloring, and the finish 
of a complete portrait, must be con- 
tent to wait a little longer for the 
fulfilment of his wishes. 

The writer has only to add his best 
thanks to those friends and relations 
of Mr. Windham who have most 
obligingly favored him with communi- 
cations, and whose names will appear 
in the course of the following pages. 


CoNnTENTS. VOL. I. 


Account of Mr. Windham’s Life—Ap- 
pendix—Feb. 9, 1785. Speech on West- 
minster Scrutiny—Dec. i9, 1788. Re- 
gency—March 4, 1790, Parliamentary 
Reform—Feb. 21, 1791. English Catho- 
lics—Feb. 29, 1792. Armament against 
Russia—March 13, 1792. Abuses at 
Westminster Election—Dec. 15, 1792. 
Revolutionary Principles—Dec. 15,1792. 
Motion for Embassy to France—Feb. 1, 
1795. War with Franee--March 4, 1795. 
Seditious Practices—List of Admministra- 
tion in 1794—Dec. 30, 1794. Call for 
Peace—Jan. 5, 1795. Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act—May 27, 1795. Motion 
for Peace—April 25, 1796. Tax on Dogs 
—Dec. 16,1796. Case of M. de la Fayette 
—March 13, 1797. Reduction of Offices 
—April 24, 1798. Emigrants—Feb. 17, 
1800. Continuance of the War—April 
18, 1800. Bull-Baiting—May 24, 1802. 
On the same subject—June 23, 1800. 
Monastic Institution Bill—July 9, 1800. 
Continuance of the War—Dec. 1, 1800. 
Motion for Peace—List of Administia- 


3 Vol. III. p. 303. 


* Vol. Il. p, 87 to 189 inclusive. 
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tion in 1801—June 2, 1801. Campaign 
in Egypt—June 5, 1801. Indemnity Bill 
—Oct. 29, 1801. Notice of Preliminaries 
of Peace. . 


Vo. 11.—Nov. 4, 1801. Peace of 
Amiens—Appendix—June 20, 1803. Ar- 
my of Keserve—Nov. 23, 1803. Address 
on the King’s Speech— Dec. 9, 1803. De- 
fence of the Country—Dec. 12, 1805. 
On the same subject—Dec, 14, 1803. 
Volunteers’ Amendment Bill— March 22, 
1804. Volunteer Consolidation Bill—List 
of Ministers in May 1804—June 5, 1804. 
Additional Force Bill—June 19, 1804. 
On the same subject—July 17, 1804, 
Stamp Duties—Feb. 21, 1805. Defence 
of the Country— March 26, 1805. Militia 
Enlisting Biil—May 14, 1805. Irish Ca- 
tholic Petition—July 9, 1805. Captain 
Wright's Imprisonment—Jan. 21, 1806. 
Address on the King’s Speech—Jan. 27, 
3806. Mr. Pitt's Funeral—Feb. 5, 1806. 
Mr. Piti’s Debts—List of Ministers in 
February 1806—April 3, 1806. Military 
Measures — Appendix—May 13, 1806. 
Repeal of Additional Force Act—May 
30, 1806. Limited Service—July 2, 1806. 
Vaccine Incculation. 


Vor. ut. — Dee. 22, 1806. Battle of 
Maida—List of Ministers in April 1807 
—April 16, 1507. Capture of Monte Vi- 
deo—April 24, 1807. Parochial Schools 
—June 26, 1807. Address on the King’s 
Speech—July 22, 1807. Defence of the 
Country — Appendix — July 29, 1807. 
Vaccine Inoculation— Jan. 28, 1808. 
Thauks to the Army employed at Copen- 
hagen—Feb. 3, 1808. Copenhagen Expe- 
dition—April 12, 1808. Local Militia— 
May 10, 1808. Stipendiary Curates Bill 
—May 12, 1808. Mr. Palmer's Claim— 
May 16, 1808. On the same subject— 
May 25, 1808. Lrish Catholic Petition— 
June 30, 1808. Encroachments on Hyde 
Park—Feb. 21, 1809, Cintra Convention 
—Feb. 24, 1809. Campaign in Spain— 
March 14, 1809. Conduct of the Duke of 
York—May 26, 1809. Mr. Curwen’s Re- 
form Bill—June 12, 1809. Ditto, third 
reading—June 15, 1809. Cruelty te Ani- 
mals Bill—Alterations in the Ministry— 
Jan. 26, 1810. Scheldt Expedition—Jan. 
29,1810. Thanks to Lord Gambier—Feb. 
1,1810. Battle of Talavera—Feb. 9, 1810. 
Criminal Law—Feb. 23, 1810.English Ro- 
man Catholic Petition—Feb. 26, 1810. 
Army Estimates —- March 30, 1810. 
Scheldt Expedition—May 1, 1810. Pri- 
vately Stealing Bill—May 11, 1810. Pri- 
vileges of Parliament — May 3, 1802, 


F ales LO oe ~~ 


Definitive Treaty—May 13, 1802. On 
the same subject. 


William Windham descended from 
an ancient and respectable family, 
that had been long setiled at Felbrigg 
in Norfolk, and was born in Golden 
Square, on the third of May (O.S.) 
1750. His father died on the 30th 
of October, 1761, of a consump- 
tion. He had married Mrs, Lukin, 
the mother of the present Dean of 
Wells, by whom he had but one 
son, the subject of these volumes. 
At the age of seven, he was sent to 
Eton school, where he remained till 
the age of 16. He was always noted 
for his partiality to athletic sports, 
and by the quickness and brilliance 
of his parts, he obtained consider- 
able distinction among his compa- 
nions, of whom many were after- 
wards eminent. When Fox and 
Windham afterwards became pro- 
minent on the stage of public life, 
Dr. Barnard, successively the head- 
master and provost of Eton, was 
accustomed to observe, that they 
were the last scholars on whom he 
had inflicted the discipline of cor- 
poral flagellation. The misdemea- 
nor alleged by the master, (and 
surely no very atrocious one) 
was that of clandestinely departing 
to witness the performance of a play 
at Windsor, Mr. Windham’s guar- 
diaus were, Dr. Dampier, father of 
the present bishop of Ely, then 
sub-master of Eton, and afterwards 
Dean of Durham; David Garrick; 
Mr. Price, of Hereford; and the 
celebrated Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
a descendant of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who was distinguished as 
the literary opponent of Locke. In 
1766, Mr. Windham was sent to 
Glasgow, and placed under the 
tuition of Dr. Anderson, Professor 
of Natural History, and Dr. Robert 
Simson, the editor of Euclid, Here 
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he acquired a strong predilection 
for mathematical studies, to which, 
throughout life, he retained his ju- 
venile attachment. About a year 
afterwards, Sept. 1767, he was en- 
tered at University College, Oxford, 
as a Geutleman-Commoner. His tu- 
tor was Sir Robert Chambers; and 
at this period of his life, he paid so 
little attention to politics, that he 
was generally ignorant of the float- 
ing topics of the day; and about 
the age of twenty, he declined the 
offer of being appointed secretary 
to his father’s friend, Lord Towns- 
hend, who had been lately elevated 
to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. 

After a residence of four years, 
he left the university in 1771. His 
Master’s degree was not conferred 
till 1783; and he took that of 
Doctor of Laws, in 1793, at the 
installation of the Duke of Portland. 
When he had quitted his studies, 
he passed some time on the conti- 
nent; and in 1773, he accompanied 
Commodoré Phipps, afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave) on a voyage of dis- 
covery to the North Pole. The 
constant attacks of @ severe sea- 
sickness rendered it necessary to 
land him at Norway; and here, be- 
fore his return to England, he un- 
derwent a romantic variety of adven- 
tures, in company with a faithful 
servant, yet living, who had been 
attached to his person from child- 
hood. 

His first public speech was made 
on the 28th of January 1778, at a 
meeting held at Norwich. Its im- 
mediate occasion was suggested by 
a proposal, originating with the 
first Marquis Townshend, of euter- 
ing into a subscription for the sup- 
port of the American war. That 
nobleman paid some high compli- 
ments to the abilities of his young 
opponent, and the measure termi- 
nated with partial success; some 


of the assembly having assented to 
the subscription, while others re- 
tired to another tavern, where they 
drew up an earnest protest against 
the object of the meeting. 

Some time before this last oceur- 
rence, Mr. Windham had under- 
taken the duty of an officer in the 
Western battalion of Norfolk mili- 
tia. When the militia were called 
out in 1778, Mr. Windham held 
the rank of Major, aud, by his reso- 
lute conduct, he quelled a mutiny, 
which arose in the battalion, on the 
subject of marching guineas, which 
they demanded, before their depar- 
ture from the county, However 
determined against the menaces of 
sedition, Mr. Windham was not deaf 
to the call of humanity. By the 
mildness of his conduct, he gained 
the affections of his corps; and the 
practice of flogging, which, iu its 
excess, he regarded as an impru- 
dent policy, was by him reduced 
to the narrowest limits that appeared 
corsisient with bis duty. His mili- 
tary life was suddenly interrupted 
by an accident. Accompanied by 
two brother officers, he imprudently 
rode through a deep rivulet in his 
regimentals, and for many hours 
theV were unable to lay aside their 
clothes. One of the party died, 
and another, yet Living, is reported 
to have escaped by the application 
of brandy ; but Mr. Windham was 
for many days confined at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and his constitution 
experienced a shock, from which 
he never fully recovered, Being 
advised to try a change of climate, 
he travelled, for nearly two years, 
in pursuit of health, through Switz- 
erland and Italy, and returned in 
1780. At this time a general can- 
vas was in agitation, and Mr. Wind- 
ham's friends had, in his absence, 
put him in nominatioa for Nor- 
wich, joiutly with Sir Harbord Har- 
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bord. Mr. Windham arrived, on 
his way from London to Felbrigg, 
three days before the poll com- 
menced. His colleague was return- 
ed; but although Mr. Windham was 
for the present unsuccessful, he 
formed connexions which were sub- 
sequently of use, aud his attempt 
operated in his favor as an introduc- 
tion to public life. Before Mr. 
Windham’s tour to the continent, 
he had been received as a member 
of the Literary Club. After his 
return, he became more _particu- 
larly intimate with Johnson and 
Burke. The former has borne a 
valuable testimony to his talents ; 
and of the latter it is well known, 
that he was not only the admirer, 
but the initator. 

In 1782, Mr. Windham was in- 
vited to stand for Westminster, but 
this offer he declined, on account 
of his opinions wiih regard to Par- 
liamentary Reform. Under the 
Duke of Portland’s ministry, in 
1783, Mr. Windham accepted the 
office of Secretary to the Earl of 
Northington, then appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. This situ- 
ation, from the want (as it is said) 
of flexibility, he resigned to Mr. 
Pelham (now Earl of Chichester) 
four months after his appointment. 
During his residence in Leland, Mr. 
Windham cultivated many estimable 
friendships, which continued till his 
death. 

The event by which Mr. Wind- 
ham was first invested with the 
senatorial office, is related as fol- 
lows: 


* So little was he disposed to court the 
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On the downfall of the coalition 
ministry, occasioned by Mr. Fox's 
famous bill for new mod lling the gc- 
vernment of India, a new cabimet was 
appointed at the close of 1783, with 
Mr. Pitt presiding at the Treasury. 
But the ex-ministers still retaining a 
considerable majority in the House of 
Commons, it was found necessary to 
dissolve the Parliament in March 
1764. On this occasion, Mr. Wind- 
ham claimed the promises of his 
friends at Norwich, but soon found 
that Mr. Fox and his party had Jost 
much of their popularity in that city, 
as well as in most other parts of vie 
kingdom; particularly amongst the 
dissenters, by whom they hz ud before 
been warmly supported. The ques 
tion too of Parliamentary Reform, 
which had already stood in his way at 
Westminster, was become a highly 
popular one amongst his Norwich 
triends. Still he was not to be dis- 
mayed. On the contrary, his intre- 
pidity rose with the ditheulties which 
threatened him ; for, besides avowing 
at a public meeting his dislike to the 
prevailing doctrines of Reform, he 
published a very manly address to the 
electors, in which he spurned the 
popularity to be acquired by a servile 
accomunodation to changes of public 
opinion, and declared that he should, 
on all occasions, make his own dis- 
passionate judgment the sole and fixed 
rule of his conduct. Dangerous as it 
niust at first have appe: ared, the bold- 
ness of this address (which gave a 
just presage of his future political 
course) met with a generous reward 
from those who could not approve of 
his public connesions; and he had, 
on the result of the election, the sa- 
tisfaction of being returned by a ma- 
jority of sixty-four over his antagonist, 
~ late Honorable Tonry Hobart. * 

In this contest, his success was re- 


faver of the people by any concessions, 


that his mode of canvassing them on this occasion was ridiculed by the opposite 
party in a humorous parody of some scenes of Shaks soma € oriolanus, iu which 


he was made to ask “ the voiegs, the sweet voices,” 
in the lofty styie of the Roman General. 
on other occasions he was an admirable clection canvasser, 


of the Norwich citizens, much 
It should be observed, however, that 
‘The easy and manly 


frankness of his address was not more agreeable to the higher classes than to the 


common people. 


Without talking their language, he appeared fully to enter inte 
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markable, for in almost every other 
popular election, the coalition party 
were totally defeated. In the county 
of Norfolk, Mr. Windham warmly ex- 
erted himself in the cause of his friend 
Mr. Coke; but that gentleman, not- 
withstanding the great influence he 
derived from his large preperty, and 
many estimable qualities, was driven 
from the field by the same cry which, 
in other places, proved fatal to Lord 
John Cavendish, General Conway, Mr. 
Ryng, and many other friends of Mr. 
Fox, who, by a humorous allusion 
to the book of that title, gained the 
appellation of “ Fox’s Martyrs.” 

‘There certainly was no part of Mr. 
Windham’s political course that he 
reviewed with more satisfaction than 
this early stage of it. The writer of 
this narrative has frequently heard 
him, in the latter period of his life, 
deplore in strong terms the system 
which began and finally prevailed in 
this contest between the Crown and 
the Commons ;—a system which he 
always considered as ruinous to the 
best interests of the country. The 
ministers, however, were completely 
triumphant; their majorities in both 
houses were large va decisive; and 
the opposition, strong as they con- 
tinucd to be in talents, were so re- 
duced in numbers, as to be no longer 
formidable in any other way than by 
occasionally puttmmg the ministers to 
the necessity of defending themsclyes 
by argument. Vol.1. pp. 19—22. 

Ilis first speech in Parliament was 
delivered on the 9th of February 
1785, in censure of the Westmiuster 
scrutiny, Which was injuriously pro- 
tracted by the High Bailiff of West- 
minster. He afterwards spoke in op- 
position to the Shop-tax, and to the 
Duke of Richmond’s plan for secur- 
ing the country by the erection of 
fortifications. He also took part in 
the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq. 


The particular charge which was 
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intrusted to Mr. Windham’s manage- 
ment, must be concisely noticed. It 
alleged perfidy and oppression in the 
Governor-General, in the breach of 
a treaty which had been made with 
the Nabob Fyzoola Khan in 1774, 
after his territories had been invaded 
by the Company's troops, and the 
sum of 150,000. had been paid by him 
upon ratifving the Convention. The 
case, as it was stated, was certainly 
one which could not fail to call forth 
indignaticn from a man of whom a 
high sense of honor, and a warm sym- 
pathy with the injured, ‘were striking 
characteristics. In maintaining this 
charge, Mr. Windham extended his 
parliamentary reputation ; and through- 
out the proceedings against Mr. Ilast- 
ings, he fought by the side of Mr. 
Burke, always ready as well as 
proud to defend hiin against the at- 
tacks which were personally, and 
sometimes coarsely, made upon him, 
as the acknowledged leader of the im- 
peachment. p. 25. 

On the Regency question, in 
1788, Mr. Windham maintained the 
hereditary right of the Prince of 
Wales to assume the regal power ; 
aud in 1790, he opposed Mr. Flood’s 
motion for Parliamentary Reform. 
In June 1790, at the dissolution of 
Parliament, he was again elected 
for Norwich, but not without some 
opposition, In Feb, 1791, he gave 
his support to a bill, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Mitford (now Lord 

tedesdale) “ for the purpose of 
relieving trom certain penalties and 
disabilities the protesting Catholic 
Dissenters of England.” 

Of the French Revolution, Mr. 
Windham had been at first inclined 
to think favorably; but he altered 
his opinions in its progress. He in- 
timated his disapprobation in March 
1790, while opposing the Parlia- 
mentary Reform which Mr. Flood’s 
bill aimed to establish; and the 


their views and feelings, and would often good humoredly maintain an argument 
with them in their own way when he found them prepared to resist his solici- 


tations, 
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sentiments thus manifested were 
confirmed by the publication of 
Mr. Burke’s ‘ Reflections.” 

The Proclamation against Sedi- 
tious Meetings, issued by Govern- 
ment in May 1792, was vindicated 
by Mr. Windham. 

In April 1794, ke promoted a 
subscription in the county of Nor- 
folk for the support of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and defended him- 
self from the charge of inconsistency, 
which was advanced, from a eom- 
parison between his present con- 
duct, and his first step in public 
life, in 1778. 

In July 1794, he was re-elected 
for Norwich, but he met with a 
rough reception from the populace, 
who disliked the war. The expe- 
dition against Quiberon, in 1795, 
which failed of its object, was plan- 
ned by Mr. Windham. 

At the dissolution of Parliament 
in 1796, he wasa fourth time elected 
for Norwich, but he was only success- 
ful against the opposition which he 
encountered, by a majority of 85. 

On the 10th of July, 1798, Mr. 
Windham married Cecilia, one of 
the daughters of the late Admiral 
Arthur Forrest. 

The Peace of Amiens was regard- 
ed by Mr. Windham as pernicious 
to the interests of the country, and 
“in conformity with this opinion,” 


He moved an Address to His Ma- 
jesty on the 13th of May 1802, deplor- 
ing the sacrifices which had been sub- 
mitted to by the treaty, and express- 
ing apprehensions for the satety of 
the empire, in the immense xecession 
of territory, influence, and power 
which had been confirmed to France. 
He prefaced this Address with an 
eloquent and powerful speech, but 
after a debate which occupied two 
evenings, the motion was negatived 
by 278 votes against 22 including 
tellers. Lord Grenville moved asimi- 
lar address in the House of Lords, 


“O87 


which was rejected by 122 against 16. 
So popular was the Peace of Amiens, 
that only 16 peers and 22 commoners 
could be found to disapprove of it! 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though on dit- 
ferent grounds, were found amongst 
its supporters. pp. 48, 49. 


At the general election, in June, 
he lost his seat for Norwich, to Mr. 
William Smith, by a minority of 
83, and declined an invitation to 
stand for the county of Norfolk. 
He was therefore returned, by the 
Grenville family, for the borough 
of St. Mawes. 

Mr. Windham’s political system 
of action now gives rise to some 
remarks on the state of parties : 


Ife returned to his parliamentary 
duty in November 1803, at the open- 
ing of the session, in the course of 
which a change took place in the state 
of parties for which the public seemed 
scarcely prepared. In order the bet- 
ter to understand the causes which 
led to this change, it will be neces-ary 
to look back to the period which im- 
mediately tollowed the dissolution of 
Mr. Pitt’s cabinet in 1801.—The mem- 
bers of that cabinet Who resigned 
their seats will be observed almost 
immediately to have discovered ditier- 
ences of opinion amongst themselves, 
and the Peace of Amiens served to 
complete their disunion. Mr. Pitt and 
many of his friends approved of the 
Peace, or at least of the principles on 
which it was formed; and gave their 
general, though not unqualified, sup- 
port to Mr. Addington’s administra- 
tion; while, on the other hand, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Spencer, aud Mr. 
Windham warmly opposed the mini- 
sters on the subject of the Peace as 
well as occasionally on other mez- 
sures. From this opposition had 
sprung a party at first more formidable 
in talents than in numbers, consisting 
of the three ex-ministers last named, 
of the immediate connexions of the 
Grenville family, and of the surviving 

ersonal friends of Mr. Burke ;—the 
fesse class including the highly re- 
spectable names of Lords Fitzwilliam 
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and Minto, Mr. William Elliot, and 
Dr. Lawrence. From this small hos- 
tile band, the ministers appeared for 
a time to receive but little annoyance, 
backed as they generally were by the 
powertul aid of Mr. Pitt and his 
friends; and having also, by a course 
of conciliatory measures, drawn overto 
their support some ofthe partizans of 
Mr. Tox. Among the latter, Mr. 

Sheridan became the open defender 
of the ministers, while Mr. Tierney 
gave them the full weight of his 
talents, by accepting an oflice at their 
hands. ‘the opposition, too, of Mr. 
Fox and his remaining friends became 
only occasional, and was by no means 
conducted with the warmth which bad 
characterised it in the time of Mr 
Pitt’s administration. 
Amiens, as has been already seen, 
had even met with Mr. Fox’s appro- 
bation. But on the renewal of the 


war, an opinion of the insufficiency of 


the ministers to conduct it seemed at 
once to prevail amongst all the other 
parties of the House; and all of them, 
though at first without any actual con- 
cert or arrangement, fell into an un- 
disciplined yet -efiective opposition. 
Vhe great questions on which they 
had so long ditlered were now at rest; 
—the French revolution had totally 
changed its course ;—the war of 1793 
was at an end:—the Peace of Amiens 
could not be recalled or amended. 
But a new question had arisen of vital 
importance to the country, namely, 
the conduct of the new war; and on 
this point, if the parties in opposition 
did not fully agree amongst them- 
selves, they at least much more 
widely differed yom the ministers than 
they did trom each other. The party 
of which Lord Grenville was consi- 
dered as the leader in one house and 
Mr. Windham in the otier, had in 
the meantime received a considerable 
increase of strength, both with respect 
to actual numbers, and to the confi- 
dence which, owing to the fulfilment 
of their predictions, the country had now 
begun to repose in them. pp. 5€—38. 

As the session proceeded, the three 
parties which had thus accidentally 
fallen into the same ranks, found op- 
portunities of cementing their strength, 


he Peace of 
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and of carrying on conjoint operations, 
very formidable im their nature to 
those whom they assailed. p. 61. 


The ministry fell by repeated at- 
tacks. 


Mr. Pitt, in submitting a list of 
names to the roval consideration, not 
only included that of Mr. Fox, but is said 
to have earnestly and warmly recom- 
mended his admission into the new 
cabinet. But the attempt proved un- 
successtul, and Lord Grenville, Lord 
Spencer, and Mr. Windham declined 
in consequence, to take their scats in 
a cabinet which was not to be formed 
on the extensive plan of including the 
heads of all the parties who had been 
acting together In opposition. Mr. 
Pitt, however, accepted the premier- 
ship, taking with him Lord Melville, 
and others of his immediate political 
friends, to whoim were joined Lord 
Uawkesbury, Lord Castiereagh, the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Eldon, and 
some other me mbers of the preceding 
cabinet. 

Mr. Windham was now once more 
the ally of Mr. Fox, and the adversary 
of Mr. Pitt. p.63. 


In June 1804, Mr. Windham op- 
posed Mr. Pitt’s Additional Force 
Bill, more generally known as “ The 
Parish Bill;”’ and in 1805, he 
brought forward the subject of the 
Defence of the Country, and sup- 
ported the claims of the Irish Ca- 
tholics. 

In the proceedings against Lord 

Melville, Mr. Windham was not 
implicated : ; supposing himself to be 
disqualified for the duty by 

The official connexion which he 
had had with Lord Melville, the social 
intercourse thence arising, and the 
impression made on his mind by the 
many amiable and estimable qu: lities 
which the Noble Lord was known to 
possess. p. 71. 


After the death of Mr. Pitt, a 
change took place in the govern- 
ment of the country, W hich intro- 
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duced Mr. Windham into the coun- 
cils of his sovereign. He employed 
his influence to further his military 
measures, which ‘ passed through 
Loth houses of Parliament with consi- 
derable majorities.” After the death 
of Mr. Fox, some arrangements 
were meditated, which induced his 
colleagues to offer a peerage to Mr. 
Windham. This offer, however, 
he declined, and, in consequence, 
other arrangements took place: 
* Lord Howick succeeded Mr. Fox 
oP agg - 
as Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Tho- 
ms Grenville took his seat at the 
Admiralty.” 

In October, 1806, he was re- 
turned for the county of Norfolk, 
by a majority of 365, but he lost 
his seat, in consequence of a peti- 
tion which alleged the violation of 
the Treating Act. Of this conduct, 
it appears that both sides had been 
guilty; and the election was there- 
fore void. Mr. Windham took his 
seat for the borough of New Rom- 
ney, for which place he had been 
previously returned, in addition to 
the county of Norfolk. ‘The unit- 
ed Administration was dissolved in 
March 1807, and “ Mr. Windham 
received a flattering assurance of 
the sense which His Majesty gra- 
ciously entertained of the motives 
that had guided him in executing 
the duties of his office.” 

At the dissolution of Parliament 
in April, 1807, he was returned by 
the favor of Lord Fitzwilliam, for 
the borough of Higham Ferrers. 

Mr. Windham took a strong inter- 
est in the cause of the Spanish Pa- 
triots, and entertained thoughts at 
one time of visiting their country. 
For this purpose, he made some 
progress in the study of the lan- 
guage. With much respect for the 
memory of Sir John Moore, the re- 
treat of that gallant officer was not 
approved by Mr. Windham. 


VOL. I. 


NO Ill. 


In the commencement of the ses- 
sion of 1810, Mr. Windham severe- 
ly censured the conduct of the 
Scheldt expedition ; and by an un- 
provoked attack on a class of gen- 
tlemen, whose services had in no 
slight degree contributed to what- 
ever reputation he possessed as a 
public speaker, he incurred a pe- 
nalty which for some time he very 
sensibly felt. 


The part which he took on a subse- 
quent question exposed him to much 
temporary unpopularity. In the pro- 
secution of the inquiry which the 
House of Commons mMmstituted on the 
subject of the Scheldt Expedition, Mr. 
Yorke thought it necessary to move 
daily the standing order for-excluding 
strangers. This measure was repro- 
bated by Mr. Sheridan, who proposed 
that the standing order should be re- 
ferred to a committee of privileges. 
Mr. Windham, who had always pro- 
fessed to dislike the custom of report- 
ing debates in the newspapers, not 
only warmly opposed Mr, Sheridan’s 
motion, but oa some expressions by 
which the reporters in the gallery 
considered themselves to be personally 
calumniated. Their resentment, as 
might be expected, broke forth in 
daily attacks on him in the public 
prints; and they soon came to a for- 
mal agreement that his speeches 
should no longer be reported. To 
the honor of the conductors of the 
daily press, it should be remembered 
that a few months afterwards they 
buried their resentments in the grave 
of their illustrious adversary, and join- 
ed with the public voice in lamenting 
the loss of his talents and virtues. 
pp- 117, 118. 

Mr. Windham afterwards pre- 
sented two petitions from the Ro- 
man Catholics of England, and 
made one of his most brilliant 
speeches, in support of Lord Por- 
chester’s motion, censuring the 
expedition to the Scheldt. 

In the proceedings of the House of 
Commons against Sir Francis Burdett, 
for a breach of their privileges, Mr. 
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Windham stood forward in maintain- 
sing what he conceived to be the rights 
of Parliament, and concurred in the 
Vote which was finally agreed upon, 
for committing Sir Francis a prisoner 
to the Tower. His speech on this 
occasion is said to have been a highly 
animated one, but no part of it has 
been preserved. 

The practice of mutilating the print- 
ed reports of parliamentary proceed- 
mgs continued but for littie more 
than two months; after which Mr. 
Windham’s speeches were again saf- 
fered to appezr, as well as Mr. Tier- 
ney’s, which had shared in the pro- 
scription made by the reporters. On 
the 1st of May 1810, we find Mr. 
Windham opposing the second read- 
ing of a bill which had been brought 
in by Sir Samuel Romilly, as part of 
his plan for redueing the number of 
capital punishments. This Mr.Wind- 
ham considered as a measure of dan- 
gerous innovation, and in resisting it, 
he took occasion to avow his belief 
that the mischievous effcets of the 
French Revolution had not yet ceased. 
That Revolution, he said, had still an 
existence,—“ it was above us and be- 
neath us;—it was without us and 
within us ;—it was every where round 
about us.” The bill was lost by a ma- 
jority of two. 

He spoke for the last time in the 
House of Commons, on the tith of 
May 1810. The question before the 
House was, the course which it would 
be expedient to take in relation to the 
actions which had been brought 
against the Speaker and the Serjeant 
at Arms by Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. 
Windham, as it will be readily con- 
ceived, asserted the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, and the sacredness of its pri- 
vileges. pp. 119, 120. 


In May, 1810, Mr. Windliam had 
recourse to professional assistance, 
in order to eradicate a tumor, 
which had been gradually formed 
by the effects of an accident that 
befel him in July, 1809, as he 
was endeavouring to save the library 
of his friend, the honorable Frede- 
ric North, 
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The following character of Mr. 
Windham is evidently dictated by 
the feelings of private .friendship, 
and may be regarded as an honor- 
able testimony of Mr. Amyot’s gra- 
titude towards his patron. 


Of the character of Mr. Windham 
some few memorials will perhaps be 
looked for, in addition to those which 
may have been incidentally preserved 
in the preceding narrative. To de- 
scribe him truly as he was, is a task 
however which it is more pleasing to 
undertake, than easy to achieve. 

In his person he was tall and well 
proportioned. Having in his youth 
been eminently skilful in manly exer~ 
cises, he had thence acquired in his 
deportment a happy union of strength 
and ease, of agility and gracefulness, 
which never forsook him. The form 
of his features was singularly inter- 
esting; and the penetrating vivacity 
of his eye gave a faithful indication of 
the corresponding qualities of his mind. 

His address and conversation were 
fascinating to all classes of persons; 
—as well to the grave as to the gay— 
to the uninformed as to the learned— 
to the softer as to the sterner sex. 
His manners delighted all circles, 
from the royal drawing-room to the 
village-green; though in all circles 
they were still the same. As the 
polish of his address was not artificial, 
it was alike pleasing to all. No maa 
had ever less pride, in its offensive 
sense. He would repel flippancy and 
arrogance, and would very keenly 
point his reprobation of what seemed 
mean or dishonorable; but he never 
measured his courtesy by the various 
degrees of rank, of talents, or of 
wealth, possessed by those to whom 
he addressed himself. 

Of his acquirements it is needless 
to speak much at length. That he 
was “a scholar, and a ripe and good 
one,” there are abundant testimonies 
to prove; nor did his classical attain- 
ments, great as they were universally 
allowed to be, exceed his skill in the 
various branches of matliematical 
science. That skill the public, it is 
hoped, will be enabled to appreciate 
at some future time, by the pub- 
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lication of the manuscript treatises 
which are in the hands of his exe- 
cutors. His reading latterly was mis- 
cellaneous and desultery; but what 
he hastily acquired, he accurately re- 
tained, and aptly applied in ilustra- 
tion of his opinions and arguments. 

His taste, in general, in the fine 
arts, was eminently pure, delicate, and 
discriminating. For music indeed he 
had no relish beyond a simple ballad. 
1 once heard him remark, that the 
four greatest men whom he had 
known, derived no pleasure from mu- 
sic. Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Pitt, were the persons 
whom he thus distinguished. 

Upon what is generally called style 
in writing, he set but little value. 
His own practice was, to take plain 
words, in preference to learned ones; 
to disregard the construction of sen- 
tences; and to adopt popular idioms 
whenever they would aptly express 
his meaning. In his language he 
was as truly British as in his politics. 
His disgust was strongly excited by 
modern innovations of French words 
and phrases; and he disliked them 
éven as terms of art, where English 
ones could be found to supply their 
places. For the word_sortic, for in- 
stance, he would uniformly substitute 
“sally.” But nothing so highly of- 
fended him, as any careless or irreve- 
rent use of the name of the Creator. I 
remember that on reading a letter ad- 
dressed to him, in which the words, 
“MyGod!” had been made use ofon a 
light occasion, he hastily snatched a 
pen, and before he would finish the 
letter, blotted out the misplaced excla- 
mation. pp. 131—4. 

Notwithstanding his keenness as 2 
debater, no man ever mixed less of 
private enmity with his public differ- 
ences. He generally spoke of his ad- 
versaries with liberality, and oiten 
with kindness. There was no system 
of opinions which he so strongly con- 
demned as he did Sir Francis Bur- 
dett’s; yet I remember that he once 
softened the asperity of some remarks 
which were made by another person cn 
that Baronet’s conduct; adding good 
humoredly, “I suspect, after all, I have 
a sneaking kindness for Sir Francis.” 

It now remains to speak of his do- 


mestic virtues, in doing which it will 
be difficult to use any other language 
than that of unqualified eulogium. 
Ilis tenderness as a husband and rela- 
tive, his kindness as a friend and pa- 
tron, his condescending attention to 
inferiors, his warm sympatlry with t! e 
unfortunate, are so many themes of 
praise, which it would be more agree- 
able than necessary to dwell upon. 
The sense which he susonainal oi 
the importance of religion, and which 
he strongly marked by one of the con- 
cluding acts of his life, will serve to 
complete the character of a man who 
had scarcely an enemy, except on po- 
litical grounds, and had more personal 
friends warmly atiached to him, than 
almost any man of the age. 

Ilis talents, accomplishments, and 
virtues, have been happily summed 
up, by describing him as the true 
model of an English gentleman; and 
it has been well observed, that if the 
country had been required to produce, 
in a trial of strength with another na- 
tion, some individual who was at once 
eminent for learning, taste, eloquence, 
wit, courage, and personal accemplish- 
ments, the choice must have fallen on 
Mr. Windham. Ue was the admir- 
able Crichton of his age and country. 

All this, it may be said, is the lan- 
guage of panegyric. The writer is 
aware that it is so, but he cannot feel 
that it is not also the language of 
truth. If gratitude for bounties re- 
ceived shall appear to have blinded his 
judgment, the error he trusts will be 
forgiven. Yet he will not readily 
consent to believe that he has been 
erring, in bestowing praise where 
those whose authority is every where 
respected, have thought it was justly 
due. It would be highly culpable in 
him to be less torward than others, in 
yielding his humble and grateful tri- 
bute to the memory of one whom he 
has every motive to revere, and of 
whom he feels it might be said, as of 
the Roman General, 


——— ’twere a concealment 

Worse than a theft, no less than a tra- 
ducement 

To hide your doings ; and to silenee that 

Which to the spire and top of praises 

Would seem but modest, {vouch'’d 

pp. 138—40. 
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From many of Mr. Windlam’s 
speeches, the reader would derive 
buta feeble conception of his powers 
as an orator, through the medium 
of such purtial extracts as our li- 
mits will allow; their merit con- 
sisting principally in the arrange- 


ment of the material, and the 
contexture of the argument. From 
those of his orations, however, 


which are least ailected by this 
disadvantageous mode of analysis, 
and which are the most unlikely 
to clash with the prejudices of dif- 
ferent parties, we shall endeavour to 
select such passages as appear the 
best adapted to impart some notion 
of the general character and style of 
his eloquence. 

At a time when the prosperity of 
the nation is so essentially connect- 
ed with the valor of our soldiers, 
and the skill of our military chiefs, 
the following extract from his 
speech on the battle of Maida must 
be perused with pleasure by every 
native of Great Britain: 

Sir, itis a general opinion that all 
our naval exploits have been achieved 
by a superiority of experienced disci- 
pline and skill; but I cannot sub- 
scribe to such a position. Many of 
those heroic achievements, which 
have raised the glory of our navy to 
the highest pitch, have been effected 
by the naked valor of Britons, with- 
out the aid of skill or discipline. Of 
this description are the exploits per- 
formed in boarding ships, in cutting 
out vessels from under the protection 
of batteries, and in various other ope- 
rations performed by British seamen 
on shore, in every one of which the 
native valor of our own countrymen is, 
uniformly triumphant. There are no 
such instances to be found recorded 
in the military annais of other nations. 
Yet our enemies have persuaded other 
countrics that they are as superior to 
us by land as we ure to them by sea, 
and this delusion seems hitherto to 
have prevailed. But the battle of 
Maida has broken the charm :—every 
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circumstance of its progress, the con- 
duct of the officers, and the bravery 
of the men, have established the 
ascendancy of British valor, and main- 
tained that superiority which in all 
ages this country has really and justly 
possessed. Let me but appeal, in 
proof of this, to the determination of 
Sir John Stuart to advance with his 
inferior force to the attack even of 
the strong position of the enemy, in 
case that enemy had not advanced to 
meet him. The issue of the action 
that ensued proved to the General 
and to the troops of the enemy, who 
arrogated to themselves a superiority 
over ail the troops of the world, that 
they were not invincible,—that they 
could not withstand the valor of Bri- 
tish troops, when fairly opposed to 
them in action; and yet, from what- 
ever causes, (certainly not from want 
of courage in their adversaries,) the 
events of the late war have contribut- 
ed to countenance this opinion of their 
being invincible. They conquered 
because they thought they could con- 
quer. “ Possunt quia posse videntur.” 
This victory, however, has dissolved 
the spell. It has been obtained, in the 
face of Europe, in the view of the 
nation for whose interest the expedi- 
tion was undertaken, and has proved 
to the world, in a manner not to be 
disguised or concealed, that French 
troops are inferior to British. 

It is here necessary to take some 
precaution for guarding against any 
possible misconstruction of my mean- 
ing. Nothing can be further from my 
intention than to represent this ex- 
ploit as exclusively glorious for the 
reputation of the British arms. The 
whole of the campaign in Egypt was 
equally conspicuous for the lustre it 
cast upon the military character of 
the British nation. The achieve- 
ment now under our consideration 
condenses into a single action all the 
same merits that were displayed in 
every operation of that glorious cam- 
paign. It is a lesson to this country, 
to the enemy, and to the world, of 
the comparative value of British and 
of French troops, and it thoroughly 
contirms the decisive superiority of 
British valor. There never was an 
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action so perfectly framed, so com- 
pletely calculated in all its circum- 
stances, to establish this important 
truth. I cannot more forcibly illus- 
trate this fact than by adopting the 
eloquent language of Sir John Stuart : 
“ Tt seemed,” said the gallant Gene- 
ral, in his dispatch, “ as if the prowess 
of the two nations was to be brought 
to trial before the world.” Certainly 
no action under any circumstances 
could be better calculated for such a 
trial. If two sets of philosophers had 
undertaken to make an experiment, 
by doing away every thing extraneous 
to their process, they could not have 
succeeded more accurately. In the 
first part of the action the two armies 
advanced against each other with the 
bayonet; an operation which, though 
much talked of, very seldom takes 
place between great bodies of men. 
Every circumstance, even in the most 
minute detail, that had happened pre- 
viously to the shock, concurred to 
bring the courage and intrepidity of 
the two rival nations to the trial. 
The contest was decided, not by any 
superiority of corporal strength, but 
by the predominance of personal in- 
trepidity. Both armies advanced 
firmly to the charge, until within half 
a yard ofeach other. In thismoment 
ot perilous trial, British resolution and 
valor held out, and the enemy shrunk 
back with panic from the terrible con- 
test. It will not be improper for me 
to state here, that hardly any of our 
men were wounded by the bayonet. 
Sir, I fear I have to apologize to 
the House for having trespassed so 
jong on their attention: but really the 
theme is so pleasing that I cannot 
refrain from dwelling upon it with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. The detail of the 
action exhibits merits of all sorts, 
equally honorable to the skill of the 
officers, and to the firmness and valor 
of the soldiers. Having been led thus 
far by the natural pleasure which one 
feels in speaking of so grateful a 
subject, I shall detain the House no 
longer than while I can relate to them 
some circumstances respecting the 
action which are not generally known. 
By the circumstances which I am 
about to state to you, it will appear 
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that this victory has been more de- 
cisive, and the defeat of the enemy 
more complete, than was at first = 
pesed. Sir John Stuart correctly 
stated the amount of his own force as 
under 5,000 men; but when he wrote 
his dispatch, he had not the means of 
accurately ascertaining the force of 
the enemy. He estimated it as ap- 
»yroaching to 7,000, but he would have 
coms right in stating it at nearly 
8,000 men. This fact has been dis- 
covered from returns found upon the 
persons of some of the officers who 
fell. The next circumstance I have 
to mention relates to the amount of 
the enemy’s loss. Sir John Stuart 
stated the numbers of the killed at 700; 
but it was afterwards ascertained, by 
observations made upon the spot, that 
there were killed in the action not 
fewer than 1,300 men. Fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners were the immediate fruit 
of the action, and a_ considerable 
number more fell into our hands from 
the consequences of it. So that thus 
a number nearly equal to the whole 
British force has been disposed of by 
this brilliant victory. Another conse- 
quence of the exploit has been, to set 
the Calabrians free from the presence 
of the enemy, and totally to break up 
the force of General Regnier in those 
provinces, amounting to 13,000 men. 
It is not necessary, perhaps, to 
dwell so much on the advantages 
which have resulted from this battle, 
but the glory that has been acquired 
in it, I consider of infinitely greater 
importance than any of its immediate 
benefits. This it is which will carry 
the effect of this brilliant exploit be- 
yond its temporary fame, by placing 
above the reach of doubt the military 
renown of the country. He who gives 
glory to his country gives it that 
which is far more valuable to it than 
any acquisition whatever. Glory alone 
is nut to be taken away by time or 
accident. Ships, territories, posses- 
sions, may be wrested from a country, 
but the mode of acquiring them can 
never be forgotten, and the glory of 
the conquest is independent of all 
accidents. The acquisitions that were 
the consequences of the glorious days 
of Cressy and Poitiers have long since 
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passed into other hands, but the glory 
of those illustrious achievements still 
adheres to the British name, and is 
immortal. It is that fine extract, that 
pure essence which endures to ail 
ages, while the grosser parts, the re- 
siduum, may pass away, and be lost 
in the course of time. On this ground 
it is, that I trust the victory of Maida 
will stand as high as any exploit upon 
the records of our military achieve- 
ments, and that the glory of General 
Stuart and his brave army will survive 
to the latest posterity, unless the 
country shall at any future time sink 
into such a state of degradation that 
the memory of former glory will be- 
come a reproach to existing degene- 
racy. Yet even at a period so de- 
graded as that which I am supposing, 
the recollection of the victory of 
Maida would be calculated to rouse a 
degencrate race to emulate the glory 
of their ancestors. The name of Ge- 
neral Stuart will justly be ranked 
amongst the foremost in our military 
annals. Vol. IIL. pp. 5—10. 


As his remarks on the battle of 
Talavera are brief, we give the 
whole report of the speech : 


Mr. Windham observed, that the 
arcuments he had heard did not divest 
him of the opinion, that the Battle of 
‘Talavera was a glorious victory. The 
Honorable Gentlemen on the opposite 
side spoke of feelmg: he believed, 
when the victory was first announced 
in this country, there was not a man 
but gloried in it. Me was afraid we 
had got too much military special 
pleading, that would argue merely on 
the result, not the valor and generat- 
ship shown. It put him in mind of a 
story of a wag, who was asked, how 
he came by a visible fracture on his 
face? “ Why, I beat him, and he 
beat me, but I gave in first;” so with 
the French, as the victory was claim- 
ed on both sides; but they came first, 
and were repulsed. 

In the case of a fortress, the gar- 
rison could not do more than repulse 
the army that invaded it; that is, the 
enemy left it when they pleased ; and 
were they not to be thanked for pre- 
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serving the fortress against a superior 
enemy, although not able to follow 
them? Then, would you say, Lord 
Wellington did not gain a victory, 
because he was not able to harass 
them in their retreat? He had heard, 
in the course of debate, what had 
been done, and what might have been 
done; but was it necessary that a 
problem in Euclid which had been 
proved, should be called in question 
in that House? Then it had been 
substantiated thai the Battle of Tala- 
vera was a victory; and why should 
they prevent it from operating on their 
minds as such? They bad no advan- 
tage from the victory o; Corunna, ex- 
cept that the army were able to save 
themselves, If Lord Weliington had 
acted imprudenily betore the battle, 
it ought not to retract or withdraw as 
much as the weight of a feather from 
the victory he had obtained. It had 
been argued, that, although he might 
be an able general in battle, yet he was 
not capable of conducting a4 campaign, 
for he had not secured a _ retreat. 
Such arguments proved themselves to 
be altogether fallacious; for he had 
shown that he had a retreat, and that 
too by retreating in safety, after show- 
ing that he could do something 

The Right Honorable Gentleman 
then proceeded to state, that although 
France had generals of great skill, 
yet had they not run great risks, and 
secured a battle that the breaking of 
a thread might have prevented them 
from achieving? But to take a view 
of the question under the general 
head, the unproductive consequences 
were not to be put in comparison with 
the military glory we had obtained. 
It might be asked, would an engage- 
ment, that only acquired military 
glory, prove advantageous to the 
country? He would answer, yes; if 
military valor was necessary for na- 
tional strength; and he conceived it 
of much more service to the nation at 
large, than the taking of a sugar is- 
Jand, or a ship at seas ten or fifteen 


years ago, our army was considered as 
nought; it was thought, on the con- 
tinent, that we might do something at 
sea; that we were a kind of sea-ani- 
Our achievements in Egypt 


mal. 
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first entitled us to the name of a mili- 
tary power; the Battle of Maida con- 
firmed it; and he would not give 
the battles of Vimeira, Corunna, and 
Talavera, for a whole Archipelago of 
sugar islands. ‘The whole feelings and 
powers of the country had changed in 
their military capacity. They began 
to feel they wanted something more 
than a ilavy to support them. There 
never was an action in this world, but 
some persons might sit down and in- 
vestigate it, and tind some fault; but 
they were not to give credit to the 
criticisers. 

Hie was sorry that such a letter as 
had been sent by Lord Wellington to 
the Government had ever been writ- 
ten. Asto the Spaniards, he believed 
it set forth nothing but what was true ; 
but it went to proclaim glory which 
did not belong to him. It was like a 
sea engagement. And as it could not 
be contended thai the hull of a vessel 
had nothing to do with the guns which 
gained the victory; nor like a spear 
that inflicted a wound, could it be 
said that the staff was not of service; 
so with the Spanish army; they did 
all that was required of them, they 
kept their position, The victory in 
itself must have been of use to the 
Spanish cause, for it showed them 
that a British army was invincible, 
and the victory weli deserved the ho- 
nor of the reward moved to be be- 
stowed on it by that house —— 
pp. 337--3.10. 
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THE object of this work is suffi- 
ciently explained by the Title-page. 

The passages referred to in the 
first part are, the 24th and follow- 
ing verses of the ixth chapter of 
Danici; Amos ii. 6. a passage in 
Zechariah, respecting the selling of 
Jesus, &c.; the vii. 14. of Isaiah, 
respecting the Alma; and in par- 
ticular, chap. lili, The author en- 
deavours to prove the impropriety 
of the meaning generally attributed 
to these texts; and on the subject 
of the last, he thinks it obvious, 
that the primitive fathers of Chris- 
tianity, who first supposed an allu- 
sion to a suffering Messiah, have 
disregarded many doubts which 
might be raised against their hypo- 
thesis, either on account of false 
translation, omission of phrases, or 
the simplicity of the text, which 
does not comport with an involution 
of the circumstances applicable te 
Jesus. 

The author also attempts to prove 
the incorrectness of the translations 
of those Psalms, cited by his Lord- 
ship in behalf of his opinion. These 
are Ps. i, xxii., and in particular 
Ps. cx. ‘The elucidation of this 
last being the shortest and simplest, 
we shall quote it as a specimen. 


At this 110th Psalm our Hebrew 
Commentators do not coincide in opi- 
nion. Some reter it to Abraham with re- 
gard to the blessing of Mulchizedek, &c. 
Some make it allude to king David's 
triumph over Sau/, &c. Some refer it 
in particular, to a future triumphant 
Messiah, &c. But in all their com- 
ments are many phrases which are 
forced and not fluently applied in the 
series of that prosody. Our Nazarene 
interpreters observed the last inter- 
pretation of the Rabbies, preferred it 
to the others, and thought proper to 
refer it to éheir Messiah, by which they 
understand “the kingdom of Christ,” 
&c. To exhibit all their misconcep- 
tions of that chapter would be too 
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numerous; I will only say in general, 
that they have corrupted and altered 
nouns, verbs, tenses, and syntax, and 
changed the proper meaning. I will 
however present the original Hebrew 
text with « literal translation: the 
contrast will then appear striking, and 
my interpretation will be borne out 
by the text. 

“It is observable, that the Psalms 
were not all composed by David him- 
self, many of them were written by 
different Levitical Poets; as, Asaph, 
Hyman, Jeduthun, &c. they consist of 
prayers, hymns, prosody, &c. alluding 
to various circumstances of public or 
private facts. This 110th ch. is merely 
a prosody composed by one of the 
Levitic Poets, in regard to the glory 
and victories of his mayter King David. 

1. Prosody on David: 

The Lord promised to my ' master ;? 
await for my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. 

Q. Thy glorious sceptre, the Lord 
shall send it out of Zion; rule thou 
in the midst of thine enemies! 

3. Thy people will voluntarily join 
in the day of arranging them in the 
holy mountains; from the birth, from 
Aurora's brightness, is laudable to you 
the dew of thy youth. 

4. The Lord hath sworn and will 
not repent, thou art the constant chief 
ruler;> depend upon my word, my 
just King | 

5. The Lord at thy right hand had 
smoten Kings, in the day of his wrath. 

6. He shall sentence among the 
heathens numerous of bodies; he 
struck off the head of the Land Rab- 
bah. 
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7. From the stream in the way, he 
shall be refreshed, that he may exalt 
his head. pp. 61--65. 


Of the many passages in Isaiah, 
we shall only allude to the 42nd 
and 49th chapters, which are re- 
garded as typical of Christianity, in 
allusion to a suffering and glorious 
Messiah. But these assumptions 
are not, as Mr. Bennett thinks, au- 
thorised by scripture; as will, the 
author flatters himself, be apparent 
from the following remarks, 


It may be observed with propriety, 
that a triumphant Messiah, or a princi- 
pal leader, proves always the deticiency 
of that generation ; but, by a general 
gloriousness and completeness of a 
generation, a chief ruler, or leader, 
can be entirely spared. It is evident, 
that in that beautiful chapter of Isaiah, 
the visions allude to a general com- 
pleteness, and an extensive knowledge 
of God, in all parts on the surface 
of the globe: besides, one ruler can- 
not survey all at once; and being 
therefore useless, may be entirely 
spared. As to a suffering Messiah, it 
is still more incomprehensible to my 
understanding : first, why should the 
innocent suffer for the guilty? second- 
ly, why should the criminal and guilty 
be free from punishment and expia- 
tion? thirdly, if repentance and expi- 
aiion are salubrious remedies and 
atonements for sins, then a suffering 
Messiah can also be spared. In short, 
all depends only on cur own applica- 


1 Itis observable that the term ‘rx in this place signifies my master, it is very 
differently pronounced trom that of ‘sx God, which is more applicable to the text. 
ed 


2 «“ Await for my rigit hand,” refers to the strength and assistance of God. “ The 
right hand of the Lord acted valiantly.” Psalm exviii. ver. 16. 

3 na is here to be understood, chief ruler, as, and David's sons were D°2m> chief 
rulers. 2 Sam. chap. viii. ver.18. Also, “ And fra the Juiriée was jn2 a chief ruler 
about David.” 2 Sam. ch. xx, ver. 26. 


4 pty ‘ada Malchi Zedek are two separate and different terms. The first is a sub- 
stantire with a pronoun ‘25:3 my King ; the second is an adjective prs just. 

S man yor The land Rabbah, it is observable, are both nouns in the original, and 
expressed in the singular number, (the corruption is obvious ;) it refers to the King 
of Rabbah, “‘ And Joab fought against Rabbah of the children of Ammon, and took 
the royai city, &c. and he cook their king's crown from off his head, &c. and it was 
2 Sam. ch. xii. ver. 26—30. 


set on David's head.” 
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tion and the general completeness 
foretold in that chapter of Isaiah. 
Upon mature reflection we may 
conclude, that any tradition or dogma, 
(not having the support of reason and 
ie demonstrations,) though it has 
een generally received and asseuted 
to for thousands and centuries of 
years ; yet, in the present enlightened 
age, has reached its last period of de- 
cay and dissolution, and is treated as 
a chimera: as for example, the notion 
of an antipode, which trom eternity 
was entionky a secret, and was treated 
as the utmost absurdity and heresy. 
Moreover, our inhabited hemisphere 
was also asserted by the ancients to 
be barrenin the frigid and torrid zones. 
Who would have dared to think that 
the universal system of the celestial 
bodies would be overthrown, and a 
new one formed? but, the human in- 
tellect reasoning and inquiring into 
the law of nature, could not be extin- 
guished; and in the last three centu- 
ries, what wonderful discoveries have 
not been made by mortals! North 
and South America confirmed; the 
antipodes of our hemisphere. A new 
system has also prevailed in most parts 
of our globe; and a plurality of worlds 
is generally asserted, as more glorious 
to the Omnipotent. The profane 
doctrines of invisible beings who act 
on mankind, faith in sorcerers, vision- 
aries, dreamers, &c. which had been 
but too successful on the human mind 
are now exploded, except in the brains 
of some chimerical individuals, or hy- 
pocrites, to dazzle the lowest class of 
the community. Ji cannot then ap- 
pear strange to us, if the traditions or 
dogmas of a triumphant or suffering 
Messiah met with the same fate as all 
hyperbolical doctrines before mention- 
ed; especially, as the sacred records 
announce things of far greater sub- 
limity, as I have before explained.+ 
pp. 74-77. 
In the Appendix, are expounded 
—the Unity ; the veracity of the va- 





rious sacred names mentioned in the 
Hebrew text; and it also contains 
some critical and etymological eluci- 
dations on different verses of the 
O!d Testament. 

PART II. contains the progress 
and dispersion of Israel, as well as 
the progress of religion, from its 
origi to the present day. Mr. 
Bennett naintains that the Divine 
economy established the house of 
Jacob, asa model of Divine Revela- 
tion, and as an eternal standard, 
according to the promise and cove- 
nant made to Abraham, “In thy 
seed shall blessed,” &e. That 
from the process of the Divine eco- 
nomy, in establishing the govern- 
ment of Israel, and from the nature 
of the Divine code in the Mosaic 
dispensation, it is evident that their 
establishment was intended for a 
republican and democratical go- 
vernment: royalty was not within 
the contemplation of the Divine 
code, nor was the house of David 
an object in the Divine economy 
respecting Israel. 

The work also contains a very 
brief sketch of Hebrew Literature, 
eud an account of the political state 
of the Jews in several countries of 
Europe, as experienced during Mr. 
Bennett's travels. 

*.* We cou!d not refuse, in consisten- 
cy with our plan, this analysis of the 
Constancy of Isracl. We may just refer 
the reader to Leslie’s Short Method with 
the Javs. 








A STATEMENT OF THE PENAL 
Laws, which aggrieve the Ca- 
tholics of Treland, with Comment- 
aries. Dublin, H. Fitzpatrick. 
1812. Oct. 


* I could have supported this hypothesis, with various texts from the Talmudical 
Doctors, and some of the ancient Hebrew Philosophers ;—but, l would not provoke 
the indignation of our modern religions Dectors, who are more paitial to their tra- 
ditions than to their intellectual capacitics, as it is expressed by an ingenions author, 
“ Rien nest plus rare, que de voir faire usage de Bon Sens ; et rien n'est plas commun, 


“ que de voir détester la vérité.” 
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This work is distributed by the 
Catholic Board, to those, who may 
feel an interest in the situation of 
the Catholics, or in the discussion 
of the question. It is divided into 
an Introduction, and 12 Chapters, 
of which the following are the sub- 
jects: 1. Of the Laws, which 
affect the Catholic Clergy, Houses 
of Worship, School-Houses, and 
other Charitable Foundations.—2. 
Of the Laws, which deny to the 
Catholics the right of sitting and 
Voting in either House of Parlia- 
ment. Of the elective Franchise as 
enjoyed in Ireland.—3. Of the Laws, 
which exclude the Catholics from 
Otlices and Towns Corporate; of 
the Corporate Franchise as enjoyed 
by the Catholics.—4. The Catho- 
lics not eligible to Otlices, connect- 
ed with the profession and admi- 
nistration of the Laws.—5. The 
Catholics disqualified from Gflices 
in the Army and Navy, and dis- 
turbed in exercising their Religion. 
—6. The Catholics disqualified 
from various other Offices, not al- 
ready classed.—7. Laws, which dis- 
qualify the Catholics from voting at 
Parish Vestries for levying money 
to build, or repair Churches, or 
for demising or disposing of any 
Parish Income, or for the Salary of 
the Parish Clerk, or at the Election 
of any Charch-warden.—8. Laws, 
which forbid the Catholics to have 
er use arms, for the defence of 
themselves, their families, and 
dwellings, on equal terms with 
Protestants.—9. Laws, which ag- 
grieve the Catholics, touching the 
Administration of Justice, and Trials 
by Jury.—10. Of other Penalties 
and Disabilities, and of the general 
Injury and Humiliation inflicted on 


! This calculation is, in its proportion, 


the Catholics.—11. Retrospect of 
this Penal Code.—12. General Ob- 
servations on this Penal Code. 


Before we proceed to extracts, we 
must observe, that we were struck 
with an observation in the Ad- 
vertisement, that “ the reproachful 
epithets of Papist, Popish, Rom- 
ish, Romanist, Se. are no longer 
applied to the Roman Catholies by 
any Gentleman or Scholar.” We 
do not hesitate to say, that this as- 
sertion is unfounded in fact, unless 
we deny the title of Gentleman or 
Scholar to several writers and 
speakers, whom we have hitherto 
considered as intitled to that appel- 
lation. We deprecate indeed the 
use of abusive and reproachful epi- 
thets in any cause ; but here we are 
concerned only with the fact. 

We proceed to a few extracts, 
consisting of calculations of impor- 
tance. 


Porviation.—Numcrically, the Ca- 
tholics compose full five sixth parts 
of the Irish population ; and compared 
with the members of the established 
church, they are in proportion of at 
least TEN TO ONE, @ proportion rapidly 
advancing of late years. In every 
city, town, and village, their numbers 
more or less preponderate. The open 
country is in their almost exclusive 
occupation. The gross population of 
Ireland is moderately estimated at five 
millions of inhabitants. Of this num- 
ber we may, without exaggeration, 
state the Catholics as amounting to 
4,200,000 ; that is, equal to ene half 
of the united population of England 
and Wales.'—p. 2. 


Crirrey.—They consist of 4 arch- 
bishops, 25 bishops, about 1100 pa- 
rish priests, 800 curates, and between 
2 and 300 regular clergy of various 
orders.—p. 15. 


similar to one lately made to us by a Pro- 


iestant gentleman, accurate in statistical researches, He raises the whole popula- 
tion at 5,200,000, of which 4,000,000 are Catholigs. 
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Lecrstature.—Ten Catholics in the 
upper house, and twenty in the lower, 
is the probable estimate.—p. 83. 

Municipat OFrFices INTERDICTED. 
—The gross number of offices and 
situations, from which the Penal Laws 
exclude the Catholics, may be con- 
sidered as amounting, directly, and by 
express enactment, to about 2548, con- 
sequentially, to about 1200.—p. 96. 

Law oftices interdicted, 224.—p. 115. 

Offices interdicted to Catholic barris- 
ters, 160, to attornies, 1800.—p. 116. 


Army anv Navy.—The number of 


offices, from which the Catholics are 
excluded, appears pretty fully from the 

rinted lists of the army and navy. 

‘he various registers of cavalry, in- 
fantry, marines, artillery, invalids, 
garrisons, the ships of war of all rates 
and sizes, the dock yards, store yards, 
&c. may be moderately estimated as 
——s 20,000 oflices of power or 
emolument, from which the Catholics 
are excluded.—p. 124. 

We would quote some of the 
hardships and vexations, to which 
the Catholics are in this work said 
to be subjected; but the heart 
sickens at the perusal ; and ia truth, 
we suspect that they are at least 
exaggerated. Every reader, who 
has a spark of humanity in his bo- 
som, must close the book, and say, 
incredulus odi, We hope that our 
legislators will peruse it, and either 
prove the falsehood of its assertions, 
or remove for ever from the statute 
book the instances of oppression 
and absurdity, which this ‘ State- 
ment” contains. 








Hor#& Sinica: Translations from 
the Popular Literature of the 
Chinese. By the Rev. ROBERT 
Morrison, Protestant Mis- 
sionary at Canton. London, 
Mack and Parry. 1812. 8vo. 
pp- 71. Pr. 3s. 


To the San-tsi-King, the tract 
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which is first in order, the editor 
has prefixed some general remarks 
on the contents of the volume : 


This is the first of four small tracts 
that are put into the hands of children 
in China. It derives its name from 
the original having every member of 
a sentence comprised in three cha- 
racters. A number of the sentences 
are made use of in explaining the 
four books of Kung-fu-tsi, [Contucius, } 
whence it becomes wo 3 as an ele- 
mentary work. The author of this 
tract is not known; but it is con- 
sidered as ancient, and excellent in its 
kind. 

The second tract above referred to 
is called yeu-hiv-shi—the Child’s Ode. 
The third is named ’tsien-tsi-King— 
the Thousand-character Classic. It 
contains a thousund characters, every 
one different, yet so arranged as to 
make perfect sense. 

The title of the fourth tract is Pe- 
kia-sing—the Hundred Family Names. 
Though it contains more than a hun- 
dred names, it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that the family names through- 
out the empire are not more nume- 
rous; and that persons of the same 
surname never intermarry. 

By committing to memory and co- 
pying these tracts, children are initi- 
ated in reading and writing. After 
them the Hiao-King, Szi-shu, &c. fol- 
low, according to the order mentioned 
in the course of this tract. 

San-tsi King is the most interesting 
of the four. The “Child’s Ode” is 
addressed to the principle of vanity in 
the child; fine dress, the admiration 
of the multitude, and the pomp of 
rank are made use of to stimulate to 
exertion. The “Thousand-characters,” 
from their artificial arrangement, ure 
extremely obscure: and the “ Hun- 
dred Names” are necessarily uninter- 
esting: so that of these tracis this is 
a favorable specimen. 

There are in China a great number 
of teachers; and the rudiments of 
learning may be had, in some cases, 
at so low a rate as two dollars a year; 
yet, either from the poverty of the 
people, or from the difiiculty of attain- 
ing the written language, or from both 
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causes combined, not more than one 
half of the community are able to 
read and write. Government sup- 
ports school-masters for the children 
of the soldiery, but not for the chil- 
‘dren of the poor, generally. Nor are 
there any charity-schools supported 
by voluntary contributions. Indeed 
I have not been able to find that there 
exist any voluntary associations 
among the people for charitable pur- 
poses. pp. 1-3. 


The San-tsi-King consists of 
moral reflections and exhortations 
to study. The annexed precepts 
may be taken as a specimen: 


In the begining of man, his na- 





ture is good. The operation of na- 
ture is immediate ; of custom, remote. 

If not instructed, nature becomes 
ans red. In learning the path of vir- 
tue nce consists in devoted ap- 


plic: ‘en of min oa 

Tn ancient times, the moth. 
prilosopher Meng-t tsi lived in a ne igh- 
bourheed, where the boy did 
learn; in consequence of which, 
through grief, she cut asunder the 
web which she was weaving. 

Tuo, who lived at Yer- ~shan, adopt- 
ed wise plans in the education of five 
sons, and all became illustrious. 

That father is guilty of a crime, 
who merely feeds his children, but 
does not teach them. 

That master, who does not teach 
with due authority, is a sluggard. 

The child who will not learn, acts 
very improperly. 

The youth who does not learn,— 
what will he be good for in old age? 

As the rouga diamond not cut, 
never assumes t! he form of any jewel; 
so the man, who dees net learn, never 
knows fully the noble exercise of rea- 
son. : 

Let every child, at an early period 
of lite, be placed near a master and a 
friend, and thereby become habitu- 
ated to good breeding and good mo- 
rals. 


r of the 


not 
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Hiang, at nine years of age, in the 
exercise of filial piety, warmed the 
couch of his aged father, and thereby 
manifested a knowledge of that which 
is proper. 

hung, at four years of age, was pos- 
Sessey dol so much regard to his elder 
brothers, that he resigned to them a 
pearl that was civen to himself, and 
thereby showed that a respect for 
elder brothers may be very early 
known. pp. 5, 6. 

Bene volence, justice, politeness, 
knowledge, and truth, are five stand- 
ard virtues, which cannot bear to be 
disturbed. p. 7. 


We find a curious parable at 
p- 65, in which an ox dissuades 
mankind from the consumption of 
beef. The editor observes, 


The influence of this popular pro- 
duction is so great, that many Chi- 
nese, per h ips one in twenty, some say 
one in ten, will not eat beef.—Note, 
p- 68. 


The following passage is sorthy 
of notice as a philosophical tenet : 


When men in life are greatly dis- 
tressed, I apprehend that it is in con- 
sequence of having before neglected 
virtue. p. 67. 


The Specimens of Epistolary 
Correspondence (p. 69) may serve 
to illustrate the national taste and 
manners : 


To « Friend, who has lately left An- 
other. 

“ Half a month has already clapsed 
since we saw each other. The weeds 
oe thorns in my heart, are growing 

idly. The odor of your illustrious 
virtue , yet, however, as my girdle and 
vest, hangs about me. 

As tor me, I am rustic and destitute 
of ability. I learn with difficulty, the 
menial art of handling a whip.* I 
only fear that by approaching your 


* This is explained as referring to every person at the time of birth. 
* Lo drive a carriage is, by the Chinese, caumerated amongst the arts, 
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illustrious steps, I shall trespass and 
dishonor you.” 


Another. 

“Ten days have elapsed since I 
had the privilege of listening to your 
able instructions. Ere [ was aware, I 
found my heart filled and choked with 
noxious weeds. Perhaps-I shall have 
to thank you, for favoring me with an 
epistle, in which | know your words 
wiil flow, limpid as the streains of pure 
water: then shall I instantly see the 
nature of things, and have my heart 
opened to understand.” 


To a Friend at a distance. 

“ We have long been far separated 
from each other: not a day passes 
but my spirit flies and hovers at your 
right and left. I consider with my- 
self, whether or not, ny virtuous elder 
brother’s heart yet ruminates on me, 
his old triend.” 

To a Friend. 

* T ain removed from your splendid 
virtues. I stand looking towards you 
with anxious expectation. There is 
nothing for me but toiling along a 
dusty road. 

To receive your advice, as well as 
pay my respects, are both out of my 
power. In sleep my spirit dreams of 
you; it induces a kind of intoxication. 

L consider my virtuous brother a 
happy man, eminent and adorned 
with all rectitude. You are deter- 
mined in your good purposes, and re- 
jeice in the path of reason. You are 
always und increasingly happy. On 
this account [ am rejoiced and con- 
soled more than can be expressed.”* 
pp- 69-71. 


We add the Contents: 
San-tsi-King: the Three-Character 


Classic: on the utility and honor of 
learning—Tu-hio; the Great Scicuce— 


Account of Foe, the Deified Founder of 
a Chinese Sect—Extract trom the Io- 
Kiang—Account of the Sect Tao-S:u— 
Dissuasive from feeding on Beef—Spe- 
cimens of Chinese Epistolary Corre- 
spondence, 











Lerrers To A FRIEND, on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, and Du- 
ties of the Christian Religion, 
By OLinrHus GREGorRyY, 
LL.D. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Voolwich. London, 
Baldwin, 1812. 2 vols. Svo. 
pp- 030. Pr. 14s, 


PreviousLy to the publica- 
tion of this work, Dr. Gregory bas 
onty been known to the literary 
world as a writer ov mathematical 
and philosophical subjects. His 
ealiest work, published, we  be- 
lieve, about twenty years ago, was 
entitled ‘“ Lessons, Astronomical 
and Philosoph‘cal, for the Amuse- 
ment and Iastruction of Eritish 
Youth:” it was intended as a 
school-book, and has gone through 
three or four editious. Since then, 
he has published in succession, a 
Treatise on Astronomy, in one Svo. 
volume, a Treatise on Mechanics, 
in two Syvo. volumes, with an addi- 
tional volume of plates; and a 
translation, with many notes, of M. 
Haiiy’s Elementary Treatise on Na- 
tural Philosophy, in two Svo. vols, 
The three latter works he has an- 
nounced as constituting together a 
complete system of Natural Philo- 
sopliy. He also prepared, in con- 
juaction with Dr. Hutton, the third 
volume of the course of Mathema- 


* According to the ancicut usage, the emperor had nine steps up to his house; 
ministers of state, seven; viceroys, five ; interior officers, three. 
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tics, for the Royal Military Aca- 
demy ; and he is, we understand, 
the general Editor of the Pantologia, 
a Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, now nearly completed. 

He has now turned his atten- 
tion to theology. If philosophy 
include, as the ancients thought, 
“‘the consideration of God, na- 
ture, and man,” then religion is 
a branch, and certainly not the 
least important branch, of phi- 
losophy. If, as is most generally 
admitted, the material part of the 
creation were formed for the sake 
of the immaterial; and if of the 
latter the most momentous cha- 
racteristic is its moral and account- 
able nature, its capacity of virtue 
and vice, that labor can never be 
too undignified for a votary of phi- 
losophy, which relates to the im- 
provement of man in his highest 
character, and the preparing him 
for his eternal destination. 

The author informs us that these 
letters were primarily intended for 
private use, and that all those in 
the first volume were actually read 
iv manuscript by the friend to 
whom they were addressed. ‘That 
friend, it appears, was a young 
man of rather extensive scientitic 
attainments, but who had paid very 
little attention to religious topics, 
aud was therefore much exposed to 
the snares of infidelity. The bene- 
fits, which resulted from the peru- 
sal of these letters, induced Dr. 
Gregory to think that they might 
be useful to other persons in nearly 
similar circumstances. ‘This work, 
then, is to be regarded as addressed 
principally to young persens of 
liberal education, who are just 
launching into active life: and to 
such he has endeavoured to present 
in moderate space, a compendium 
of what he eousiders as religious 


truth, under the three main divisions 
of evidences, doctrines, and duties. 
The degree of information, which 
he supposes his readers to possess, 
calls for, or at least justifes, (he 
imagines) the frequent use of argu- 
ments and illustrations drawn from 
the sciences, and especially mathe- 
matics and chemistry; and he 
thinks that, on an occasion like the 
present, even a layman may be al- 
lowed ‘to step for a little while 
out of his more appropriate pro- 
vince,” since ‘there are many 
persons from whom the claims of 
Christianity receive a more respect- 
ful attention, when they are urged 
by one, who is neither ‘a clergy- 
man,’ nor ‘ a methodist.’ ” 

The following extract from his 
preface contains our author's rea- 
sons for not confining himself to 
the Evidences of Christianity. 


Had a luminous statement of the 
Historical Evidences been all that was 
aimed at or required, I should at once 
have referred my friend to Dr. Paley’s 
as a standard, and, I believe, unan- 
swerable work; and never have trou- 
bled either him or the public with any 
remarks of mine on the subject of re- 
ligion. But it is very possible and 
indeed very common, for men to be 
Christians in name and theory, and 
infidels in practice; to profess a be- 
lief in Christ, and in heart to deny 
him; to acknowledge him as Mes- 
sizh, and to refuse to obey him as 
king; to avow the warmest admira- 
tion of the New Testament, and to 
despise and ridicule every thing in it 
which is characteristic and peculiar, 
and which constitutes it a summary or 
that “ truth” which alone “ can make 
us free” from the dominion of sin, 
and from the punishment due to it. 
This I consider as the most striking 
and lamentable error of the present 
times; and it is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that such an error should 
not have been frequently and point- 
edly exposed. To adopt the language 
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of an admirable living writer—“ While 
the outworks of the sanctuary have 
been defended with the utmost abi- 
lity, its interior has been too much 
neglected, and the fire upon the altar 
suffered to languish and decay. The 
truths and mysteries, which distin- 
guish the Christian from all other re- 
ligions, have been little attended to 
by some, totally denied by others; 
and while infinite efforts have been 
made, by the utmost subtlety of argu- 
mentation, to establish the truth and 
authenticity of revelation, few have 
been exerted, in comparison, to show 
what it really contains.” 

Now the deficiency here adverted 
to, is that which I have endeavoured 
to supply. I have attempted to ex- 
hibit in small compass a view not 
merely of the Evidences, but of the 
distinguishing doctrines, and principal 
binding duties of the Christian Reli- 
gion. I have endeavoured to show 
that Christianity is not so contempt- 
ible and bungling a fraud as some in- 
fidels have represented it to be ; and 
to point out at the same time many 
palpable and enormous absurdities 
into which infidelity precipitates its 
votaries. But this I reckon the least 
important part of my undertaking, 
though I humbly hope it may have 
its uses. The facts of Christianity 
are only so far momentous as the doc- 
trines are momentous which are sus- 
pended upon them. The crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ would be no more to 
us (I mention it with reverence) than 
the death of Socrates, were it not that 
he suffered as a sacrifice for sin; and 
his resurrection of no more importance 
to us than the emancipation of a but- 
terfly from its chrysalis, were it not 
for the assurance that “ even as he has 
risen” so shall all his faithful followers. 
T have, theretore, entered pretty much 
at large into the establishment and 
defence of the leading doctrines which 
distinguish Christianity from all other 
religious systems. pp. vii-x. 


The first volume of Dr. Gre- 
gory’s work is devoted to the Evi- 
dences, and contains eleven letters. 
In the first he exhibits the absurdi- 
ties which must be embraced by 


Sos 


those, who deny all pretences to 
revelation ; and enumerates, in the 
form of a creed, the various strange 
and untenable positions which form 
the subject of sceptical belief. 

In the second letter, the necessity 
of revelation is inferred, from the 
painful doubts to which man is ex- 
posed without it; from the want of 
authority in any human teacher, 
either to enforce his creed upon our- 
selves, or to enable us to enforce 
it upon others; and from the inef- 
ficacy of human laws, either to in- 
culcate a religion or to do without 
one. 

In the third, the necessity of re- 
velation is still more forcibly in- 
ferred from a survey of the opinions 
respecting God, moral duty, and a 
future state, which were held by 
heathen legislators, philosophers, 
and poets, before the introduction 
into the world of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Dr. Gregory does not 
seem inclined to charge the picture 
of the aberrations of unassisted hu- 
man reason with deeper defects than 
appear to belong to it; though he 
concludes this branch of the in- 
quiry with saying, * if it be asked, 
what is the tendency of the senti- 
ments of any one philosopher, or of 
the aggregate of them, to elevate 
the conceptions in respect of Deity, 
to purify the affections, to humanise 
the heart, to amend the conduct? 
the reply is lamentably obvious — 
nothing.” 

The fourth letter is on the sub- 
ject of mysteries, and is intended to 
expose the fallacy of the notion 
that in religion nothing is to be be- 
lieved but what can -be compre- 
hended, as well as the sophism of 
Dr. Foster, that “‘ where mystery 
begins, religion ends.” He endea- 
yours to prove, by a large induction 
of particulars in natural religion, 
natura! philosophy, and in pure 
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and mixed mathematics, that, with 
respect to each of those sciences, 
we.arrive by infallible steps at con- 
clusions, of which we can form no 
clear, determinate conceptions ; 
and that the sublimer parts of ma- 
thematics especially, the science 
which glories in its superior light 
and demonstration, teem with mys- 
teries full as incomprehensible as 
those which demand our assent in 
revelation. He shows the import- 
ance, in this business, of distin- 
guishing between what is above 
‘reason, and what is contradictory 
to if; proves that our knowledge is 
in great measure confined to the 
reletions of things, and seldom ex- 
tends to their nature, strictly speak- 
ing; and that a religion without 
mysteries, since it might have been 
discovered, need not to be revealed. 

The fifth letter is devoted to the 
establishment of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Scriptures, 
and to the inquiry whether they 
have descended pure to our hands. 

The sixth letter exhibits the evi- 
dence deducible from the prophe- 
cies, and especially those relating 
to the Messiah, which he arranges 
under three heads; such as respeet 
the time and place of his »ppear- 
ance,—his charaeter, doctrine, re- 
jection, and final triumph,—and 
the exact correspendence between 
his contemptuous treatment and 
sufferings and the representations of 
the ancient prophets. 

From this, the author proceeds in 
his seventh letier, to the evidence 
from miracles, and the credibility of 
human testimony. He here refutes 
the reasoning of Hume, and other 
opposers of miracles, and shows that 
the evidence of miraculous facts, 
does not, as is usually conceded, 
necessarily become weaker in pro- 
portion to the distance of the time 
at which they were performed. 


The cichth letter is devoted to 
the consideration of that most stu- 
pendous miracle, the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ: the author first 
delineates the evidence on which it 
rests, tracing in a kind of harmony 
of the Evangelists, the history of 
the main circumstances; aud then 
infers from it the truth of Christi- 
anity. 

In the succeeding letter, we find 
a summary of the evidence drawn 
from the rapid diflusion of Christi- 
anity, its triumph over persecution ; 
and from the purity, excellency, 
and universality of the Scripture 
morality and theology. 

In the tenth letter the author in- 
quires into the reasonableness, ne- 
cessity, and nature of inspiration, 
shows that ‘‘ the notion of inspira- 
tion enters essentially into our ideas 
of a revelation from God,” and 
enumerates and explains the seve- 
ral kiads of iuspiration which theo- 
logiaus have supposed to be em- 
ploved in the dictation of the 
Scriptures. 

The next letter, which closes 
the first volume, contains replies to 
some of the most popular objec- 
tions, and concludes with Mr. Gis- 
borne’s directions for the profitable 
perusal of the Word of God. 

liaving thus endeavoured to con- 
vince bis readers that the collection 
of writings received by Christians 
as sacred and authoritative, are, in- 
deed, genuine, authentic, and in- 
spired, our author proceeds in the 
second volume to inquire what it 
is that they teach. He clearly does 
not class among those speculative 
inquirers, who evince the utmost 
anxiety to rest the truth of Chris- 
tianity upon the firmest possible 
basis, while they feel the most pro- 
found indifference to every attempt 
to investigate its import. With 
Dr. Gregory the inquiry into the 
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evidences is rendered subservient to 
the delineation of the doctrines, 
and the inforcement of duties: and 
doubtless, by exhibiting the evi- 
dences, and establishing the inspi- 
ration of Scripture, the labor of de- 
ducing doctrines is much abbrevi- 
ated, because they are then at once 
deducible by a reference to the lan- 
guage of that book, from which 
there is no higher appeal. He de- 
fends the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, which is usually designated by 
the phrase “‘ moderate orthodoxy ; ” 
that is, he considers man as a fallen 
creature, and regards the Gospel 
as a restorative dispensation. In 
this part of the work he endeavours 
to explode the interpretations of the 
Socinians and Arians, though he 
aims carefully to sail between all 
those higher rocks of disputation, 
ot which the Arminians and Calvi- 
nists have split. 


I wish you to believe, says he, (and 
trust I shall, ere I close these letters, 
succeed in causing you to believe) 
that there is no intermediate ground 
in argument, which a fair, candid, and 
unsophistical reasoner can render ten- 
able, between pure Deism, and mode- 
rate orthodoxy; that is, between the 
system exploded in my first letter, and 
that which in the remainder of the 
series I purpose to defend. Let me 
also be permitted to remark, that it is 
no new scheme of religion which f am 
recommending for your adoption. I 
have not argued, nor will I argue, ex- 
clusively in favor of Calvinism, or Ar- 
minianism, or Methodism, or any set 
of opinions of human fabrication ; but 
shall endeavour to attain that middle 
poiut where all that is good in either 
seems to meet, and all that is excep- 
tionable to be excluded; and there- 
fore shall defend those sentiments and 
doctrines which are clearly contained 
in the Bible,—which were held and 
taught by the ablest and best men 
in the first three centuries,—which 
warmed the breasts of saints and 
martyrs—which have inspired the 
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hopes, and regulated the conduct of a 
great majority of pious men in all ages 
of the universal church,—which, 
through the providence of God, have 
been inserted in the formularies of 
most established churches,—and which, 
if language have a plain and obvious 
interpretation, are defined in the arti- 
cles, incorporated in the Ritual, and 
enforced in the Homilies of the 
Church of England. Vol. 11. pp. 15, 16. 

Conformably with this view o 
things, the author gives eleven Jet- 
ters in his second volume. The 
first comprehends a general view of 
Christian doctrines, and some re- 
marks to prepare him, who adopts 
them, for the obloquy which he 
may in consequence experience 
from unbelievers. ‘The doctrines 
explained and defended in the sub- 
sequent letters, are: the depravity 
of human nature, the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, his divinity, conver- 
sion, the influences of the spirit, 
justification by faith, providence, 
the resurrection of the body, and 
eternal existence after death. The 
last letter, the twenty-second in the 
series, contains a summary of Chris- 
tian duties, under the three branches 
of personal, social, and duties to 
God: they are generally stated in 
scripture language, and in a mode- 
rately concise form, because on this 
topic there has never heen much 
controversy. In the discussion of 
the doctrines, the author, though 
he varies his manner considerably, 
usually has recourse to three me- 
thods of establishing his point: he 
first makes it rest upon the lan- 
guage of Scripture; 2dly, shows 
that the same opinion was held by 
the early Christians, or by the 
principal reformers, or both; and, 
Sdly, either confirms his positions 
or rebuts objections by metaphysi- 
cal or philosophical reasoning. He 
also, through the whole of his doc- 
trinal disquisitions, quotes the New 
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‘Testament from the Unitarian ver- 
sion of 1808, except when he thinks 
that version incorrect, and then as- 
signs his reasons for rejecting it: 
this he adopts as the fairest mode 
of proceeding ou all these points 
where he is at issue with that class 
of Christians. 

We have given this full analysis 
of the work before us, without any 
reference to its merits or demerits, 
(of which, indeed, it is not consist- 
ent with our plan to speak) because 
of the extreme importance of the 
subject to which it relates. We 
shall now, that our readers may 
form their own estimate of the 
talent displayed in the Letters, 
make a few selections; and, that 
we may keep within reasonable 
bounds, shall merely show how Dr. 
Gregory touches some of those 
points, which have been long mat- 
ters of controversy among those who 
receive the Scripture as their rule 
of life. 

When replying to objections 
against the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, our author says : 


The last objection I shall here no- 
tice has been stated in the following 
terms: “ According to the usual the- 
ory of atonement, none less than a 
Divine person can bear away the sins 
of the whole world ; yet a Divine per- 
son cannot atene for sin, because 
Deity cannot die.” This, it must be 
acknowledged, presents a difficulty of 
formidable aspect; yet it is one, 
which arises rather trom our ignorance 
of the nature of death, than from any 
inadequate views of the nature of 
atunement. The following observa- 
tions will, I trust, greatly diminish 
the difficulty, if they do not remove it. 
The death of a being, constituted of a 
material and an immaterial part, does 
not consist in a perfect extinction of 
its existence, but in a separation of its 
constituent parts. What we call the 


death of an animal is a separation of 
the spiritual principle of animation 
and sensation from the organized 
matter which it animated. ‘The death 
of a man is, in a similar manner, the 
seperation of the spiritual souree of 
sensation, volition, and action, from 
the material organization which forms 
the human body. “ The body with- 
out the spirit is dead;”* it is no lon- 
ger an active, thinking, sensitive, de- 
termining being, but an insensible, 
inactive lump of clay. After death 
the man no longer exists in his com- 
pound nature; his constituent parts 
are separated; his body to be still 
farther decomposed, and divided, but 
his soul to remain entire, a single, indi- 
visible, indestructible soul as before. 
It does not follow, therefore, that the 
soul is dead: indeed, strictly speaking, 
a soul cannot die. None but a com- 
pound being can undergo that separa- 
tion, which constitutes death. But a 
soul is simple and indivisible ; for, if 
it were divisible into two or more 
parts, those parts, each partaking of 
the same spiritual essence, would each 
possess distinct consciousness, and 
would each, therefore, become 2 dis- 
tinct soul; which is repugnant to 
reason. Hence it appears that a soul, 
though it may be annihilated by the 
power of Him who created it, cannot 
die. What is dead exists, however its 
mode of subsistence be changed; but 
what is annihilated has no existence. 
Admitting this, the objection must be 
relinquished ; for, allowing Christ to 
have a soul (which all the Humanita- 
rians do allow), it might as pertinently 
he objected, that, since his sou/ can- 
not die, he cannot atone for sin: and 
therefore, since nothing divine, nor 
any thing human, can atone for sin, 
and nothing else can (see Hebrews, 
x. 4.), it would result that sin cannot 
be atoned for at all, which is contrary 
to the uniform tenor of Scripture. 
From this view of the subject it fol- 
lows, that when the Divine and 
human spirit of the Redeemer ceased 
to animate his body, the person of 
Jesus Christ as properly died as did 
that of Moses, David, or any other, 


* James ii. 26. 
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when such individual yielded up his 
spirit. It follows also, that the death 
of Jesus Christ neither caused any 
mutation in his Divine nature, nor in 
the powers and properties of his soul. 
As to the value or efficacy of his 
death, that manifestly depends upon 
the value of his person in the scale of 
being. Among animated beings, rela- 
tive importance is estimated by the 
proportionate extent to which the spi- 
rits which animate them carry their 
actions or their influence. Thus we 
place a sparrow, a pigeon, and an 
eagle, successively higher in the scale: 
in like manner, a sheep, an ox, an ele- 
phant, would have assigned to them 
successively increased values. A ra- 
tional and accountable being is natu- 
Pally placed above all these : of ratio- 
nal beings, a man is reckoned supe- 
rior to. a child; a philosopher, to a 
peasant; a monarch, to one of his 
subjects: and the effects tesulting 
from their deaths are proportionally 
felt. Hence, since Jesus Christ is, 
according to the system I am now ex- 
laining, infinitely wiser than the pro- 
oundest philosophers infinitely more 
owerful than the greatest monarch, 
is death must be sufficiently effica- 
cious to cancel all the guilt which ren- 
dered that awful event necessary.— 
Vol. 11. pp. 67-70. 


In defending the doctrine of 
Divine influences, the author, after 
reasoning from the nature of “ com- 
munion with God in prayer,” and 
from the essential distinction be- 
tween material and immaterial sub- 
stance, proceeds to argue without 
any reference to those poiuts. 


Farther, I believe it wili be found 
that the deniers of this consolatory 
and cheering doctrine, by so doing, 
exclude the greater while they admit 
the less: and that whether theybelieve 
in spiritual existences, or are complete- 
ly materialists in theory. Whether the 
mind be purely spiritual (that is, in 
this sense, immaterial), or some ethe- 
rial conformation of refined matter, it is 
an incontrovertible fact that mind can 
act upon mind, either mediately or 


immediately. For example: a corres- 
pondent at a distance communicates 
his sentiments to me by written sym- 
hols: on the perusal of these my mind 
is as completely and more poweriully 
operated upon, than the wheels of a 
watch by its main spring, or of a clock 
by its pendulum and descending 
weight: Joy or sorrow, pain or plea- 
sure, malevolent or benevolent sym- 
pathies, shall thence be excited: and 
this is the entire operation of human 
intellect upon huma«n _ intellect, 
through the medium of the various 
instruments we have in our power. 
Similar effects result from the perusal 
of poetry, or from witnessing dramatic 
representations. I repeat that they 
are the genuine influence of mind 
upon mind: and you will at once per- 
ceive the truth of the assertion, if you 
simply recollect that by excluding the 
thinking, inventive, sentient, perci- 
pient part (whatever it be) from wri- 
ters, readers, performers, and specta- 
tors, you in consequence eumthilate 
the whole of this interesting class of 
phenomena. This then being the 
case, there remains no other alterna- 
tive than either to admit that the 
mind of God can act upon the mind 
of man, or to concede to the human 
intellect greater power than belongs 
to the Most Powertul; a conclusion 
from which it must be a singularly 
strong mind indeed that does not re- 
coil with horror and dismay.—Vol. 11. 
pp. 165, 66. 

On the subject of the eternal 
duration of future punishment, Dr. 
Gregory has recourse to a variety 
of arguments, theological, moral, 
metaphysical, and philological. 

We have only room for one more 
quotation, which, for the gratifica- 
tion of such of our readers as do 
not relish controversy, however 
conducted, shall be entirely practi- 
cal. After pourtraying several of 
the social duties, the author adds: 


You can scarcely fail to remark, that 
the exhortations to these and other re- 
lative duties are independent of cha- 
yacter. We are commanded to be 
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dutiful to parents, affectionate to chil- 
dren, kind to servants, just to subjects, 
ohedient to magistrates and monarchs, 
absolutely ; and not merely dutiful to 
tender parents, affectionate and com- 
municative of instruction to dutiful 
children, diligent under the employ- 
‘ment of kind masters, obedient to 
wise governors, and so on; which ap- 
pears to me a mark of great wisdom 
in the deliverance of such injunctions. 
For, we thence learn, that though the 
extent of obligation to several duties 
may perhaps vary in some slight de- 
= with the conduct of the indivi- 

uals towards whom the respective 
sorts of behaviour are due, yet that 
the obligation itself results from the 
mutual relation subsisting between 
the persons: so that each particular 
duty must be performed, or we are cri- 
minal; whereas, if the relative duties 
were made to depend upon character, 
they would depend upon our interpre- 
tation of character, which may often 
be erroneous; and a man’s mind, nay, 
his fancy, would, in reference to his 
duties to others, become his law, his 
tribunal, and his judge. Vol. i. 
pp- 301, 2. . 





CoNSIDERATIONS ON THE DAN- 
GER AND IMPOLICY OF LAY- 
ING OPEN THE TRADE WITH 
INDIA AND CuHina; including 
an Examination of the Objections 
commonly urged against the East 
India Company's Commercial and 
Financial management. London, 
Longman. 1812. 8vo. pp. 218. 
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A VIEW OF THE CONSEQUENCES 
OF LAYING OPEN THE TRADE 
TO INDIA, TO PRIVATE SHIPS; 
with some Remarks on the Na- 
ture of the East India Company's 
Rights to their Territories, and 
the Trade depending upon them; 
and on the conduct and issue of 
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the late Negociation for a renewal 
of their exclusive Privileges. By 
CHARLES MacuEAN, M. D. 
London, Mawman. 1813. 8vo. 


pp- 82. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE TERRI- 
TORIAL RicGHTs AND ComM- 
MERCIAL PRIVILEGES OF THE 
East Inpta CoMPANY, with 
a view to the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter ; in a Letter to a 
Member of Parliament. London, 
Cadell. 1813. 8vo. pp. 83. 
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THE PRELIMINARY DEBATE AT 
THE East InpIA Housk, on 
Tuesday January 5th, 1813, on 
the Negociation with his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers relative to a 
renewal of the Charter ; with an 
Appendix, containing all the 
Letters and Documents referred 
to upon the Subject. By an 
IMPARTIAL REPORTER. Lon- 
don, Black. 1813. Svo. pp. 65. 
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The author of the work first 
noticed in the preceding list, in- 
forms us that his sentiments were 
originally published last summer, in 
the Morning Chronicle, under the 
signature of Cossim, and afterwards 
expanded into the form which they 
now bear. He does not venture to 
defend the monopoly of the East 
India company as an abstract right, 
but, as the title of his work im- 
ports, he proves the disadvantages 
which might result from the imme- 
diate resumption of the important 
trust so long confided to the Com- 
pany. He apprehends considerable 
danger from a sudden transfer of 
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the patronage connected with India 
to the disposal of the crown or its 
ministers; and he expostulates on 
the injustice of depriving the Com- 
pany, without compensation, of the 
fruits of their own industry. Our 
establishments in India have been 
acquired by a long exertion of tal- 
ents, both civil and military, which 
have proved of considerable ser- 
vice to the parent state; but the 
ublic, he observes, “ from fami- 
iar acquaintance with most of these 
exploits, have ceased to be dazzled 
with their lustre.” He thinks that 
the general expectation of advan- 
tage to be derived from a free com- 
merce with India, is by far too san- 
guine (p. 52); and he points out 
some natural and political diversi- 
ties between our western and eas- 
tern settlements, to justify his opi- 
nion. His sentiments will be more 
teadily conveyed to the reader by 
referring to pp. 52—57. There is, 
as the author conceives, an essential 
difference between the respective 
characters of the natives of Ame- 
rica and our own countrymen, 
(p- 85.) which qualifies the former 
to trade on their private account, 
unaided by the authority of a na- 
tional association. He states the 
disadvantages (p. 69.) which ensued 
from a free trade in the times of 
Cromwell and Charles II.; and he 
adduces our intercourse with China, 
(p- 75.) as an example, that dis- 
putes with the natives must fre- 
quently require the interference of 
a higher power, for the protection 
of the subject. ‘The latter part of 
the Pamphlet is chiefly taken up 
with commercial details. 

After giving the substance of the 
preceding work, much novelty of 
argument cannot be expected in 
others, upon a similar subject, and 
of inferior extent. Dr. Maclean 
observes, that private adventurers, 
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(p. 57.) as in the case of Buenos 
Ayres, may often fail when public 
companies are successful; and he 
endeavours to repel the objection, 
(p. 75.) “of the government of 
India being a solecism in politics— 
an imperium in imperio.” 

The advocate for Territorial 
Rights maintains, that the mono- 
poly (p. 27.) of the East India Com- 
pany, being a qualified monopoly, 
is extremely different from mono- 
polies in general, He does not 
contend for the absolute right 
(p. 35.) of the Company in their 
territorial possessions; but if he 
were to choose between two ab- 
surdities, he thinks it easier to prove 
the right, even to its utmost extent, 
“than to argue in support of so 
outrageous a supposition, that the 
British populace, as of mere right, 
without any preliminary consent or 
compromise, may force themselves 
on the determination of the Charter, 
into the Company’s Indian posses- 
sions; converting, with the trade 
itself, the local seat of it to their 
own use.” He deprecates an hosti- 
lity “that savours more of the 
rancorous quality of a private feud, 
than of public and generous war- 
fare ;” and he remarks on the ad- 
vantages, “‘ which a joint Stock 
Company must possess over insu- 
lated adventurers, in a slow and 
distant trade, requiring a large 
capital and growing expense.” This 
work was also first written in the 
form of letters, and is now pub- 
lished, according to the author's 
account, at the request of a mem- 
ber of parliament, whom it pro- 
fesses to address. 

Of the Pamphlet last in order, 
we only think it necessary to record 
the title; as the Debates and the 
Correspondence have already ap- 
peared in the Daily Journals, and 
those who feel deeply interested in 
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the subject will undoubtedly refer 
to the various documents for that 
particular information which our 
limits will not admit. 








MEMOIRS OF THE PUBLIC BIFE 
oF Joun Horne Tooke, Eso. 
Containing a Particular account 
of his connections with the most 
eminent characters of the reign 
of George IIT. His Trials for se- 
dition, High Treason, Sc. with 
his most celebrated speeches in 
the House of Commons, on the 
Hustings, Letters, §c. By W. 
HamMIttTon Rep. London, 
Sherwood 1812. pp. 192. 12mo. 
Pr. 5s. 


PREFACE. 


The life of a man whose superior 
endowments have been highly respect- 
ed, even by his enemies, cannot fail 
in being uncommonly interesting. 
In this account, in which care has 
been taken to collect every public act, 
in which the subject of it has borpe 
any conspicuous part, the reader will 
find the speeches of Mr. Horne Tooke, 
delivered from the Hustings during 
the Westminster Election, have been 
reprinted from the author's corrected 


copy. 

The substance of the different trials 
in which Mr. Horne Tooke has been 
involved on the charges of libel and 
high treason, will be found here di- 
vested of nothing but their formality, 
with apposite remarks. Mr. Horne 
Tooke’s conduct in Parliament, and 
his connection with many of the first 
characters inthe kingdom, particularly 
with Sir Francis Burdett, ie late Mr. 
Paul, &c. have also been noticed, with 
a view to the illustration of their poli- 
tical principles. 

It 1s presumed, that the leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Tooke’s life will effec- 
tually remove those prejudices which 
have been raised agaist him; and to 
which his eccentricities, and not his 


crimes, may have accidentally afforded 
some shadow of reality. 

It will also be seen in the following 
remarks on the political life and cha- 
racter of Mr. Horne Tooke, that it 
was principally to his persevering ef- 
forts in the cause of liberty that we 
owe the privilege of reading the Par- 
liamentary Debates in the newspa- 
pers ; a traitin his character not sufhi- 
ciently known or appreciated. Several 
remarks also occur in the Introduction, 
calculated to remove objections made 
against Mr. Horne Tooke’s principles 
since his decease. 

Tue Eprror. 


John Horne was born about 
the year 1737, his father being 
a respectable poulterer near Soho 
Square. He was educated suc- 
cessively at Westminster, Eton, 
and Cambridge ; having been en- 
tered of St. John’s College in 1751. 
It is a circumstance worthy of re- 
wark that, on taking the degree of 
A. M., he was opposed by Lord 
Mumford, a relation of Lord Tem- 
ple, who afterwards brought for- 
ward a motion to exclude him from 
the House of Commons. While 
yet a young man, he took orders 
and obtained the living or chapelry 
of Brentford. 

Mr. Horne was abroad, during 
the conflict between Mr. Wilkes and 
the Government, on the subject of 
general warrants ; but when Wilkes 
was in exile, he visited him at Paris, 
about 1767. He was afterwards an 
active partisan, and interfered in the 
management of political questions. 
By his efforts, six persons were 
brought to trial, who had been im- 
plicated in the affair of St. George’s 
Fields ; and he exerted himself in 
behalf of the Spitalfields weavers. 
The freedom with which he wrote 
in the Middlesex Journal, a paper 
in the conduct of which he was as- 
sociated with Philip Thickness, the 
father of Lord Audley, Mr. Hasel- 
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tine, &c.—excited a prosecution on 
the part of the House of Commons, 
with respect to the breach of privi- 
lege in reporting the debates. The 
contest ended in the triumph of the 
public cause, and the customary 
establishment of the practice, al- 
though it is still held as an infrac- 
tion of privilege, but tolerated from 
prudential motives. 

In the promotion of his political 
views, Mr. Horne became a member 
of the Bill of Rights Society and the 
Constitution Society. Mr. ‘Tooke 
was a member of the former, and 
ata subsequent period, left consi- 
derable property to Mr. Horne, on 
condition of his taking the addition- 
al name by which he was afterwards 
known. 

His controversy with Wilkes ori- 
ginated in the application of the 
funds of the Bill of Rights Society. 
Wilkes having insisted that no mo- 
ney should be issued but for his 
own use, Sawbridge, Townshend, 
and Horne, separated themselves 
from their connexion with him; and 
another Association was formed, cal- 
led “ The Constitutional Society.” 

Junius having embraced the 
cause of Wilkes, Horne entered 
into public correspondence with 
that personage, and endeavoured, 
but ineffectually, to support Alder- 
man Oliver in opposition to Wilkes 
at acity Election. 

On the 4th of July, 1777, he 
was tried for a libel, on the follow- 
ing occasion. 

Mr. Buller opened on the part of 
the crown, and briefly stated to the 
jury the subject matter of information, 
which was an advertisement dated 
King’s Arms Tavern, Cornhill, June 
7, 1775, and purporting to be an ac- 
count of the Constitutional Society’s 
having met on the said 7th of June, 
and agreed, “that the sum of 100). 
should be raised, to be applied to the 
relief of the widows, orphans, and 


aged parents of our beloved American 
tellow-subjects, who, faithful to the 
character of Englishmen, preferring 
death to slavery, were, fur that reason 
only, inhumanly Mugperep by the 
KING’s troops at or near Lexington 
and Concord, in the prevince of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 19th of last April ;” 
which Advertisement was signed by 
John Horne, the defendant. pp. 24,5. 


Mr. Horne pleaded his own 
cause ; but was found guilty. 


During his imprisonment, on ac- 
count of his attack on a ministry, of 
whose conduct and principles, its survi- 
ving partizans cannot nowreflect with- 
out shame, as being both impolitic 
and unjust, Mr. Tooke applied himself 
once more to the study of philology ; 
and evinced how well he wes calcula- 
ted to discuss this subject, in a letter 
to John Dunning, Esq. afterwards 
Lord Ashburton. Boswell, in his life 
of Johnson, vol. II. p. 266, observes : 
“This year (1788) the Rev. Mr, 
Horne published his ‘ Letter to Mr. 
Dunning, on the English Particle.’ 
Johnson read it, and though not treat- 
edin it with sufficient respect, he had 
candor enough to say to Mr. Seward, 
‘ Were I to make a new edition of my 
Dictionary, I would adopt several of 
Mr. Horne’s etymologies ; I hope they 
did not put the dog in the pillory for 
his libel; he has too much literature 
for that” p. 37. 


At this period, Mr. Horne had 
been incapacitated for the two pro- 
fessions of the Law and the Church. 
He resigned the chapelry of Brent- 
ford, after a possession of eleven 
or twelve years; and was entered of 
the Inner Temple in 1786. But 
when he had regularly kept his com- 
mous, and expected to be called to 
the bar, his admission was opposed 
by the Benchers, on account of his 
having been in holy orders. The 
decision is thought to have been in- 
fluenced by personal motives, and 
was not unanimous. 


Ia 1788, he published 
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“ Two pair of Portraits presented to 
all the unbiassed Electors of West- 
minster.” In this production it has 
been said, “he painted Mr. Pitt with 
too fanciful a pencil, while he at the 
same time distorted the features of a 
great commoner, whose subsequent 
conduct was such as to attract Mr. 
Tookels applause, and to wash away 
the remembrance of the ever to be 
deplored coalition with the ostensible 
author of the American war, by a life 
devoted to the service of his country,” 
p- 39. 

In 1790, Mr. Tooke was a candi- 
date for the city of Westminster, 
together with Mr. Fox and Lord 
Hood. On his failure, he drew up 
a petition to the House of Commons 
which was declared “ frivolous and 
vexatious.” He resisted the pay- 
ment of the costs attendant on the 
petition, amounting to £198. 2s. 2d., 
and was cast, upon an action, 
wherein, as formerly, he pleaded for 
himself. 

His celebrated trial, for alleged 
high treason, took place on the 
tenth of September 1794. Mr. 
Erskine (now Lord Erskine,) and 
Mr. Gibbs (now Sir Vicary Gibbs,) 
were his counsel. The circumstan- 
ces occurring on the trial are well 
known to all who have the slightest 
knowledge of the annals of the pre- 
sent times. 

After the merits of the cause had 
been fairly and fully canvassed, and 
2 number of respectable persons called 
by Mr. Tooke, had spoken to his cha- 
racter, the jury having withdrawn 
for only eight minutes, delivered in a 
verdict of not guilty by their foreman, 
to the unspeakable satisfaction of the 
audience, as well as of the populace, 
with which all the avenues to the 
court were orowded. 

As soon as a calm had ensued, Mr. 
Tooke addressed himself to the Court, 
and observed, “ that his mind was 
better formed to feel and acknowledge 
kindness than to solicit it.” 

“To prevent the prosecution of 


other persons for libel (said he) I my- 
self have suffered a prosecution for 
high treason. I return your Lordship 
thanks; I return my Counsel thanks, 
my noble friend Mr. Erskine, who has 
been so ably supported by Mr. Gibbs ; 
and you, Gentlemen of the Jury, I re- 
turn you my thanks. I am glad I 
have been prosecuted; and I hope this 
will make the Attorney General more 
cautious in future. He said he would 
have no treason by construction ; and 
there is no suspicion against me but 
by construction and inference.” 

pp- 66,7. 


At the general election, in May 
1796, Mr. Tooke stood again for 
Westminster, as the antagonist of 
Admiral Sir Alan Gardner, the mi- 
nisterial candidate. His speeches 
during the poll have at least the 
merit of animation, and perhaps of 
sincerity ; but they are too long 
for insertion. When the books 
were closed, he bid farewell to the 
electors in the following advertise- 
ment: 

“ GENTLEMEN, 


“ By the time when I shall next 
meet you at another election, your 
taxes, burdens, and oppressions will 
be still heavier ; and your desire of re- 
lief more ardent ; for the Ministers of 
this country are pursuing a career in 
which they cannot stop. They must 
go on, or go off. Corruption, like a 

ropsy, will swell till it burst. And 
the means of force and coercion which 
they have lately prepared for us—their 
treason and sedition bills, their volun- 
teers, their fencibles, and their bar- 
racks—only tend to hasten the crisis. 

“ Be moderate and firm. If wecan 
do no better for our country, let our 
carcases at least manure the soil which 
has fed us. Our ancestors, in the last 
century, who fled from slavery, lo- 
ved liberty well; but they who staid, 
and, by their sufferings and exertions, 
vindicated and established it, loved it 
better, and deserved better of posterity. 

“ Again, Gentlemen, I request you 
to be moderate and firm, and we shail 
soon obtain, what ought to.be the 
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morning and evening determination 
of every Englishman—Security for 
the future, and justice for the past. 
[am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
“ Joun Horne Tooke.” 
Wimbledon, June 14, 1796. 


In February, 1801, he was re- 
turned by the influence of Lord 
Camelford, for the Borough of Old 
Sarum ; but on the 10th of March, 

Lord Temple rose in his place, to 
make his long promised motion rela- 
tive to Mr. Tooke’s e/igibility, and be- 

an by professing, “ That nothing 

ut his duty to the House, and respect 
for its institutions, along with his re- 
gard for the representation of the peo- 
ple, could have impelled him to under- 
take so arduous a discussion.” He 
also professed that he entertained no 
personal animosity against Mr. T. 
whom he was pleased to designate 
by the term of “ Reverend Gentle- 
man~”’ p. 146. 

The debates were ended by the 
passing of an act to disable Mr, 
Tooke from being returned at a 
future period ; but he kept his seat 
fer the remainder of the session. 

While yet a member, he spoke 
on the different subjects of the 
Ferro] expedition—the Poor Relief 
Bill, &c.—and disappointed, whe- 
ther agreeably or otherwise, the 
expectations of those who regarded 
him as a violent and unsparing 
censor of ministerial measures. 

The intimacy between Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Tooke is stated to 
have commenced soon after the be- 
ginning of the revolutionary war : 
and it was as the supposed adviser 
of Sir Francis, that Mr. Tooke was 
engaged in a literary warfare with 
Mr. Paull, when he had broken the 
connection between himself and Sir 
Francis Burdett. 

On the conduct of thatindiscreet, 
but in some respects, injured person, 
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we can make no comments in this 
place ; nor shall we discuss the me- 
rits of the case on eitherside. On 
this oceasion, Mr. ‘Tooke composed 
his letter to the editor of the’l'imes, 
and his Warning to the electors of 
Westminster. 


The death of Mr. Tooke occur- 


red on the nineteenth of March, 
1812. 


He desired that no funeral ceremony 
should be said over his remains, but 
that six of the poorest men in the pa- 
rish should have a guinea each tor 
bearing him to the vault in his gar- 
den. 

Part of his request not being carried 
into execution by his survivors, for 
prudential reasons, on Monday March 
30, at twelve in the forenoon, his re- 
mains were conveyed from his house 
at Wimbledon, and deposited in a 
family vault at Ealing. The fimeral 
service was performed by the Reverend 
Dr. Carr. The attendants were nume- 
rous, and several carriages and four 
followed the mourning coaches. The 
principal mourners were Mr. Tooke’s 
nephew, and Sir Francis Burdett. 
Among the rest were Mr. Busville, 
Mr. Knight the member, Mr. Cuth- 
bert, ditto, Mr. T. Brown, Major James, 
Mr. Stephens, Sir Wm. Rush, Mr. 
Morgan, Dr. Pearson, Mr. John Pear- 
son, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Miller, Mr. 3s. 
Brooks, and Mr. Adams. ‘The coffin 
was made of plain oak with a plate 
upon it, stating the day on which he 
died and his age, which was 76. 

The following is a copy of his will. 

“J, JOHN HORNE TOOKE, on 
this day, Tuesday the 10th of June, 
one thousand eight hundred, at Wim- 
bledon, in the county of Surrey, make 
this my last Will and Testament. I 
give and bequeath to Mary Hart, at 
this time, and long since, residing 
with me, at my house at Wimbledon 
aforesaid, and to lier heirs for ever, my 
treehold house and lands, at Wimble- 
don aforesaid, together with every 
thing else of which I may die pa 
in any place, and to which I may be 
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intitled; and I appoint the said Mary 
” Hart my sole Executrix. 
« JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 
Witnessed by us 
ELIZ. HARVEY. 
HENRIETTA HARVEY. 
ELIZA NORTON. 

“ TI confirm and republish the 
above, written as my last Will and 
Testament, this 6th day of October, 
1808. JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 
Witnesses 

FRANCIS BURDETT. 
GEORGE PEARSON. 
JOHN SANDFORD. 


At this part of the work, two of 
Mr. Toeke’s publications are intro- 
duced, in addition to those already 
noticed : 


In 1787, when the nation was first 
alarmed with the intelligence of the 
union of a great personage with a lady 
supposed to be of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, appeared “ A Letter toa 
Friend, on the reported marriage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, by Mr. Horne Tooke.” On 
this occasion, in reference to his 
“‘Diversions of Purley,” itwas humor- 
ously remarked, that in order to give 
avariety to his studies, he had taken a 
political, but very uncourtly view of 
the nature, the extent, and the true 
signification of the conjunction copu- 
lative. pp. 184,5. 

He is not known to have published 
more ‘than one sermon; this, as a 
composition, would not have rivalled 
either Tillotson or Blair. Still it was 
ingeniously couched in scriptural 
phrases, though its tendency was 
avowedly political. This, according 
to its title, was “ A Sermon on Friend- 
ship;” by the Rev. John Horne, Mi- 
nister of New Brentford: printed for 
J. Almon, Piccadilly, &c. The text 
was in Psalm lv. 12,18. For it was 
not an enemy that reproached me, then 
I could have borne it. But it was-even 
thou, my companion, my guide, and my 
own familiar friend. This sermon was 
dedicated to James Townsend, Esq. 
afterwards Alderman Townsend, and 
dated Feb. 21, 1769. pp. 187,8. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
sTUDY OF PoLITICAL ECoN- 
omy, or Elementary view of the 
manner in which the wealth of 
nations is produced, increased, 
distributed, and consumed, by 
D. BoiLeAu. Oct. pp. 406. 
London, Cadell and Davies. 
1812. Pr. 9s. boards, 


This work, according toits motto, 
** Indocti discant et ament memi- 
nisse periti,” is intended to serve 
not only as a text book for the 
author to read with young students, 
but also as a comprehensive digest 
of the fundamental principles of 
Political Economy for those, who 
having acquired some information 
on detached topics of the Science, 
may be desirous of a connected 
view of the whole. 

Considering Political Economy 
as the knowledge of the means by 
which nations are best enabled to 
provide a plentiful income for 
themselves, and wealth in general 
as the accumulated surplus of this 
income above the actual expendi- 
ture of a nation, Mr. Boileau de- 
votes the first Book of his work to 
the nature and origin of the wealth 
of nations, and in the sixteen chap- 
ters which it contains, he treats 


1. Of the Nature of wealth in gene- 
ral—2. Of the causes of the wealth of 
nations—3. Of Land considered as a 
source of wealth—4. Of labor—5. Of 
Capital—6. Of the conjoint operation 
of land, labor, and Capital—7. Of per- 
sonal Services and political Institu- 
tions—8. Of value—9. Of the general 
Medium of Exchange—-10. Of price 
—11. Of wages of labor—12. Of profit 
of stock—1$. Of Rent—14. Of the pro- 
portion in which the Elements of price 
regulate the price of Commodities— 
15. Of the influence of the state on the 
price of Commodities, and—16. Of 
Dearness and Cheapness. 
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The second Book of the increase 
of the wealth of nations shows : 


1. The two ways in which national 
wealth may be increased—2. ‘Tie dif- 
ferent kinds of Capital—s. [is employ- 
ment in the growing of raw produce— 
4. In the labor superadded to the raw 
produce. This Chapter gives the 
Author an opportunity to refute the 
assertion of the French Economists 
that manufactured articles are not 
worth more than the raw produce em- 
ployed in and consumed during their 
fabrication. He then investigates— 
5. The employment of Capital iin Com- 
merce; and—6. In procuring personal 
services. The 7th Chapter treats of 
productive and unproductive labor; 
the 8th, of population as cause and 
effect of national wealth; the 9th, of 
the influence of political Institutions 
upon the increase of the wealth of 
nations ; the 10th, of police regulations 
in Commercial concerns; the 11th, of 
the Administration of Justice; the 
12th, of the means of providing for the 
public expenses of the State, in which 
the Author, after having shown that 
Government is a bad Tradesman, ob- 
serves that, 

Should public Security absolutely 

uire any business to be carried on 
by the State, it yet ought never to be 
considered as a good source of reve- 
nue. Monopolies always have the 
most pernicious effects on the wealth 
of a nation, without any advantage to 
government ; they are therefore at all 
times an evil. And this evil is of a 
still more alarmingconsequence when 
the Trade in itself is not only useless, 
but injurious to the community, such 
as Lotteries, and more especially those 
known abroad by the name of Lottos. 

A Lotto, namely, is 2 Lottery of 
ninety numbers from one to ninety, 
upon one, two, three, or any indefinite 
number of which the persons who 
play in the Lottery may stake any 
sum they please. Every fortnight or 
every three weeks, the Lottery is 
drawn, that is to say, five numbers 
are taken out of a wheel which con- 
tains the whole ninety. All those 
who have staked their money upon 
one, two, three, four or five of the 


fortunate numbers are gainers in pro- 
portion to their stakes. The guessing 
of one number is rewarded with fifteen 
times the stake, and is called an 
Extract ; that of two with 270 times 
the stake, and is called an ambe ; that 
of three with 5000 times the stake, 
and is called a Verne, &c. But it is 
evident from the proportion of the 
first chance, which should be 18 
instead of 15 times the stake, that the 
chances are considerably against the 
players. 

Lotteries, in general, are a mere 
gambling speculation by which money 
is collected out of the pockets of many, 
to return it, considerably reduced in 
its amount, according to the dictates 
of a blind chance, to the pockets of a 
few. Nothing whatever is gained for 
the nation. On the contrary, the time 
and labor bestowed upon the game is 
necessarily lost, and the whole Capital 
embarked in the Lottery is withdrawn 
from productive labor; both these 
circumstances are equally prejudicial 
to the wealth of nations. Lettos, 
especially, by admitting very low 
stakes, are mischievous beyond all 
calculation in the excess to which they 
are encouraged in France, Prussia, 
Denmark, &c. When the Tickets of 
such Lotteries as the English are very 
high, they are mostly purchased by 
wealthy individuals, or such who 
being able to calculate the chances of 
gain are not diverted from useful busi- 
ness by foolish hopes. It is their 
being split into small shares which 
takes from the poor and ignorant 
their little earnings ; extinguishes in 
the common people the satisfaction 
which they commonly feel in their 
moderate mmcomes; kindles in their 
breasts a passionate desire of gain; 
diminishes their zeal for useful labor, 
which is slow in enriching its vota- 
ries; and dazzles their imagination 
with the prospect of obtaining rapidly 
and without trouble those tempting 
prizes, the object of their most ardent 
wishes. Even independent of the 
immoralities into which the rage of 
ranebling in Lotteries so frequently 
Petrays feeble minds, whatever wea- 
kens or extinguishes the love of labor 
has the most pernicigus intluence on 
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the wealth of nations, the increase of 
which depends solely on labor, and 
Capitals, the produce of labor. 


The thirteenth and last chapter 
of the Second Book treats of Taxes 
in particular. 

In the third Book on the distri- 
bution of the wealth of nations, 
Mr. Boileau treats in ten chapters. 


’ 

1. Of the primitive distribution of 
the national Income—2.Of the sharers 
in this first distribution—3. Of the 
proportion in which it takes place—4. 
Of the most advantageous primitive 
distribution-——5. Of the genuine na- 
tional Income—6. Of Circulation—7. 
Of reai money or coin—8. Of Credit— 
9. Of the means to_avoid paying ‘in 

’ Coin — 10. Of cheap substitutes 
for Coin, such as base small chauge, 
Bank notes, Paper money, &c. 


The fourth and last Book on the 
consumption of the wealth of na- 
tions, investigates, in six chapters 

1. The different kinds of consump- 
tion—-2. Luxury—3. The Consumption 
effected by nature—4.The private con- 
sumption of the growers of raw pro- 
duce; Manufacturers, Artists, Handi- 
craftsmen, Merchants, Dealers and all 

ersons engaged in Commerce and 
Trade, performers of useful and 
agreeable personal services, Children, 
helpless, sick, invalid, infirm or poor 
people, idle consumers, and indivi- 
duals living by crimes—5. The public 
consumption of the state; and, 6. The 
sources of public consumption or the 
revenue of the state. 


After having shown in this chap- 
ter that public wants are best sup- 
plied by proportionate contributions 
in money, the Author observes that, 

Whether paid in kind, in personal 
services, or in money, taxes are al- 
ways a burthen to a nation; they are 
consume: by the state and lost to the 
individuals who pay them and to the 
nation at large. Some political philo- 
sophers have supposed that taxes 
paid in money are not burthensome 
to the people, because they receive 
the money beck again from the state. 
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But the money is returned to those 
only who furnish a fresh consideration 
or value for it. They are frst obliged 
to part with a valuable commodity, in 
order to get the money which they 
pay as a tax, and then they are obliged 
to part with another valuable commo- 
dity to get the money back again. 
The state receives the money of the 
subject for nothing: but it does not 
give it away again for nothing. 

Others have gone so far as to 
suppose that taxes are means of in- 
creasing the national wealth. They 
say: “If people are obliged to pay 
taxes, they must exert themselves, 
and increase their industry to be ena~ 
bled to pay them.” But this indus- 
trious exertion is unavailing; they 
must part with its produce for nothing. 
Industry enriches a nation only, when 
its produce increases its stock of com- 
modities. The valuable commodity 
produced in consequence of the tax 
goes to the public functionaries: but 
if they be uselessly fed, it would be 
far more advantageous to the nation 
that they should be forced to earn 
their maintenance by productive labor, 
than that others should be put to the 
hard task of laboring for them. No 
individual is fond of laboring for 
others. Taxes therefore are but a 
poor incitement to industry, and in 
this instance, as in so many others, 
the effect has been mistaken for the 
cause. The inhabitants of a florish- 
ing country do not grow rich because 
they pay heavy taxes; they are able 
to pay heavy taxes because they are 
rich. That taxes may invigorate the 
industry of a country is true; this is 
indeed their constant effect in well 
governed states. They are employed 
for the public safety, and applied to 
none but really public objects, which, 
as they afford liberty, protection and 
security, are essential conditions on 
which nations are enabled to advance 
on the road to prosperity. Still it is 
not the load of taxes that enriches, it 
is the importance of the ends attained 
by their useful application. If the 


attendant expenses could be lessened, 
the nation would be richer and hap- 
pier. Besides the advantages derived 
trom the goodness of its public insti- 
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tutions, it would convert into new 
sources of wealth and enjoyment 
whatever sums a truly economical ad- 
ministration of the public revenue 
could leave in the pockets of the peo- 
ple. 


The chapter concludes with an 
inquiry into public Loans and na- 
tional debts, 


The liquidation of an over-grown na- 
tional debt, is one of the most difficult 
problems in Political Economy, and in 
an Elementary treatise it is impossible 
to discuss the merits of the different 
plans that have been suggested. They 
all require great sacrifices. And as 
neither the cancelling nor the liquida- 
tion of a national debt can be accom- 
plished without injustice to one part of 
the nation or the other, it ought first 
to be clearly demonstrdted that it is 
the least unjust, before either of the 
measures can be recommended. 


Mr. B. has just published a 
translation of Ganilh’s Inquiry into 
the various systems of Political 
Economy. 








A Fatuer’s ADVICE TO HIS 
DavGurteEr, or Instructive Nar- 
ratives from real Life. By J. 
N. Bourtiy. [Author of “a 
Father's Tales to his Daughter.” | 
London, Colburn, 1813. pp. 297. 
12mo. Pr. 6s. 


The object of the present work, 
which may be considered as a 
sequel to the tales by the same 
Author, will be best explained by 
giving his own brief account of its 
origin as stated in the introduction. 


It is with good reason, my Flavia, 
that we are said not to relinquish 
without difficulty habits which are 
pleasing to us. A few months only 
are elapsed since the publication of 
those Tales, which you wrote as I 
dictated, and already you importune 
me to resume our delightful occupa- 
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tion.—— 
so interesting. 

Yes! 1 feel with an ardor equal 
to thy own the laudable desire of fil- 
ling thy. soul with impressions which 
may make thee one day cherished and, 
esteemed to the utmost of my wishes. 
But I have already told thee, my 
daughter, that itis not with Tales I 
must now seek to fix thy attention, to 
enlarge thy ideas, and to charm the 
moments that we pass together. I 
warn thee that it is Advice which is to 
succeed to those Tales, with which thou 
wert so much delighted, and which 
the public has honored with such 
distinguished approbation ;—to those 
Tales which effected so great a change 
in thy disposition, and which have 
recompensed my toils, beyond even 
my most sanguine hopes. 

Do not be alarmed, my Flavia, at 
the title of A Faruer’s Apvics To HIS 
Davucuter, or imagine that thou wilt 
have to listen to an austere censor, or 
a dry moraliser; that I am going to 
weary thee by dwelling on abstruse 
systems, and dull maxims ; in a word, 
that | am erecting one of those fabrics 
of science and morality, too often 
resorted to by those who would instruct 
adolescence, but which only fatigue 
the youthful mind, and perhaps close 
it for ever against principles so much 
in opposition to its inclinations. This 
is not my method; I wish to instruct 
without the hand of instruction being 
perceptible; I wish to charm by 
variety, to persuade by examples, and 
to inspire confidence by sensibility. 
Such is in my opinion the most effec- 
tual course to pursue, and such alone 
shall be the course pursued by me. 

In order that the examples I set 
before you may have greater weight, 
that they may be the more deeply 
impressed upon your mind, I have 
sought them im real life, either from 
historical facts, or from incidents 
which I myself witnessed among the 
different classes of society with whom 
I have long been connected. It is, 
above all, among those who have left 
an illustrious name behind them that 
I have chosen my models; and desir- 
ous that these anecdotes, of the 
authenticity of which I can assure 





Ah! how resist wishes 
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thee, should amuse at the same time 
that they instruct, I have sought those 
that were not known to thee, or 
which could not fail of producing a 
strong effect upon thy youth and inex- 
perience. : 

This choice, you will easily perceive, 
must have cost me much trouble, and 
a great deal of anxious research; it 
required no small degree of patience 
ond of reflection. All is arranged in 
my head and in my heart; nothing 
remains but to dictate to thee in such a 
manner, as may give my lessons the 
highest degree of utility of which they 
are susceptible,asmay make thee love 
and revere the moral they contain, 
and, if possible, may charm thee in the 
recital. In a word, my Flavia, I 
hasten to present to thy observation all 
that can render thy sex most respect- 
able and respected. I cite facts in 
support of my Advice ; so that, if thou 
shouldst ever find thyself in such or 
such a situation, similar to what is 
here traced, thou mayst refer imme- 
diately to my lessons, and learn how 
to avoid the evil, or promote the good, 
of which my Advice has given the 
examples. 


The Narratives are in number 
fifteen, each illustrative of some 
moral axiom. 


CONTENTS. 


The Aviary of Madame Helvetius— 
Madame Cottin’s Filemot Gown—The 
ara Airs of Dalayrac—The Family 

inner; or The Boarding School Friends 
—The Charm of a sweet Voice—The 
first Step in the World—The Tablets of 
Florian—The union of the three Arts ; 
Painting, Music, and Dancing—The Col- 
lection at the Ball—Filial Heroism— 
Arrogance corrected—The Nuns of the 
Order of Charity—The Dangers of a 
Turn for Satire—The Choice of a Hus- 
band—Marshal Catinat’s Tree—Conclu- 
sion. 

The tirst, The Aviary of Madame 
Helvetius, inculcates the maxim 


which is given at the end of the 
narration ;—‘‘ That it is better to 
pardon a guilty, than tocondemn an 
innocent person, and that even the 
fear of encouraging vice or of fa- 





Bouilly’s Father’s Advice, &c. 


voring imposture, ought never to 
make us lose an opportunity of 
assisting honest and respectable po- 
verty.”—The Union of the Three 
Arts is a Narrative particularly 
interesting in itself and excellent 
in the maxim it inculcates to young 
persons, that “A superticial Cone 
ledge of many acquirements produces 
merely levity and conceit. ‘To culti- 
vate only such as we can carry 
to some degree of perfection, is to 
secure the means of amusing our 
leisure, of supporting with resigna- 
tion the misfortunes of life, and 
of promoting the happiness of all 
around us.” 

The work concludes with an 
affecting address from the Father 
to his Daughter, containing some 
short, but excelent hints to young 
women resulting from the Narra- 
tives. The following are not among 
the least important of them. 


You are now, my child, arrived at 
that age when the education is com- 
pleted, when a woman enters into 
society and shows herself nearly such 
as she is always to remain: in a word, 
you have nearly completed your eight- 
eenth year. This epoch, at the same 
time that it is the most brilliant for a 
young woman, is the most dangerous. 
The homage with which she is sur- 
rounded, often destroys in her that 
interesting candor which forms her 
highest charm. The number of eyes 
that are fixed upon her, at her first 
appearance in the world, lead her often 
to consider that as admiration which 
is nothing more than curiosity. The 
first attention she excites, the silence 
observed when she speaks, and the 
circle formed around to listen to her, 
unite to persuade her that she is some- 
thing far superior to what she is in 
reality. Thence arises that blind 
arrogance which makes her at length a 
subject of ridicule; thence it is that 
she assumes a coquettish manner, 
which destroys in an instant the fruit 
of the tenderest cares and the best- 
managed education. 














Peace with France, &c. 


Be cautious, above all things, my 
dear Flavia, not to presume too far 
upon the — e of your sex to in- 
terest and to charm. Never forget 
that the happy age which gives it, 
awakens observation and envy, and 
that at eighteen indulgence is no 
longer to be looked for. Bear con- 
stantly in mind that this is the epoch 
which fixes the public opinion; at 
which, if I may Be allowed the ex- 
pression, all the virtues and defects of 
character, the influence of which will 
Se age a throughout life, are faith- 
ully registered. May thy modesty 
and discretion lead thee to enjoy in 
— and tranquillity the lot which 
ate has reserved for thee! Do not 
imitate those misguided young women, 
who, dazzled by the first notice they 
attract, and which perhaps is fleeting 
as a shadow, imagine themselves the 
objects of universal admiration, and 
are ever eager to a exhibiting them- 
selves in public. The flowers of spring, 
exposed continually to the scorching 
rays of the sun, soon lose alike their 
brilliant coloring and _ delightful 
odor; while those which fiorish 
under the shelter of a ‘protecting 
foliage preserve their freshness for a 
length of time, and charm eventhough 
seen only in their wane. pp. 294—6. 


- 


Peace witH France! Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce ; Bank- 
ruptcies considered ; Sir Francis 
Burdett ; some light thrown on 
the Causes of the Riots, April, 
1810; Bullion Report ; circu- 
lating Medium; Peninsula ; 
Prophecies. London, Murray. 
1812. 8vo. pp. 47. Pr. 2s. 6d. 


This work is inscribed to the 
People of the United Kingdom, (or 
at least that portion of them who 
may happen to peruse it) and “ re- 
commended to their serious consi- 
deration.” 

The writer, with a kind allow- 
ance for the extent of our duties 
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in giving the abstract of every pub- 
lication, has comprised the princi- 
pal topics of his own in the title- 
page. Our limits will not permit 
long extracts, and it is therefore 
only incumbent on us to state his 
sentiments under each head. He 
thinks that “ peace with France, 
on any terms whatever (Italics by 
the author) would inevitably prove 
the destruction of the British em- 
pire.” (p. 1.) “ Were a peace to take 
place at present,” in his opinion, 
colonies, “ shipping, and commerce 
would follow of course.” (p. 7.) 
Taxes ought to inerease in a higher 
roportion for the incomes of the 
higher than thelower classes ; (p. 17.) 
and although he does not contend 
that Bankruptcies are desirable, he 
thinks that they are not always a 
proof of national distress, but, in 
some instances, ‘‘ an omen of prospe- 
rity.” (p. 29.) He is no admirer of 
Sir Francis Burdett; and regards 
him as a tool of the party “ whose 
purpose it suits to apply him as 
part of their machinery.” (p. 34.) 
He censures the honorable Baronet 
for “‘ wantonly throwing this great 
city into confusion for the purpose 
of trying an experiment, which, in 
its operation, put to hazard thou- 
sands of lives!” But he conceives 
that Sir Francis is responsible for 
more than experiment : - 

*“ Experiment indeed! So, I sup- 
pose, Despard’s plan was an expe- 
riment! Seduction, as it recently 
appeared before the high court of 
session, an experiment ! From such 
experiments, good Lord deliver 
us !” 

As for Bullion, “ the question is, 
how came the country drained of 
its bullion? the answer is obvious ; 
because the country, i. ¢. govern- 
ment, UNDERVALUE it!” (p. 37.) 

With t to Circulating Me- 
dium, “ the standard price of gold, 
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in place of being permanently fixed, 
ought to be open and fluctuating ; 
always making a point to give a 
little more than Bonaparte; give 
such a price as will bring you all 
the gold in Europe.” (p. 37.) He 
does not like the politics of the 
Morning Chronicle on the Penin- 
sula, and insinuates that the journal 
in question has hazarded prophecies 
which have not been fulfilled. The 
plan of our Review exonerates us 
from the necessity of stating any 
opinion with regard to the merits of 
this author; but we can say, with 
truth, that his manner of treating his 
different subjects is periectly his 
own, and can only be duly estimated 
by perusing the original. 
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Authors. Dedicated to the Prince. 
Regent, the Marquis of Stafford, . 


and to the other Proprietors and 
Patrons of the British Institu- 
tion. Edited and partly writien 
by Joun Britron, F.S.A. 
London, Longman. 1812. Ele- 
phant 4to. Pr. 6/. 10s. extra 
boards ; and Atlas 4to. with first 
impressions, pr. 11/. extra boards. 


IN the title-page are the following 
lines from the pen of M. A. Shee, 
R. A. strictly analogous to the work: 


Ye nobler arts, as life’s last lustre given, 
Gilding earth’s grossness with the gloss 
of heaven ! [name ! 
Gods! what a glory would invest his 
What palms perennial spring around his 
fame! prove, 
Whose generous spirit should our age re- 
And to the living arts extend his love. 
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The volume before us assumes a 
most elegant appearance, from the 
style and character of its engrav- 
ings, and from the quality of the 
paper, and typographic execution. 
It is printed in elephant quarto at 
6l. 10s.; and there is an edition 
on atlas quarto at 111. The 
volume is preceded by an orna- 
mental title page, engraved on wood 
by Branston, from a design by John 
Bond, architect. The other con- 
tents of the volume are a frontis- 
piece, the title page, as printed 
above, a table of contents, a pre- 
face, and twenty-three other engrav- 
ings. Each of these is accompanied 
by a biographical, critical, or de- 
scriptive essay. The dedication is 
to the Prince Regent and the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, as Vice Patron, 
President, and Deputy President of 
the British Institution ; and all the 
plates are likewise severally in- 
scribed to persons who have either 
promoted the fine arts by their pa- 
tronage, or have distinguished them- 
selves in some branch of them. 

The editor, in his preface, after 
alluding generally to the causes, 
which, as he seems to think, ope- 
rated strongly to prevent his work 
being so perfect as he could have 
wished, goes on to state that the ob- 
ject he had in view in its publication 
was the encouragement of the fine 
arts: ‘* It is believed,” says he, 
“‘ that the associated powers of the 
pen and the graver may be judici- 
ously and usefully employed to the 
mutual advantage of each other: to 
promote the cause of the fine arts, 
satisfy the impartial artist, and gra- 
tify the refined connoisseur. Whilst 
the well-executed engraving capti- 
vates the sight, the apposite dissert- 
ation is calculated to afford inform- 
ation ; and at the same time may be 
made to rouse the best principles of 
patriotism, by exciting reverence 
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for, and encouragement of, native 
talent.” 

To effect this object, the editor 
has, in the volume before us, select- 
ed several designs from the works 
of the most celebrated English art- 
ists in painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture ; and these are engraved 
by men eminent in their profession : 
each is accompanied by an apposite 
essay, some of which are written by 
Mr. Britton, and the remainder by 
gentlemen whom he deemed better 
qualified. ‘The arrangement of the 
plates seems to be entirely arbi- 
trary. A few of them represent 
portraits of distinguished characters, 
with memoirs of their lives. The 
rest are historical pieces, landscapes, 
and sculptural designs, with the ex- 
ception of the five last, which are 
intended toillustrate thearchitecture 
and construction of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral Church, London. 

We subjoin the Table of Con- 
tents : 


Ornamental Title Page, on Wood; 
drawn by J. L. Bond, engraved by 
Branston — Architectural Frontispiece ; 
drawn by Gandy, A. R. A. engraved by 
Le Keux—Portrait of John Dunning, 
Lord Ashburton; drawn by Reynolds, 
engraved by Bond, memoir of that 
Nobleman by Ado!phus—-Portrait of 
George Romney, Painter; drawn by 
Shee, R. A. engraved by Bond, memoir 
of that Artist by Phillips, R. A.—Por- 
trait of John, Marquis of Granby ; drawn 
by Reynolds, en: graved by be md, memoir 
of that eminent Warrior by Good, F.R.S. 
—Portraif of Sir Joslina Reynolds ; 
drawn by Reynolds, engraved by Bond, 
memoir of that distinguished Artist by 
Northcote, R. A.— Painting: Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy; drawn 
by Reynolds, engraved by Cardon, re- 
marks on the subject and picture by 
Britton-——Portrait of R. Wilson, Painter ; 
drawn by Mengs, engraved by Bond, 
memoir of that eminent Artist by Brit 
ton—Sculpture : Statue “+4 Resignation, 
drawn by Fiaxman, R, A. engraved by 
Bond, an essay on the subject by R. Hunt 
—Painting : Expiation of Orestes; drawa 
by Westall, R. A. engraved by Bond, an 
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essay on the subject by J. L. Bond— 
Sculpture: Alto-relievo; “Thy King- 
dom come ;” drawn by Flaxman, R. A. 
engraved by Bond, an essay on the sub- 
ject by R. Hunt —Puinting: Titania, 
Puck, xc. drawn by Romney, engraved 
by Scriven, an essay on the same by 
W. it. W.—Sculpture: a Monument for 
Mrs. Howard, drawn by Nollekens, 
R. A. engraved by Godby, an essay on 
the same by R. Hunt—Painting: The 
Four Angels, &c. drawn by Howard, 
R. A. engraved by Bond, an essay on the 
subject by R. Hunt—Painting: The 
Earl of Argyle in Prison, drawn by 
Northcote, R.A. engraved by Scriven, 
remarks on the picture by P. Hoare— 
Painting: Landscape, Pope’s Villa; 
drawn by Turner, R. A. engraved by 
J. Pye, remarks on the picture by Brit- 

ton — Picture: Thetis and Achilles ; 

drawn by West, P. R.A. engraved by 
Bond, remarks on the picture by Britton 
—Sculpture: “ Deliver us from Evil;” 
drawn by Flaxman, R.A. engraved by 
Bond, remarks on the design, &c. by 
Britton—Sculpture : The Falling Giant, 
from Ovid ; drawn by Banks, R. A. en- 
graved by Bond, an essay on the subject 
by Britton— Painting: Landscape, The 
Cottage Door, drawn by Gainsborough, 
engraved by Scott, remarks on the pic- 
ture by Britton—-Sculpture: Monument 
to the Earl of Mansfield, drawn by Flax- 
man, R. A. engraved by Godby, remarks 
on the design by Britton. 

Architecture: St. Pauls Cathedral 
Church, by Sir Christopher Wren. Ele- 
vation of the West Front; Elmes, del. 
Le Keux, sculp.—Section from North to 
South; Elmes, del. Le Keux, sculp.— 
Perspective View, N. E. Elmes, del, Le 
Keux, sculp.— Plan of the Substructure ; 
Elmes, del. R. Rolfe, sculp. An Essay on 
the History of Architecture, by E. Aikin, 
Architect, 


To give our readers a competent 
view of this volume, we shall pre- 
sent them with a short notice of the 
principal plates and essays, accord- 
ing to the arrangement in which 
they occur. 

The frontispiece represents an 
elegant design for a National Insti- 
tution, deyoted to the Fine Arts, 
and is from the pencil of Joseph 
Gandy, architect, A. R.A. The 
figures and busts, which ornament 
Il. 28 
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the architectural portion of this 
piece, are drawn by 'T. Baxter, and 
the engraving is executed by John 
le Keux. 

The first portrait is that of John 
Dunning, Lord Ashburton, from a 
picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and engraved by W. Bond. The 
accompanying memoir is by John 
Adolphus, F.S.A. and contains a 
narrative of the professional and 
political career of this counsellor 
and statesman, and details many in- 
teresting events that distinguished 
the times in which he lived. 

A portrait of George Romney, 
painter, engraved by W. Bond, from 
a picture by W. A. Shee, is the 
next in order: and this is accompa- 
nied by an original memoir of the 
artist from the pen of T. Phillips, 
R. A. 

The portrait of Joln, Marquis 
Granby, which appears next, is en- 
graved by Bond, from a painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The biogra- 
phical memoir of this distinguished 
nobleman is the production of John 
Mason Good, F.R.S. who details, 
at considerable length, the more pro- 
minent military and political events 
in which the Marquis was concerned. 
The invectives of the celebrated Ju- 
nius against him are particularly 
adverted to, and arguments ad- 
duced to repel them. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of 
himself succeeds that of the Mar- 
quis, and is likewise engraved by 
W. Bond. The memoir of this great 
artist, written by J. Northcote, 
R. A. is interspersed with numerous 
critical remarks on his works, and 
his professional abilities are thus 
descanted on : 

When we contemplate Sir Joshua 
as a painter, we are to recollect that 
after the death of Kneller the Arts in 
England fell to the lowest degree of 
barbarism ; and each professor either 


followed that painter’s steps, or else 
wandered in utter darkness, till Rey- 
noids, like the sun, dispelled the mists, 
and threw an unprecedented splendor 
ov the department of portraiture. To 
the grandeur, the truth, and simplicity 
of Titian, and to the daring strength 
of Rembrandt, he has united the 
chasteness and delicacy of Vandyke. 
Delighted with the picturesque beau- 
ties of Rubens, he was the first that 
attempted a bright and gay back- 
ground; and, defying the dull and 
ignorant rules of his master, at a very 
early period of life emancipated his 
art trom the shackles with which it 
had been encumbered in the school of 
Hudson. Indeed there is every reason 
to believe that he very rarely, if ever, 
copied a single picture of any master, 
though he certainly did imitate them 
ull. [lis versatility in this respect is 
equalled only by the susceptibility of 
his feelings, the quickness of his com- 
prehension, and the ardor which 
prompted his efforts. His principal 
aim, however, was color and effect, and 
these he always varied as the subject 
required. Whatever deficiencies there 
may be in the designs of this great 
master, no painter, of any period, bet- 
ter understood the principles of color- 
ing; nor can it be doubted that he 
carried that branch of his art to a very 
high degree of perfection. As for his 
portraits, those of dignified character 
have a certain air of grandeur ; and 
those of women and children possess 
a erace, beatity, and simplicity, which 
have seldom been equalled and never 
surpassed. In his attempts to give 
character where it did not exist, he 
has sometimes lost likeness, but the 
deficiencies of the portrait were often 
compensated by the beauty of the pic- 
ture. 

The attitudes of his figures are gene- 
rally full of grace, case, and variety. 
Ife could throw them into the boldest 
variations, and he often ventures at 
postures which would frighten inferior 
painters, or, if attempted, would ine- 
vitably destroy their credit. In light 
and shade, in coloring and expression, 
he stands without a rival. His lights 
display the skilful parts of his draw- 
ing, and with shade he conceals the 
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defects; whether we consider the 

ower, the brilliancy, or the form of 
fis lights, the transparency of his 
shadows, with the just quantities of 
each, and the harmony, richness, and 
full effect of the whole, it is evident 
that he has not only far transcended 
every modern master, but that his ex- 
cellences, ia these captivating parts of 
painting, vie with the works of thie 
great models he has emulated. pp. 47,8. 

The plate, which follows next, is 
a representation of ‘ Garrick be- 
tween Tragedy and Comedy” en- 
graved by Cardon, from a much 
celebrated picture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The remarks on this 
piece are from the pen of the edi: 
tor, who pronounces this eulogium 
on its merits, and which we give as 
a specimen of his style and critical 
abilities. 

The painting, from which the an- 
nexed print is engraved, is one of those 
rare, and successful works of art, that 
must please almost every class of per- 
sons. The professed painter, the 
learned connoisseur, and the common 
observer, will each be delighted with 
it; but the first will derive the most 
complete pleasure, because he alone 
can justly appreciate its worth and 
merit. To him it unfolds the most 
irresistible and undescribable traits of 
excellence; for it manifests an en- 
lightened mind and a refined taste in 
the painter. As a work of art it may 
be said to approximate perfection ; its 
merits are many, its defects few: in- 
deed it would require the full exertion 
of fastidious criticism to point out any 
essential fault. In design, compo- 
sition, coloring, expression, and, above 
all, identity of personal features, and 
felicitous adaptation of character and 
sentiment, it is a performance that am- 
ply justifies those elegant lines of 
Shee’s “ Rhymes on Art,” which ap- 
ply to Reynolds; 
whose Genius rais’d his coun- 

try’s name, [fame ; 
Refin’d her taste, and led her Arts to 
Whose powers unrival'd, Envy’s self dis- 

arnrd ; {charnid. 
Whose pen instructed, and whose pencil 





Hail, Star of Art! by whose instinctive 


ray 
Our boreal lights were kindled into day. 


Such is Reynolds’s general character ; 
and we shall find it exemplified in the 
picture before us, which may be called 
a poetical portrait, or an historical al- 
legory: a seem person constitutes the 
subject of the composition, but this is 
embellished by the fancy of the artist. 
Thus a real or a fictitious person is 
made the hero of an epic poem, but 
the accomplished writer gives addi- 
tional interest to his composition, by 
introducing analogous metaphor and 
appropriate episode. In the higher 
A of history a skilful author 
adopts the same mode to impress facts 
with additional force and effect. Gib- 
bon, Robertson, and Turner, by the 
exercise of vivid imagination, thus il- 
lumine the dulness of historical rela- 
tions, and strew its most dreary paths 
with the flowers of rhetoric. It is thus 
indeed that genius exalts and dignifies 
its productions. Jn the present in- 
stance we have a specimen of genuine 
portrait, adorned and illustrated by 
allegoric personages; but these, how- 
ever, are not the often repeated, com- 
mon-place, or mythological characters 
of antiquity, but are novel and appro- 
priate personifications of tragedy and 
comedy; and of such tragedy and 
comedy as are the native offspring of 
the English drama, bearing but a dis- 
tant aflinity to the Thalia and Melpo- 
mene of the Greeks. Hence the pic- 
ture is truly English; and is thereby 
rendered more eminently interesting 
to the English critic. As Garrick was 
the first British actor, who introduced 
nature to the stage, by disclaiming 
unnatural rant, and by wisely exclud- 
ing all empty pomp and puerile affect- 
ation, so Reynolds was the first Eng- 
lish painter that gave mind, character, 
and elegance to portrait. He was the 
founder of a grand epoch in the gra- 
phic art, as Garrick was in the drama- 
tic; and both attained such distin- 
guished pre-erhinence in their respect- 
ive professions, that, although thou- 
sands may emulously hope to become 
their equals, scarcely one will prove 
the superior of either. Young players 













and young painters will act wise- 
ly by studying these great men; by 
inquiring minutely and critically into 
their characters, manners, habits and 
pursuits; and it will be found, that 
though both were blessed with natural 
genius, with inherent predilections for 
their respective professions, yet both 
studied diligently and labored hard 
to attain the dearly bought, but inva- 
luable meed of fame. pp. 51, 2. 

A portrait of Richard Wilson the 
celebrated landscape painter, is the 
next plate in the arrangement of 
this volume, which is engraved by 
W. Bond from a picture by Raphael 
Mengs. The biographical memoir 
annexed, written by the editor, gives 
a succinct account of the artist's 
professional career, and concludes 
with some observations on landscape 
painting in general. ‘The memoir 
is copious, and frruishes a more 
circumstantial review of the paint- 
er's life and his works than is to be 
found in any other publication, 

“The Expiation of Orestes” is 
engraved by Bond from a picture 
by Richard Westall, R. A. An 
essay on this picture is the produc- 
tion of J.L. Bond, who thus de- 
scribes its composition: Orestes 
is shown in the fore-ground of the 
picture kneeling on a cushion; with 
his right hand extended, he presents 
the spear (with which he slew his 
mother) to the expiatory flame, 
beneath the sacred? altar. Whilst 
Miuerva is watching his actions, 
Apolio ts protecting him from the 
pyr eos Zynsros xe or ‘enraged 
dogs of his mother,’ as the Furies 
are emphatically termed by Z.schy- 
lus. The scene is the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. Over the altar 
is seen the sacred laurel, which is 
often noticed by schylus, Aristo- 
phanes, Lucretius, end Lucan.” 

The painting of “ Titania, Puck, 
the changeling, &c.” is engraved by 
Edward Scriven from an unfinished 
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picture by the poetical pencil of 
G. Romney. “ This picture,” says 
Mr. H. Watts, the author of the 
short essay affixed to it, “ is assur- 
ediy one of the most beautiful little 
works of the English school. ‘Tita- 
nia, her protégé, and Puck, are 
represented as sporting 

On the beached margent of the sea. 


While the elves, who 





serve the fairy queen 

To dew her orbs upon the green, 

are grouped at a respectful distance, 
and im the most fanciful manner in 
the back-ground. This composi- 
tion is very simple ; the parts being 
large and few in number; the 
colering is extremely warm and 
brilliant; but the chief excellence 
of the picture, and that whieh in- 
sianiaueously enchants the specta- 
tor, is the expression. Mr. Romney 
though periect]y capable (as he has 
sufherently evinced) of characte- 
rizing the severer passions, delight- 
ed in depicting the tender and in- 
spiting. His pencil never seemed 
so successfully engaged, so com- 
pletely to luxuriate, as when it was 
pourtraving a beautiful female coun- 
teuance ‘* full of life and light and 
joey,” aud the head of Titania is a 
delicious proof of the painter’s un- 
rivalled skill in this respect. The 
waggery of 

——that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Rebin Goodteliow, 

is also admirably displayed, em- 
ploved as he is in playfully attach- 
ing 2 flowery fetter to the 


lovely bov, stol'n from an Indian king. 


There is a marked propriety in the 
introduction among the elves of a 
female figure bearing away an in- 
fant, and thus illustrating a main 
incident, on whicn the drama of 
“ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
is founded. These elfish person- 
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ages are placed in the many-colored 
beams of the rainbow.” 

Pope’s Villa, a landscape, by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. forms the 
subject of the succeeding print, the 
scenery of which is engraved by 
J. Pye, and the figures by Charles 
Heath. Mr. Britton writes the 
short critical and descriptive essay 
attached to this plate, reproves the 
present possessor of the place for 
destroying the house, and other ob- 
jects raised by, and sacred to, the 
poet; and praises the picture as pe- 
culiarly excellent, and apposite to 
the subject. 

In the plate immediately follow- 
ing, we have a representation of the 
celebrated picture of “ ‘Thetis bear- 
ing the armour to Achilles ” painted 
by B. West, P. R.A. The engrav- 
ing is executed by W. Bond; and 
the accompanying description and 
critical remarks are from the pen of 
the Editor. 

The plates illustrative of the ar- 
chitecture and construction of St. 
Paul’s cathedral appear next; and 
with them the volume closes. They 
are four in number, and are all en- 
graved by J. Le Keux, except the 
ground plan, which is executed by 
R. Roffe. The first of these prints 
exhibits a geometrical section of the 
dome, transepts, &ec. from north to 
south—The second, an elevation of 
the Western front—lJhe third, a 
plan of the basement or substruct- 
ure: and the fourth, a perspective 
view of the North and East sides. 
‘These prints are accompanied by 
“an Essay towards a History and 
Description of the Cathedral,” from 
the pen of Edmund Aikin, architect. 
In this paper the author, after men- 
tioning shortly the different structures 
which have tormerly occupied the 
site of the present edifice, proceeds to 
describe its architecture and decora- 
tions, and concludes with some re- 
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marks on the various defects, which 
some fastidious critics have thought 
proper to impute to this noble edi- 
fice. 
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The Lire oF THE Rev. JouNn 
Houcu, D.D. Successively Bish- 
op of Oxford, Litchfield and Co- 
ventry, and Worcester: formerly 
President of St. Mary Magda- 
len College, Oxford, in the Reign 
of King James II. Containing 
many of his Letters, and Biogra- 
phical Notices of several Persons 
with whom he was connected. By 
JoHN WiimMort, Eso. F.R.S. 
and S.A. London, 4to. pp. 387. 
White and Cochrane, &c. 1812. 
Pr. 1d. 11s. 6d. 


In the Preface to his Work, Mr. 
Wilmot returns his acknowledg- 
ments to those noblemen and others, 
by whom he has been assisted with 
information on the subject of his 
researches. The principal names 
are those of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Rev. Dr. Cornwall, 
now Bishop of Worcester, the late 
Earl of Dartmouth, Lord and Lady 
Somers, the President and_Fellows 
of Magdalen College, the Rev. Mark 
Noble, and the Rev. Mr. Hewlett. 

John Hough, the son of John 
Hough, citizen of London, and of 
Margaret, the daughter of John 
Byrche, Esq. was born in Middle- 
sex, on the 12th of April, 1651, 
and educated either at Birmingham 
or Walsall, in Staffordshire. In 
November 1669, he was entered at 
St. Mary Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and in a few years became 
a fellow of that foundation. 

In 1675, he took orders, and in 
1678, was appointed domestic chap- 
Jain to the Duke of Ormond, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. After his 
return from that country, he was 
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made a Prebendary of Worcester, 
and the Rectory of Tempsford, in 
Bedfordshire, in the gift of the 
crown, and now worth about 3007. 
per ann. was also bestowed upon 
him. 

The President of Magdalen Col- 
lege dying about March, 1687, 
King James II. issued mandatory 
letters, requiring the Fellows to 
elect a Mr. Anthony Farmer to the 
vacant Presidentship. The Fellows 
presented a petition to the King, 
remonstrating on the incapacity of 
Farmer, by the statutes of their 


_ Founder; and receiving no answer, 


they proceeded to the election on 
the 15th of April, and chose Mr. 
Hough as their President; who was 
accordingly sworn in and installed. 
Lord Sunderland wrote on the 17th 
to the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Visitor of the College, desiring him 
not to admit Mr. Hough, but re- 
ceived for answer that that had been 
already done. 

The King had, in former instan- 
ces, recommended persons to fill 
the office of President; but on such 
occasions, they had been properly 
qualified according to the statutes. 
The King was much solicited, on 
behalf of the Fellows, both by 
themselves, and other persons of 
rank ; but they were, notwithstand- 
ing, summoned to appear, in June, 
at Whitehall, before the Commis- 
sioners for Ecclesiastical causes. 
The vicious and irregular life of 
Farmer was proved in evidence ; and 
as he appeared to disgrace the pa- 
tronage of the King, another man- 
date was issued in favor of Dr. Sa- 
muel Parker, Bishop of Oxford and 
a Roman Catholic; and the election 
of Hough was declared null. The 
King went in person to Oxford, to 
enforce his mandate, and summoned 
the Fellows to attend him on the 
4th of September, when a petition 


was presented to him on the subject 
of his mandate. 


This petition the King repeatedly 
refused to accept, and they were 
threatened by him, in a very gross 
manner, with the whole weight of his 
displeasure, if they did not admit the 
Bishop of Oxford, which they inti- 
mated was not in their power. The 
King said among other things, “ Ye 
have been a turbulent College. I 
have known ye to be so_ these 
twenty-six years. You have affronted 
me in this; get you gone; know Iam 
your King, I will be obeyed; and I 
command you to be gone: go and 
admit the Bishop of Oxford Principal, 
what d’ve call it, of the College (one 
who stood by said President), I mean 
President of the College. Let them 
that refuse it look to it; they shall 
feel the weight of their Sovereign's 
displeasure.” This he repeated, and 
added, “ Get you gone home I say 
again, and immediately repair to your 
chapel, and elect the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, or else you must expect to feel 
the weight of my hand.” 

The Fellows went immediately to 
their Chapel, and being asked by the 
Senior Fellow whether they would 
elect the Bishop of Oxford their Pre- 
sident, they all answered in their turn, 
that it being contrary to their statutes, 
and to the positive oath which they 
had taken, they did not apprehend it 
was in their power. pp. 14, 15. 


Some ineffectual negociation af- 
terwards took place between the 
Fellows and Wm. Penn, then in the 
King’s confidence. On the 21st of 
October, the Fellows were cited to 
appear “ before certain Lords Com- 
missioners appointed specially to 
visit the College.” 


The Commissioners were Cart- 
wright, Bishop of Chester, Sir Robert 
Wright, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Sir Thomas Jenner, Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, who coming to 
Oxford on Thursday the 20th, attend- 
ed by three troops of horse, went 
early into the chapel the next morn- 
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ing, Friday the 2ist, and adjourned 
to the hall, where their Commission 
having been read, (which in general 
consisted of the same as the former, 
with the addition of the present three 
Commissioners, who were particularly 
empowered to visit Magdalen College 
only ;) the names of the President and 
Fellows were called over, and Dr. 
Hough was mentioned first. p. $1. 


The following is part of the con- 
versation which passed between the 
Bishop of Chester and Dr. Hough. 


Bishop to Dr. Hough. What is the 
reason you act as President, since the 
election was declared void and null by 
the Lords Commissioners sitting at 
Whitehall in June last, and the Fel- 
lows stand out in contempt of the 
King’s mandate? 

Dr.Hough. My Lord, both myself 
and the Fellows have taken oaths, so 
strong and binding, that we cannot 
depart from them, without offering the 

reatest violence to our consciences. 
t was according to the statutes of our 
College that they made choice of a 
President, and therefore they were 
not capable of proceeding otherwise ; 
and as to myself, I have been con- 
demned at Whitehall, and turned out 
of my property without giving me a 
hearing, or so much as a Citation to 
appear. 
ishop. But how say you, Doctor,- 
do you now submit to our Visitation? 

Dr. Hough answered in his own 
name, and that of the greater part of 
the Fellows, “ That they submitted 
to it as far as was consistent with the 
Laws of the Land and the Statutes of 
the College, and no further.” pp. 33, 


34. 

The Bishop said, that the King had 
dispensed with the Statutes, and asked 
the President if he thought they came 
there to act against law? 

Dr. Hough. My Lord, it would not 
become me to say so; but I will be 
plain with your Lordships. I find 
that your Commission gives you au- 
thority to change and alter the Sta- 
tutes, and make new ones as you 
think fit. Now, my Lords, we have 
taken an oath, not only to observe 
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these Statutes, (laying his hand upon 
the book,) but to admit of no new 
ones or alterations in them. This 
must be the rule of my behaviour; I 
must admit of no alteration from 
them, and, by the Grace of God, I 
never will. p. 35. 

Bishop. Will youdeliver up the keys 
to the use of that person whom the 
King has appointed President, as the 
Statutes require ? 

Dr. Hough. As the Statutes re- 


quire, my Lord? 
Bishop. Yes, as the Statutes re- 
quire. 


Dr. Hough. My Lord, I will im- 
mediately do it, if that appear. 

Bishop. Turn then to the Statutes, 
where he promises to submit quietly, 
if he shall be expelled, either for his 
own fault, or other cause. 

Dr. Hough. My Lord, this Statute 
doth not concern me, if I be not ex- 
pelled for any cause committed by 
me. 

Bishop. Vel ob aliam causam. 

Dr. Hough. Then to speak the 
truth, my Lord, here is no cause at 
all. pp. 36, 37. 


The commissioners afterwards 
erased Dr. Hough’s name from the 
books of the College, and required 
that the Fellows should no longer 
consider him as their President.- 

On the 16th of November, the 
Commissioners again met, and all 
the Fellows, except two, having re- 
fused to sign a degrading submis- 
sion, which had been drawn up for 
the purpose, twenty-five of them 
were deprived of their Fellowships. 
The names of these gentlemen were 
as follow: 


Dr. John Smith, Dr. Thomas Bai- 
ley, Dr. Thomas Statiord, Mr. Robert 
Almond, Mr. M. Hammond, Mr. John 
Rogers, Mr. Richard Strickland, Mr. 
Henry Dobson, Mr. James Bailey, 
Mr. John Davies, Mr. Thomas Bag- 
shaw, Mr. James Fayrer, Mr. Joseph 
Hiarwar, Mr. Thomas Bateman, Mr. 
George Hunt, Mr. William Cradock, 
Mr. John Gillman, Mr.George Fulham, 
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Mr. Charles Pennyston, Mr. Robert 
Hyde, Mr. John Yerbury, Mr. Ste- 
phen Wilks. p. 45. 


On the 10th of December, the 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical 
Causes met at Whitehall, and de- 
clared Dr. John Hough, and seve- 
ral Fellows of Magdalen College, 
incapable of receiving any eccle- 
siastical dignity or promotion. 

The King proceeded in his arbi- 
trary career, without regard to the 
consequences. He failed in the 
celebrated trial of the seven Bishops, 
in June 1688; and about the end 
of September, hearing of the pre- 
parations for the Prince of Orange's 
descent, he began to feel some 
anxiety for the opinions of his sub- 
jects. 


He ordered the Bishop of London’s 
suspension to be taken off, and had a 
conference with the Bishops who were 
in general favorable to Royalty; he 
restored the Charter of the City of 
London, and ordered Lord Sunderland 
to write (which he did on the 11th of 
October) to the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, that “ The King, having declared 
his resolution to preserve the Church 
of England, and all its rights and im- 
munities, his Majesty, as an evidence 
of it, commanded him to signify to 
his Lordship his royal will and plea- 
sure, that as Visitor of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen College, in Oxford, he should 
settle that Society regularly and sta- 
tuteably.” p. 48. 


The Bishop of Winchester there- 
fore held a visitation in the Chapel 
of the College, and Dr. Hough was 
reinstated, with the other expelled 
members. 

After the Revolution, in 1690, 
Dr. Hough was nominated Bishop 
of Oxford, and held the President- 
ship of Magdalen College, in com- 
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mendam, until he was raised to the 
see of Lichtield and Coventry, in 
1699. 

In 1702, he married Letitia, the 
daughter of ‘Thomas Fisher, Esq. 
of Walsh Hall in the county of 
Warwick. She died in 1722. 

Dr. Hough received the Bishop- 
ric of Worcester in 1717, and died, 
much respected, on the 8th of May 
1743. 

Our limits will only permit the 
following specimens of the Bishop's 
letters from this bulky volume. 


LETTER 
Madam, 


I have the honor of your Ladyship’s 
letter, and though I was not ignorant 
how much your fine Grandson ' en- 
deared himself to you by the many 
beauties that began to discover them- 
selves both in his body and mind; 
yet I assured myself your good reason, 
and excellent, even temper, would 
make you superior to the strongest 
efforts of passion, and dispose you 
piously to submit to His good will and 
pleasure, who took him out of your 
arms. God, we are sure, orders all 
things for the best, even in the se- 
verest dispensations of his Providence. 
We cannot look forward to future 
events; at most we do but amuse our- 
selves with probable guesses, for all 
is dark before us; but God perceives 
pernicious consequences attending 
many times the eagerest of our wishes, 
which, (if He had condescended to in- 
form us,) would have destroyed our 
repose, and rent our hearts. We, 
therefore, adore His wisdom and good- 
ness, and humbly acquiesce in what 
he subjects us to: it is not only our 
duty, but our interest, and the most 
likely way to draw down from His in- 
dulgent hand blessings real and last- 
ing. I hope your Ladyship, and Lord 
and Lady Lewisham will find this 
truth from experience, whose happi- 


XIII. 
Oct. 22, 1729. 


* The Honorable Artiur Legge, son of Lord and Lady Lewisham. 
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ness in all respects I shall daily pray gestion; but it must go down, and it 
fur, as becomes, is our interest that it should: it is im- 

Madam, &c. possible for afflictions not to sit heavy 
on the mind of one who is serious 
and sensible; but they who suffer 
them to gall and fret, are their own 
Madam, Nov. 15, 1780. enemies, and forget their duty. I am, 
at present, under this discipline; for 
on the 8th instant, I lost Mr. E. 
Byrche,* who of all my other rela- 
tions, was dearest to me: he was a 
man of integrity and good sense, and 


LETTER XVIII. 


I am sure your Ladyship could not 
write the letter you have honored me 
with, without putting a force upon 
yourself, and therefore, I receive it as 
a mark of your friendship, and am yj penoced al an cealidenes io bn 
very thankful for it, though it informs yA ree he my cares upon 


me of the loss of a Lady,' who was ~ andl to have the adventens of hie 
Ss 


: - him, anc 
truly valuable in herself, beloved by =<’ alll . 
all that knew her, and for whom I agen 28 yaieeeing, when 


oper oT cyphers . age and infirmities had impaired my 
_ . by a aoe tut “~ he de- own: but this expectatign is taken 
ivered her out of a great deal of Mi- fon, me, andI know not where to 
sery; she has showed the constancy — §¥ on such another: for the Chancellor 
ss : . +; ‘ . 2 ? 2 eae: 
= rengaaten yt ee has a family and affairs of his own 
under sufferings that have severely 46 jook after, and though I have other 
tried her; she is now gone to rest and - 


ao kinsmen, who are sober and honest, 
endless happiness,and whatcause have 4+ every one is not qualified for such 
we then to lament? Your Ladyship otras. I hope, if Sod adds to my 
rightly observes, it is self-love that Gays” He will continue the blessing 
raises our passions, for we hear of  jj¢ goodness has hitherto vouchsafed 
mortality, in general, with too much ye “of moderate understanding; my 
indifference, and without making  gependence is upon Him alone, and I 
those proper retiections that would be speak it with a heart entirely resigned, 
of use to us; but when it overtakesa «Fi, will be done in all things.” I 
relation, or a friend, we feel the stroke, a= ” 
and human frailty discovers itself; it ‘ Medam. éc 
is true we feel and cannot help it, but as 
reason tells us we must, in spite of + 
our teeth, submit where there is no This volume contains several 
remedy; and Religion goes much fur- Plates, one of which is the monu- 
ther, requiring us not only to submit, . 
but to pre. contented and wil. ment of Bishop Hough, — 
lingly in the dispensations of Provi- ™ Worcester Cathedra . we co» 
dence. This is a doctrine not easily 0t forbear giving the Epitaph on 
learned, and with many is of hard di- the monument. 


EPITAPH 
ON THE MONUMENT OF BISHOP HOUGH,. 


Sacred to Posterity 
be the virtues of the most excellent Prelate, 
DR. JOHN HOUGH, 
the ever-memorable President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in the reign of King James the Second. 


* Probably her sister, Mrs. Arabella Marow, who died about this time. 

? Brother of Chancellor Byrche. It is observable, that when the Bishop con- 
soles another for the loss of a relation, or friend, he generally adverts to a similar 
loss of his own, which serves to convince his correspondent, that she is not sin- 
gular in her affliction, and at the same time, sets her the example of supporting it 
with Christian resignation. 


VOL, I. NO. III. 2T 
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Called forth to this dangerous and important station 
for his Learning, Prudence, Piety, 
he maintained it on the Day of Trial, 
with Ability, Integrity, Dignity ; 
firm in the Defence of the invaded Rights of his College, 
how providentially for this Church and Nation, 
he opposed the rage of Popish Superstition and Tyranny, 
let the Annals of England testify. 
In happier Times, 
he was advanced to be a Guardian of the Religion and 
Liberties of his Country ; 
in honorable Testimony of his eminent Services to both, 
was made Bishop of Oxford, A. D. 1690; 
was translated te the See of Lichfield and Coventry, 
A.D. 1692; 
to the See of Worcester, A. D. 1717. 
In his faithful Administration of the Pastoral Office, 
by prudent Government, by impartial Affection, by persuasive 
Example, 
he was honored and kcivved, 
and left to each successor a well regulated Diocese. 
In every Condition and Relation, 
from the influence of a lively Faith, 
from the overflowings of a benevolent Heart, 
it was the business and pleasure of his Life, 
to serve God, and to do good. 
His Benefactions to Magdalen College and to his Episcopal Houses 
are illustrious and lasting Monuments of his munificence ; 
yet much were they excelled by the noble instances 
of his diffusive, unbounded Charity. 
His courteous affability, and engaging condescension, were the 
delight of the numerous partakers of his generous Hospitality. 
Grace was in his Address, and Dignity in his Deportment ; 
in conversation, propriety and purity of Language ; 
in writing, exactness, ease, and elegance of style ; 
embellished 
the justness, the delicacy, the humanity, the purity, of his 
Sentiments. 
Blest with uninterrupted Health and Tranquillity of Mind, 
happy in his Life, and in his Death, 
full of Honor and full of Days, 
in the 93rd Year of his Age, and the 53rd of his Consecration, 
in the entire possession of his Understanding, 
in the consciousness of a well-spent life, 
in sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection, 
he expired without a groan. 
He was the son of John Hough, citizen of London, and Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of John Byrche, in the county of Stafford, Esquire, and married Lettice, 
daughter of Thomas Fisher, of Walsh-Hall, in the county of Warwick, Esquire, by 
Dorothy, his wife, daughter of John Lacon, of West Coppice, in the county of 
Salop, Esquire. She was relict of Sir Charles Lee, of Billesley, in the county of 
Warwick. He was born Aprili2th, 1651, and died May 8th, 1743. She was born 
July 20th, 1659, aud died November 12th, 1722. 
Both lie interred in our Lady’s Chapel. 
This Monument is erected at the expense of Mr. J. Byrche, the Bishop’s Executor. 
L. F. Roubillac, inv. ef fecit. 


Round the Medallion of the Bishop's Wife, are these words: 

By me she was most entirely beloved, and by all other Persons esteemed and valued, 
for her good understanding, sweet and even Temper, courteous and easy 
Carriage, unblameable Life, and prudent and exemplary Conduct, in every 
Condition and Circumstance. 
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THe PLEASURES OF HUMAN 
Lire, a@ Poem. By ANNA 
JANE VARDILL. London, Long- 
man. 1812. 4to, pp. 100. Pr. 
15s. 


Tuis volume is dedicated to 
Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and is preceded 
by a short introductory Preface : 


The Pleasures of Human Life are 
objects of continual pursuit and innu- 
merable systems; but their abode 
seems still undetermined, though we 
perceive their abundance and variety. 
Their association with Hope, Friend- 
ship, and Memory, has been displayed 
by poets in the most brilliant colors. 
Philosophers annex them to every ex- 
ercise of the faculties, to the presence 
of whatever is beautiful and graceful, 
and especially to social beneficence. 
Let us inquire by what system these 
pleasures are most successfully com- 
bined, and in what period of life they 
florish. They are never distant when 
earnestly sought; and the humblest 
attempt to discover their source is 
an addition to their number. 


The respective arguments of the 
two Cantos are explained thus : 
Argument of the first Canto : 


Appeal to Nature for proofs of Plea- 
éure’s existence in every stage of Human 
‘Life.—Its abundance in Childhood, and 
promises in Youth.—Picture of Man- 
heed, and its pursuits.—The Lover's 
Return.—The Miser’s Habitation.—Il- 
lusions of Grandeur.—Sketch of Friend- 
ship.—The Rewards of Ambition.—The 
Epicurean System of Pleasure and its 
consequences. 


Argument of the second Canto: 


The,theory cf Pleasure deduced from 
Natural and Moral Philosophy.—The 
support afforded by Religion.—The ori- 
gin of Christian Pleasures.—Instances of 
their Duration.—The examples of emi- 
nent Philosophers and Statesmen.—The 
Pleasures of Conjugal Affection, of Sci- 
ence, and Philanthropy, influenced by 
Religion.— Examples in Poverty, Perse- 
cution, Sickness, and Death—e Con. 
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solations found at the Grave of Virtue. 
—The immortality and final dominion 
of Pleasure. 


It seems to be the general object 
of the fair authoress, to prove that 
Happiness is not to be found in the 
possession of wealth, rank, and 
other worldly advantages, or in the 
pursuits of ambition, but in a judi- 
cious regulation of the mind and 
the passions. The subject of glory 
is pursued in the following descrip- 
tion : 


Go, bold aspirer! snatch the fleeting 
prize, [temples rise! 
Climb the steep height where Glory’s 
Go, claim the joys of glowing Manhood’s 
noon, [nial boon! 
Pewer's nectar’d cup, and Fame’s peren- 
In Power's full draught a venom'd aspic 
dwells, [yells ; 
Round Glory’s base an envious torrent 
Soon cold disgust shall towering wealth 
invade, [shade. 
As the broad fabric spreads a broader 
Fond man !—ere Conquest bids thy lau- 
rels grow, [path with snow! 
Time, wintry Time, shall strew thy 
When ripe in age, aud rich in long-sought 
praise, (days, 
Thy sonl demands the home of early 
It rests not here !—the stranger’s axe has 
laid [shade ! 
Low in forgotten dust thy best-loved 
Where the glad reaper tuned his noon- 
tide song, [among ; 
The bittern moans, neglected swamps 
The stream, whose misvor lured thy in- 
fant eyes, [food supplies : 
Choked with dank weeds, a reptile’s 
Yon grey stones scatter’d o'er the path- 
worn green, [been! 
Tell where the cottage of thy sires has 
For thee no home unfolds its social gate, 
No father’s smiles, no mother’s blessings 
wait ! [from thine, 
The eye where rapture borrow’d light 
The heart which hid thee in its inmost 
shrine, [whose smile 
Lies in yon grass-green mound! but she 
Blest thy night's dream, and sooth’d thy 
morning’s toil, 
Perhaps, still ling’ring in her native vale, 
Chides thy slow ship, and doubts the 
fav’ring gale : (burn, 
Perhaps for thee those gleaming embers 
To cheer the long eve of thy late re- 
turn.— 
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See! through yon casement still a taper 
shines, [twines! 
Where yet the oft-remembered ivy 
Steal o'er the woodbined fence with 
cautious feet, {[greet— 
In whispers soft the panting listener 
Who mects thee there'—a widowd 
mourner's breast [babe to rest! 
Lulis by that glimmering hearth her 
Slow from thy grasp her wither'd hand 
removes, [loves ! 
And clasps the famish'd pledge of other 
Detested pledge! —a_ faithless rival's 
guile [cherub smile— 
Marks its smooth brow, and lends its 
Yet of lost bliss her ling’ring glances 
speak, [cheek. 
Still hopes remember'd flush her meagre 
“* Ah! why (she whispers) why thy long 
delay, [thy stay? 
When Love rebuked, and Honor mourn’d 
Why the low roof of meek Content dis- 
dain, [in vain?” 
And barter peace for treasures heap’d 
pp. 15—13. 


Pleasure is notexcluded from those 
sensations which partake of pain : 


Has Care no solace? on the silent 
stream [beam? 
Of dark Affliction steals no summer- 
Yes! there are joys to sacred Sorrow 
known, [throne ! 
Unfelt on Grandeur’s couch, or Glory’s 
Those joys lie treasur’d in the faithful 
breast, [rest ; 
Where oft-forgiven Shame returns to 
They light the eyes which patient vigils 
keep 
Affection’s embers to behold and weep. 
Unfading comforts crown the tender 
thought, [franght: 
With duteous Care and social Fity 
A thousand joys that tender thought sup- 
plies, 
As the soft opal boasts a thousand dyes ! 
Can the rich grape, Carpathia’s purple 
ride, [tains hide, 
Can those deep mines her frozen moun- 
Yield gem or balsam precious as the tear 
Dropp’d on the bed of Pain when Love 
is near? 
Is the soft touch of beauty’s magic hand, 
While Mirth and Music lead their shin- 
ing band, 
So dear, so suasive as the kiss bestow’d 
When life, reluctant, leaves its lov'd 
abode ?— {night lamp 
When, held by trembling Hope, the aad 
Gleams on the brow with deadly anguish 
damp ; 
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When the cold hand the last long pres- 
sure feels, [veals ; 
And its faint grasp a speechless wish re- 
While the fond spirit, ling’ring ere it 
flies, [eyes! 
Looks yet a moment thro’ the closing 
O! that last look, that dumb and brief 
caress, [bless! 
Shali the lone eve of late remembrance 
That precious relic midst the sea of time 
Lives, like the torch on Afric’s tower 
sublime, {quent show’r, 
Unquench'd, while Sorrow sheds her fre- 
A blissful beacon in the darkest hour ! 
pp. 62—64. 


The fair authoress sums up her 
principles of Happiness in the con- 
cluding lines of the Poem : 


Pleasure! 
clear, 
Life’s bright horizon, ever new and near, 
Whene'er we gaze, thy canopy ascends ; 
Where-e’er we tread, thy ample round 
extends! [ray 
But fairest, widest, when the sov'reign 
Of sun-bright Reason wins its equal way ; 
When soft and clear, unvex'd by ruffian 
gales, 
The pure cerulean tint of love prevails : 
Then if a cloud the bright expanse in- 
vades, [shades t 
It teems with blessings for the earth it 
Not when gay Childhood's morning va- 
por plays, [blaze ; 
Or fierce ambition spreads its noontide 
Or, big with storms and death, the sul- 
len cloud [shroud : 
Of Vice, advancing, rolls its sable 
These, these shall pass away !—while 
pure and bright 
Religion triumphs in eternal light, 
Till the thin shades of brief existence 
fall, {cles‘all ! 
And Pleasure’s cloudless heav'n encir- 
pp- 88,9. 


in Fancy’s eye serenely 





THE PurRsu!ITs oF LITERATURE, 
@ Satirical Poem, in Four Dia- 
logues, with Notes. To which are 
added an Appendix; the Cita- 
lions translated ; and a complete 
Index. The sixteenth Edition. 
London, Becket and Porter. 
1812. royal 4to, pp. 542. Pr. 
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The Pursuits of Literature, 


ADVERTISEMENT BY THE BOOKSELLER. 


As no edition of “The Pursuits of 
Literature” has ever yet been printed 
in quarto, the Bookseller, by the ad- 
vice of many friends of the highest 
respectability in the political and lite- 
rary world, has thought proper to 
offer to the public the present correct 
edition, with a most peculiar attention 
to the elegance and beauty of the 
types and of the paper; to which is 
now added an Appendix, containin; 
some other compositions attributed 
to the same author. 

Many persons having often expressed 
a wish to illustrate “ The Pursuits of 
Literature” by portraits and other ap- 
propriate drawings and engravings, a 
few copies have been taken off on a 
larger paper to accommodate them; 
though the edition on the smaller 
paper is equally adapted for the same 
purpose. 

The octavo edition is to be had of the 
Bookseller as usual. 


The other compositions attribut- 
ed to the same author, and included 
in the Appendix, are as follow: 


An Extract from a Letter by a Lay- 
man to a Noble Lord, on the subject 
of the French Emigrant Priests; and 
on the Spirit and Principles (sacred 
and profane) of the Church of Rome, 
1796. 

The Imperial Epistle from Kien 
Long, Emperor of China, to George 
the Third, 1794. 

The Political Dramatist 
House of Commons, 1795. 

An extract from the Poem intitled 
“The Shade of Alexander Pope on 
the Banks of the Thames,” 1798. 


of the 


This new edition of the Pursuits 
of Literature contains the last cor- 
rections of the author, including 
the latest quotations which he has 
met with in the course of his read- 
ing. Every person, who has tra- 
velled through this work, with the 
notes, must know that it would be 
hardly practicable to draw out a 
regular abridgment or analysis of 
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a volume so heterogeneous iu its ma- 
terials. It is, moreover, no part of 
our plan to bestow the same atten- 
tion upon works, which have been 
long familiar to the public, as upon 
those which are wholly new. On 
turning hastily over the four dia- 
logues, we caunot perceive any im- 
portant additions; and the minor 
compositions, of which we have 
mentioned the titles, are so much 
clogged with personal invective, 
that there is scarcely a page, which 
can be quoted without offence to 
the feelings of individuals. The 
poetry of these miscellaneous pieces, 
from whatever cause, is more finish- 
ed than that of the Dialogues; and 
as they are not so generally known 
as the Pursuits of Literature, we 
shall select from them a few verses, 
which are rather less obnoxious than 
their fellows. 

Kien Long thus addresses his 
present Majesty, and notices some 
events of his reign : 


Thee last I trace with reverence, and 
survey 
The awful wonders of thy various day; 
Thy nation’s darling still; though Scot- 
land's star [afar, 
Shed brief malignant heat, and scorch'd 
Till proudly rising on the vantage ground 
Great Chatham stood, and shook the 
realms around : ‘ 
Prophet of future fate! his potent word 
Thy people o'er the vast Atlantic heard: 
And as the winds his voice ill-omen'd 
bore, [more. 
Methought the sceptre sunk—to rise no 
Close we that scene; tur other scenes 
are near ; (fear, 
Darkness, and discontent, distrust, and 
And brooding policy in novei forms 
Call o'er the deep of empire clouds and 
storms. [tannia’s field, 
And wild those storms would rend Bri- 
Should patriot bands the rod of faction 
wield, 
While law, religion, property they seize, 
And senates trembie at their own de- 
crees. 
Sweepiyg with Reformation’s iron sway, 
They crush each hand that scraples to 
obey, 
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From splendor’s robe each proud dis- 
tinction wipe, 

And place a barren bauble in thy gripe. 

Then mitred fathers, and the ermin’d 
peer, 

And ancestry, and all to honor dear, 

The fond well-carn'd rewards of ancient 
worth, 

All, spirits disembodied, leave the earth: 

These are state-blots which, in their 
dread intent, 

Will be rased out in their first parliament. 

For each empiric, quacks of state or 
church, {research ; 

Now hate all truth, but truths of grand 

They round their phrase with studied 
nothings, call (pal, 

Sophistic pomp, and meaner minds ap- 

‘Then unawares the stroug conclusion 
draw, {the Law. 

The master of the Prince, is master of 
Nor Thou, in fancied strength too 

safely wise, 

Their base-born dark original despise : 

Whence draws the Sun dire vapor? 
whence conspire (ning’s fire ? 

The thund’rous tempest and the light- 

From lake, and lazy pool, and weeds ob- 
scene, (clean, ) 

(The abode of putrid pestilence ua- 

"The elemental fury from afar 

Collects and scatters wide ethereal war, 

Ranging without confine, without con- 
trol; [to roll, 

E’en heayen’s own firmament oft seems 

And from the fated momentaneous shock 

Eternal impress marks the riven rock : 

The arch of majesty, the temple's dome, 

The pillar’d hall, the peasant’s low-rooft 
home, 

Alike in undistinguish’d ruin fall, 

And shapeless desolation equals all. 

pp. 425, 6. 


A celebrated living character is the 
hero of the Political Dramatist, and 
in his person the author introduces 
a panegyric on Mr. Pitt: 

“Why must 1 crouch before the illus- 

trious youth? [trath ? 
Why hail the guardian of the law and 
Tf thus he lift Britannia’s regal state, 
His fame shall be as permanent, as great! 
His be the guidance of the public light ; 
Hyperion’s steeds, in marshali’d order 
bright, (heaven’s high way 
His steadier hand shall rein; through 
Advancing rell along the orb of day 
Through various signs ; with temperate 
boldness tried, [pion glide; 
Pause in the Balance, through the Scor- 


Horne’s Hampstead Heath. 


The wandering fires observe; with freee 
dom trace 

The limits of that consecrated space, 

And just to empire’s delegating source, 

Absolve the destin’d round of his ethereal 
course.” [gling sighs 

Here ceas'd the Dramatist ; and strug- 
Burst from his soul, and fears began to 

rise: [world, 
For now, triumphant in the eastern 
Old England's standard Elphinstene un- 

furl'd ; 
High trophies of confirm’d dominion wait 
In orient splendor on Britannia’s state ; 
And while all toil she scorns, all danger 
braves, [sign waves. 
O’er Hope's fam’d cape her bloodless en- 
pp. 435, 6. 

It may be necessary to observe, 
that we are not responsible for the 
sentiments of the author, in any of 
the passages which have been cited 
as specimens of his composition. 








HAMPSTEAD HEATH; a Poem, 
sacred to Friendship. By W. 
W. Horne, Author of Friend- 
ship, a Poem, in Blank Verse, &c. 
London, Dean. 1812. 12mo. 
pp. 18. Pr. 1s. 


Tuts short poem (da veniam 
rerbo) contains an account of a so- 
cial party’s visit to Hampstead 
Heath, whither the ‘ salubrious air’ 
invited them in preference to the 
boasted joys of London. They 
proceeded to the Heath, descried a 
family of gipsies, saw an old woman 
gathering sticks, whom one of the 
party thought very like his mother, 
and returned to town, when the 
night stopped their perambulation. 

The following description of 
Hampstead Heath may be instanced 
as a specimen of our author’s poe- 
try: 

The Heath, array'd in furze or goss, 

Presents a cheerfal view, 

With cavities, which flowers emboss 

And broom of deeper hue, 








Diurnal Readings. $35 


Herbs in variety abound: 
‘Tormentils yellow bloom, 
And bittony o’erspread the ground, 
With flowers of sweet perfume. 
Nettles, and noxious weeds, among 
More fragrant herbs arise : 
Thus oft our hearts with grief are stung 
Amidst our highest joys. 
The eager eye, from place to place, 
Amaz'd, delighted roves, 
Fair Nature’s ornaments to trace, 
In gardens, meadows, groves. 
There the ~ elms arise, 
Array’d in lively green, 
With spreading oaks of larger size, 
‘To variegate the scence. 
Here shrubs, with ornamental grace, 
And plants with blossoms gay, 
Array’d in proper form and place ; 
There meadows strew'd with lray :— 
The plain with sheep of whitest fleece, 
The hovel cloth’d with thatch ; 
And ponds containing ducks and geese, 
With coverts where to hatch. 
Mansions erected by the Great 
*Mongst greves and paddocks rise ; 
For virtue, or for vice a seat, 
For foolish, or for wise.—pp. 6-8. 











Divenat ReEanines; being Les- 
sons for every Day in the Year, 
compiled from the most approved 
authorities, and calculated to 
combine Entertainment with In- 
struction. London, Sherwood, 
1812. 12mo, pp. 580. Pr. 6s. 
bound. 


In adding another to the nume- 
rous and valuable compilations, 
which have been ushered into the 
world within the last twenty years 
under the favorable auspices of per- 
spicuity and utility, it seems at 
least necessary that a novel plan 
should be adopted ; whether this 
has been done in the present in- 
stance, will be seen by the preface, 
the material parts of which we have 
here extracted : 


In presenting this Selection to the 
Patronage of Teachers and the Pub- 
lic, the Compiler has presumed, that 


an extended experience in the line of 
Tuition might furnish whatever ad- 
vantages pertain to practice in the 
choice of subjects, and the most efii- 
cacious inode of communicating in- 
formation to Youth. 

Secondly.—The greatest assiduity 
has heen used, that the Readings 
should be an original collection, and 
that each of the subjects should have 
some moral and practical tendency. 

Thirdly.—Vhe Selections contain a 
general epitome of useful, polite, and 
mteresting knowledge. They are 
especially calculated to facilitate the 
improvement of youth; and, it is 
hoped, will supply the purpose of a 
vade-mecum of science, in advancing 
life. They will also be found of parti- 
cular use as a recapitulation of more 
minute researches, and to furnish the 
mind with a fund of entertaining nar- 
rative in after-communications with 
literary characters. 

Fourthly. —TYo enliven the scien- 
tific recitals, and more effectually to 
engage juvenile attention, the distin- 
guishing traits and leading curiosities 
of nature and science are substituted 
in the place of abstract analysis, and 
a considerable variety of anecdote is in- 
troduced, illustrative of the eccentri- 
cities and conduct of men. 

Fifthly—I1n style, the perspicuous 
has been preterred to the refined, and 
the sections are curtailed, to quicken 
the rotation of Class Reading ; and, 
by inserting the number instead of the 
date, the lessons may be commenced 
im any part of the book, to ensure a 
roore equal wear of it; an advantage 
peculiar to the method adopted in the 
“ Diurnal Readings.” 

The references will evince, that the 
Compiler has had the opportunity of 
consulting an extensive range of au- 
thors, including the most valuable mo- 
dern publications. It is proper to an- 
nounce, that the prescribed length of 
the lessons, prevented a literal en 
of these invaluable productions ; what- 
ever defaujts, therefore, may appear 
in the compilation, must, in equity, 
apply to the Compiler. Yet he con- 
fides in British candor to receive, so 
far as*compatible, an effort sincerely 
intended to promote the most import- 
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ant, and the dearest interests of Bri- 
tish youth. pp. iii, iv. 

It would be a superfluous task 
for us to transcribe any of the 
papers, as they are either given in 
the words of a well-known author, 
or slightly abridged and altered by 
the compiler: we shall, therefore, 
only observe, that they are selected 
from some of our most approved 
writers, among whom we recognize 
with pleasure the names of Blair, 
Beattie, Collyer, Paley, Fenelou, 
Gregory, Sturm, Kett, Burke, 
Erskine, Chateaubriand, Seward, 
and Kirke White. Clarke’s Rus- 
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sia, the Classical Journal, the In- 
spector, Monthly Review, Gentle-: 
man’s Magazine, and other periodi- 
cal publications are frequently 
quoted, while, in the poetical papers, 
Young, Thomson, Richardson, 
Falconer, Cowper, and Blacket,* 
cast a dazzling lustre over the 
pages of this class-book. 

We may in conclusion observe 
that this work has been already 
patronized by many eminent school- 
masters in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis, to whom the Compiler “ pre- 
sents every acknowledgment” in 
the Preface. 
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* Had this young man attained the age of judgment and experience, he would, 
thaps, have rivalled our first national poets, and claimed a distinguished place in the 
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cier— Memoirs of the National Institute 
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Ciniversal Magazine. 
No. 110. 
Letters of Vetus. 








The Remainder of Mr. Barkenr’s Reply to the Critical Review 
(October 1812) on his “ Classical Recreations.” 
a oe 


In the 33d chapter of the Germany of Tacitus we have the following 
passage, Maneat, gueso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nostri, at certe odium 


sui, guando urgentibus imperii fatis, nihil prestare fortuna majus 


potest, 


quam hostium discordiam: we are informed by Brotier, that Huet preferred 
vigentibus, because he [that is, of ee wrote this sentence in 
the reign of Trajan: were there any previous difficulty, we should con- 
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ceive that this arbitrary alteration would enhance it: Tacitus had too 
much penetration not to foresee the hollow and unstable foundations, on 
which the prosperity of his times rested: so far from parting therefore, 
with urgentebus for vigentibus, we should be inclined to side with Lipsius, 
who, with due to the ductus literarum, would read vergentibus: the 
image is purely classical: so Lucan L. I. 
Vergentibus annis 
In senium : 

but Mr. Barker would ingraft melius on majus, and read urgentibus: to the 
latter word we can have no strong objection, as it makes sense, and has 
the only MSS. authority, but, in the name of patience, why read me- 
= Does the context with majus in it want the slightest emenda- 
ion 

For the little learning and reasoning in this paragraph, the Re- 
viewer is indebted to my note. ‘ The image” is not, as the Reviewer 
intimates, proved to be “ purely classical” by the quotation from 
Lucan ; for it is nothing to the purpose, unless vergentibus annis, and 
vergentibus fatis are precisely the same: two instances from Livy 
are given by me to recommend the reading, urgentibus fatis. Why 
has he not produced my reasons for preferring melius to majus? 
__If we retain urgentibus, should we not substitute melius for majus ? 
if we adopt vigentibus, we must retain majus: melius implies that the 
condition of a thing is ameliorated, or changed from a bad to a better 
state; and majus implies that the condition of a thing is improved, or 
advanced from a good to a better state [more properly, from something, 
great to something greater]: hence melius is the proper expression in this 
passage: I may observe, to confirm my opinion, that majus, and melius 
are, as we are told in Gesner’s Thesaurus, often confounded in the MSS. 

The following passzge in Pliny, L. IX. Ep. 39. will show the dif- 
ference between them very clearly, and vindicate very satisfactorily 
the propriety of my remark, des Cereris reficere in melius, et in 
majus. 

In p. 83. Mr. B. is pleased to eulogize ‘ that candid, enlightened, and 
learned Frenchman, Gabriel Brotier, who devoted his days, and his nights 
to elucidate the most valuable writer of antiquity, and to whom Mr. B. is 
proud to confess his obligations, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt :’ 
this, it will be allowed on all hands, is a most funny sentence, and a 
most recondite, and opposite (apposite ) quotation—would we could say so 
much for that, which appears in the next page: 

Cerula quis stupuit Germanorum lumina? flavam : 
there is a list of errata appended to the volume, and we assure our readers 
that neither this, nor similar false quantities are there noted. 

I must confess that I am at a loss to conceive in what the “ fun” 
of the “sentence” consists, unless we look for it in the oppositeness 
of the remark. As to the false quantity, the line occurs in a quo- 
tation from Lipsius: a candid Reviewer would have considered it as 
a slip of the pen, or an error of the press. In a letter, which I 
wrote some time ago to Mr. Blomfield, whilst I complimented him 
— the typographical accuracy of his second edition of the Prome- 
theus, I lamented that, from my inexperience in the business of 
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correcting, there should be so many errors of the press in my own 
work. The “list of errata appended to the volume,” might have 
been enlarged, as the Reviewer properly observes, and it contains 
only such, as fell under my own accidental observation, afier the proof 
sheets had been worked off; which, it is true, were printed in a great hurry. 
He thus proceeds on v. 1173. 
ai ai meds yap, Saxgiwy 7” eyyis rode: 

‘for my own part,’ says Mr. Barker, ‘I entertain no doubt about the 
purity of the text, and cannot think with the Professor, that the suppression 
of the verb before ps izep was intended to pourtray, by its supposed abrupt- 
ness, the situation of the speaker’s mind: the fact is that the verb is 
implied from ?yyiz, on which doctrine (qu. what doctrine?) I have largely 
expatiated in my notes, on Demosthenes, inserted in the Class. Journ. 
No. If]. and V.’, We thank our critic for sparing us, in this instance, a 
repetition of his doctrine, by which he no doubt breaks the head of the 
Professor, and perchance of Priscian to boot. 

The explanation, which I have given of this disputed passage in the 
Hippolytus, without introducing any alteration of the text, after the 
example of some critics, and without supposing, as Professor Mouk 
does, any intentional suppression of the verb before roi¢ Frag, is 
such as will meet with the approbation of the sensible scholar, because 
it is founded upon a known idiom of the language by which the verb, 
upon which one part of the sentence depends, is not expressed, 
but must be sought in the verb which either precedes or follows. I 
have elsewhere cited abundant examples of this doctrine, and I here 
referred to them. The Reviewer asks what this doctrine is? If he 
had only taken the trouble of looking into the Classical Journal, he 
would have learnt it from me. The Reviewer concludes this stricture 
with these words: ‘‘ We had almost forgot to observe that for the 
sense of the Greek word 7rag, we are referred to Facciolati’s Lexi- 
con totius Latinitatis.” It is a source of amusement to me to 
observe the inaccuracy of language which Reviewers use: I do not 
refer to Facciolati’s Lexicon, but | quote the passage, which is this : 
‘gCreditum est olim esse principium omnium venarum et sanguinis 

fiiciuxa: hinc in eo posuerunt sedem animi et affectuum, quia pro 
eorum varietate sanguis movetur.” ‘The Reviewer seems to be pleased 
with remarking that I had attempted to illustrate a Greek word by 
quoting a Latin Lexicon, but unfortunately for his scholarship, the 
remark seems to betray his ignorance of the fact, that jecur in Latin 
is used in the same sense, as jae is used in Greek; for, had he 
known the fact, he wou!d not have smiled at my quotation from 
Facciolati’s Lexicon. 

V. 163. viv F aidégsov xivuyy’ 6 rdédas 

Exdeois exiyacra werovda: 

We regret that we have not Mr. Blomfieid’s Prometheus at hand, as we 
may possibly mistake his argument ; but we cannot do so to Mr. Barker’s : 
Mr. Blomfield, says the latter gentleman, in the note here, says that the 
reading of inixapau may be defended, if we place @ comma after varus, and 
after ixixapae, and cites three passages, where the word occurs in a similar 
sense ; [the remainder of my note is this—“ But would Aeschylus have 
used, as he will thus be made to do, zémov%« without any adverb, as 
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xuxd;, jake, OF any case after jt, as x«xe? there can he no doubt what- 
ever that the phrase iypois ixixe;e is good Greck, but the real ques- 
tion is about this use of t/ro%e by itself, if we read !sixapue”]: here 
We might conjecture that Mr. Blomfield intended to construe ?xiyepua 
accusatively atter {moySc, which the words will assuredly bear out, did 
he not advise a comma after the noun: as it is, Mr. Barker conceives 
izixapue to be the nominative in opposition to tyd rdéaas, and then rhodo- 
montades about the usage of tfrovda without xaxiis, adda, or a case after it : 
we again repeat that we are not certain we do justice to Mr. Blomfield, 
but suppose he meaut a29é;s0r xivvyue for the accusative. 


It is an extraordinary circumstance that, from my Work, which 
is so full, in his own words, of “ intense dullness, and incorrectness,” 
and so rich in “a vein of arrogance and temerity,” the Reviewer 
should not have selected a passage, the folly of which would have 
been so glaring, that neither reader nor Reviewer would have required 
an immediate sight of Mr. Blomfield’s Prometheus. He had no occa- 
sion whatever to require the sight of Mr. Blomfield’s Prometheus, 
which would have enabled him “ to do justice” (as he terms it) to Mr. 
Blomfield, and in the discussion of which there could be no room 
“ to mis-state his argument.” “ We again repeat that we are not cer- 
tain we do justice to Mr. Blomfield, but suppose he meant aiSécsoy 
xivoy% for the accusative,” but, if Mr. Blomfield really meant so, 
before he can gain my assent to this harsh construction, sérov$a 
ailecioy xivvywa, he must produce an analogous expression, to vin- 
dlicate the propriety of it. ‘The reader will not fail to notice that the 
Reviewer confounds opposition with apposition ; for he says, “ Mr. 
B. conceives ériyagua to be the nominative in opposition to eyo 
radas.” That this is not a slip of the pen, or an error of the 
press, as I had, at the first sight of it, charitably supposed, is ob- 
vious from the recurrence of the same blunder, in the 393d page, 
where he speaks of “a most recondite, and opposite quotation,” 

What I have said upon zévov$a as not used without 2, xaxds, 
para, &e., where it is followed by no accusative, the Reviewer leaves 
uncontroverted: my opinion upon the passage was that xivvyua was 
in apposition (or, as the Reviewer twice calls it, opposition) to é 
radas, and that éxiya¢ua also would be a nominative in appo- 
sition: my objections upon this supposition would be, first, that two 
nouns thus in apposition to 2y« is a kind of composition not likely to 
fall from the pen of #s., and 2dly, that rerovSa would thus be left 
without the usual support of some adverb. Now that the first of 
these suppositions is not very grossly dull, nor very culpably rash, 
will hardly be denied by any candid reader, when it appears that both 
the scholiasts, ‘‘ whom I should suspect of being better acquainted 
with Greek” than the Reviewer, understood this part of the passage 
precisely in the same manner with myself, Schol. A. aiSégiov xivoyuar 
Gorep sidwaov xetuauas ved Tov aga, emiyacra. meTrov bug role ex- 
Geois, Schol. B. ailegioy xivoyua evasciov xpemaoua tmacoywy. If this 
interpretation be admitted, exixaera would properly follow rerovéa, 
and would bear the peculiar sense, which is assigned to it as expres- 
sive of the joy, which men receive from the calamity of another. 
I believe that Mr. Blomfield has very judiciously illustrated this 
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peculiar sense of the word, but, not having his book by me, I 
shall be content with quoting these two instances from the Thesaurus 
Lingue Grace of Hi. Stephens : ” emiyagros dicitur is, cui ém- 
xaicouer, qui nobis yaoua viveras, cujus malis et infortuniis lata- 
mur et goudenms : Thucyd. L. 3. p. 106. oixrou re aziwreeos Tuy: 
yavesy 64 are ents Th MAT OVTES Tw avicwmuy ol 6é Ginaing ra evavria 
Eni LOTos sven, promerentur ut alii ipsorum malis et infor tuniis ille- 
tentur, ac insultent, ut et Schol. exponit, adray ra credow mavras 
émiyactzvas: Plato cum dativo Epist. 8. BagBagos € Eriyagros yevdus~ 
vos, bar baris ludibrium, et ePusgirux fuctus:” under exiyaizew he 
says: “* eriyaicety alicui dici solet ¢ ETI YUICERAKOS, i.e. malis et infor- 
tuniis ejus lctari, ex calamitatibus ejus gaudium et voluptatem perci- 
pere: Demosth. Philipp. 3. Tot emitydescy sivas Tada rately & PY, 
wal tréyatcs, et in Mid. ot de Aomrol rey orgarkwr wy OU exéEivers 
eneTinwy, Bard on emeyaicov, calamitatibus tuis letabantur, et tibi 
insultabant : sic alicujus xaxois emizzaige dicitur: Soph, Ajace, 


aio ody yerwyrwy KATY AICOVTUY KARITS 
T0Ig TOUGE, 

insultent hujus malis, et Tsocr. in gin. eTiy aig nuriy TOS avrys 
xaxn088.” Anmonius Tech tae oc wy rékewy, whom Mr. ‘Blomfield quotes, 
says, Em ONCELY “a ov yxaicer dageces ETI acELY ILE by yao eovTl, 7 
CyvETyEAay ToS BAAoTEIIs xaxdls, ory yyaicssy 63, 70 cuvydeobas tives 
d-yacis. I have cited the passage of Ammonius for the purpose of 
introducing the following quotation from Bishop Butler’s Sermon upon 
Compassion, to which Dr. Parr has directed my attention: ‘“ Though 
men do not universally rejoice with all, whom they see rejoice, yet, 
aceilental obstacles removed, they naturally compassionate all in 
some degree, whom they see in distress, so far as they have any real 
perception, or sense of that distress; insomuch that words expressing 
this latter, pity, compassion, frequently occur, whereas we have 
searce any single one, by which the former is distinctly expressed : 
congratulation indeed answers condolence, but both these words are 
intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather than,any inward 
sensation, or feeling.” p. 86. 5th edition. Now, as Dr. Parr justly 
observed, cuyxaice does express the inward sensation, or feeling, 
of which the Bishop speaks. 


That Hira jaa was understood as the nominative, ad applied to the 
person of Prometheus, is apparent from two passages in Eustathine' s Com- 
mentary upon Homer, of which the first is this "Ex d2 ye 1oF xivtw ragary- 

Tas To Kivucow, a2” oF rebar ede 4 aecioy eidwaay, Vol. IL. p. 805, 1. 28, ed. 
tome; in another part of his Secnedens we find what author, and 
— rly what passage in that author suggested the words ¢ dé gsoy Eldwe 
A oY, oD be Haye SW, ay Sas Rapayw “yoy 76 KIvUTow, ek od nag Airyvaw aige- 
gio nivoryuce, vo ascsov eioawacy Vol. I. p. 472. 1. 44. To the passage just 
now cited H. Stephens refers in the following words, cited by Dr. But- 
ler on the verse: “ In quibusdam libris seribitur xyvoyua pery: Eusta- 
thius legit per +, exponens aégi97 cidx7ov, et a xivierw deducit, quare et 


iv Choeph. v. 194. 
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Crws Oidcorris oboe wy xivuTTOLYY, 


reponendum esset : pro 7, contra fidem tamen veterum librorum.” As 
to the reading of xjvvyua for xivvyya the substitution of » for + may 
be easily accounted for by the pronunciation of the later Greeks, and 
Dr. Butler, in opposition to Pauw, who strenuously contends for 
xyvuyua, says, “ De lana caprina rixa est:” Dr. B. quotes with appro- 
bation a part of Heath’s note upon the passage, but I shall give the 
whole, because from the close it is apparent that Heath is not of the 
same opinion with Eustathius: “‘ Quidquid in altum attollebatur ut 
spectari posset, quia ventis expositum ab iis perpetuo agitabatur, ideo 
xivuyua, ut credi par est, dicebatur: ejusmodi apud sunt tabernarum 
insignia, et facinorosi post supplicium patibulo catenhis appensi: simile 
quoddam spectaculum se nuuc inimicis preebere queritur Prometheus, 
atque adeo non improprie, nec per catachresin nimis violentam, voce 
xivvywa ad supplicii sui acerbitatem exprimendam abutitur ; quan- 
quam enim corpus ejus clavis rupi aflixum ventis forsan agitari revera 
non poterat, in sublime tamen sublatum x:vtyy.a705 speciem satis pra 
se ferebat: istiusmodi quippe translata ad verum, unde transferuntur 
similitudinem undecunque accuratam exigi non debent, quod satis 
notum est: quo autem sensu Prometheus se xjvvyua, umbram, sc. in- 
anem, spectrum, vel phantasma, appellare potuit, non sane assequor.” 
If Mr. Heath had seen the note of ls. Casaubon, his doubts might pos- 
sibly have been removed. Dr. Butler quotes the note upon the pas- 
sage, and it should’ seem that Casaubon understood xivuvyu2 in the same 
sense, which Eustathius assigns to it: “ Elegantiam h. 1. non vident 
vulgo ; ego puto alludi ad aizcas Atheniensium, oscilla Romanorum : 
Servius de his ad Virg. G. 11. 389.” They, who think Casaubon’s in- 
terpretation too refined, will hardly contend that he considered xivuy- 
pa as the accusative to rerovia. Stanley also viewed the words aii- 
¢sov xivvyye in the same light ; for he thus translates the words, Nunc 
vero miser subdiale motaculum sustineo inimicis meis grata. Dr. But- 
ler, to whose scholarship I am always ready to bear my humble, but 
honest, testimony, also understood the passage in the same sense, as 
appears from the following excellent note: “ Kyyvoyu', Turn. et sic 
legendum esse acriter contendit Pauw., negat enim Prometheum clavis 
validissime rupi affixum motaculum fieri posse; sed de lana caprina 
rixa est: rem ipsam expressit nostras ille poeta divinus, Par. Amiss. 
II. 181. 
Fach on his rock transfix'd, the sport, and play 
Of racking whirlwinds : 

et bene monet Heath. quicquid in altum attollitur, ut spectari possit, 
quia ventis expositum ab iis perpetuo agitatur, ideo xivvypa dici 
posse.” Stanley's note is this: “ Hesychius legit xyvyua et videtur a 
xevoy derivare, xjvvyux, inquit, ro xevdv rod cwuarss, oiov cxid xa) sidw- 
doy, Pavracnn dcbeves nal ayceior, lege aycsiov, sicut Eschylus, v. 363. 
axyesiov nal magfocor deuas: est autem omnino legendum xivvyya, a 


: i » . . 
nivdw, ut ab aiiiccw, aijvyua, cujus extat usus in Choeph, v. 194. 
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Alberti, in the Notes to Hesychius, however says: ‘‘ Utroque olin 
modo scripserunt, et in illis locis veteres libri xyvvyu2, et xyvurrduyy, 
ut preter A. Turneb. notavit etiam H. Steph.: sic et Phot. Lex. Ms. 
xyvoyuc, oxia, xai siiwrov:” he quotes upon Hesych., xyvvredux* 
sidwrov eyevduyy, the sensible note of Heinsius: “ Ser. ws <i3. ¢.: locus, 
quem tangit, est in Asch. Choeph. p. 236. (v. 194.) 
Crws dipgortis oem wi xIvUTodury, 

ubi Schol. égavratiuyy xyvvypx yap, 13 eidwdov: mens ibi est, ne 
dubitando tanquam circa spectrum, aut rem dubiam, hxream.” Henry 
Stephens in the Thes. Ling. Grec. says, “ xivoyua, simulacrum aerium, 
#0 degioy etJwaoy, inquit Eustathius,” and Dr. Butler cites him as also 
saying: “In quibusdam libris scribitur xyvvyue per 4: Eustathius 
legit per s, exponens aégiov ciJwAov, et a xivicow deducit.? Thus it 
appears that Hesychius, Photius, and Eustathius, who explain xivwyu.e 
by cud and eidwAoy, and allude to this very passage in the Prometheus, 
can have understood it only in the same sense. Now, surely, it is not 
unworthy of remark that neither the Scholiast A. nor the Scholiast B., 
neither Stanley, nor Dr. Butler, have hinted at the propriety of making 
allegory xivuyua the accusative after réxov52, which the Reviewer sup- 
poses that Mr. Blomfield meant in his note, when he says “ that the 
reading of éziyaoua may be defended, if we place a comma after ta Aas, 
and after émfyacua.” Possibly they might have had the same doubts 
with myself about the construction, qéirov$a aidégioy xbuyua, and, 
before Mr. Blomfield, and the Reviewer, can gain my assent to it, [ 
must have these doubts removed by the production of an analogous 
instance. 


In p. 262, Juvenal is said to be illustrated, where he needs no illustration, 
by “ Customs among the Russians,” and by an “ Account given by Golam 
Hossein Khan of one Nassyr Daood Aaly Khan.” 


I shall dismiss this sentence with citing the whole passage from the 
** Classical Recreations : ” 


Juvenal, in his fifth satire, declaims against the great distinction, which 
was made in the houses of the great, between the giver of the entertain- 
ment, and the parasites, or clients, who were admitted to his table: the 
Satirist gives a variety of instances, which the reader may consult at his 
leisure: the object ot his satire seems to be not so much to ridicule and 
stigmatise the custom itself, which was, probably, practised in a moderate 
degree at the tables of all the great, and which was, like many other 
Roman customs, imported from the East, as to represent to those contempt- 
ible, but numerous persons, whom he is addressing, the disgrace of submit- 
ting to such indignities daily, by their own choice: these parasites and 
clients had never the same enjoyment at their own houses, whereas other 
people lost nothing of their dignity by occasionally submitting to the cus- 
tom, because they might, perhaps, have enjoyed the distinction as often 
themselves at their own table. In the account, which Golam Hossein 
Khan gives of one Nassyr Daood Aaly-Khan in Mr. Tennant’s Indian 
Recreations (Vol. 1. p. 253. 2d Ed.), the eastern historian says: “ He also 
contented himself with his legal fees ; and this pittance, joined to his portion 
of the paternal estate, he managed with so much economy, as to enable him 
to relieve the needy, and to administer comfort to widows and orphans, 
whom he admitted to his table; without attempting to live on better fare in 
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private by himself”. Mr. Tennant then presents us with this curious account 
of Indian entertainments: “ This alludes to the Indian method of giving 
entertainments; which, if judged by our notions, is strongly marked with 
indelicacy : the guests all sit upon a square carpet: the master of the feast 
being placed at the north-side: a number of separate dishes are placed 
before es and a dijjerent assortment less delicate along the two sides, accord- 
ing to the rank of the guests: towards the further end of the carpeting, the 
guests of inferior note are seated, and the dishes arc, before them, greatly infe- 
rior both in nwnber and quality: this management, so indelicate, according 
to our ideas, was conspicuous even at the tables of the most illustrious 
Romans: a different species of bread, and an inferior wine, were served to 
the guests, from that used by the giver of the entertainment: vide Juy. 
Sat.” 

The same custom prevails among the Russians, who have retained many 
eastern customs, as will appear by the following extract from the Travels 
of Dr. Clarke, p. 162. “ The curious spectacle presented at their dinners 
has no parallel in the rest of Europe: the dishes and the wines correspond 
in gradation with the rank and condition of the guests: those, who sit near 
the master of the house, are suffered to have no connection with the fare, or 
the tenants, of the lower end of the table; and nothing would so much dis- 
tress a Russian prince, as sending for a portion of the soup, or the viands, 
which are there placed: that, which he intends for the gratification of the 
favoured few around hin, is generally carried to them; nor is it usual to 
ask for any thing:” Again in p. 634. “ The etiquette of precedency, so 
rigorously observed at a Russian table, prevails also in the order of the 
dishes and bottles arranged for the guests; in barbarous times we had 
something like it in England: oo the custom is not even now quite 
extinct in Wales; it is preserved in large farm-houses in remote parts of 
England, where all the family, from the master to the lowest menial, sit 
down to the same table: the choicest dishes are carefully placed at the 
upper end, and are handed to those guests, who sit near the owner of the 
mansion, according to the order, in which they sit; afterwards, if any thing 
remains, it is taken gradually to the rest.” Ifthe Russians, as I suppose, 
have retained this among other Eastern customs, it does not, as he seems to 
imagine, prove the barbarity of the Russians: surely he would not pro- 
nounce the Romans, who had the same custom, in the age of Juvenal, bar- 
barians from this circumstance. pp. 262-5. 


The reviewer thus proceeds: 


Three pages afterwards, we have an illustration of Lucretius “ in his 
description of a Grecian procession in the honor of the Mother of the 
Gods :” where did Mr. Barker discover it was a Grecian procession? cer- 
tainly not from the lines of Lucretius himself: indeed the whole previous 
context gives the idea of an Asiatic procession, and even interprets certain 
Phrygian words: nor was it from a parallel passage we shall cite from Vir- 
gil, who assuredly had Lucretius in his eye, when writing it, 


Qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes. 


It is true that Lucretius is more particularly speaking of a Phrygian 
procession, but similar ceremonies were practised, with less splendor 
indeed, throughout Greece and Italy, as may be most satisfactorily 
shown, and as I may perhaps show at another time, and in another 


place. To say that Virgil “ assuredly had Lucretius in his eye,” when 
he wrote 
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Qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 


is as absurd as the opinion of Dacier, quoted by Mr. Blomfield upon 
the Prometheus, v. 734. 


ol WAEKTaS OTEyas 
medagrios vasouo’ tm’ eduinras OyoI5- 


“ gruyyras oreyas suspicatur Dacierus, quod putat Horatium hunc 
poetz nostri versum expressisse in Ode 24. 1. 111. 10. 


Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos.” 


We admire the exquisite w«jfuc/« of Mr. Edmund Henry Barker, in his 
avowal that he is not one of those, who will subscribe to the ipse dixit of 
Porson: he is a bold man, but he at least has the merit of singularity on his 
side, among the present race of youthful Grecians: 


aidws 82 morapslaios anteves Spicois Hipp. 77. 


has long been the crux criticorum, who have endeavoured all that the probe 
of syntax, and lancet of prosody, can effect in the cure of this gangrened 
member of the drama: our critic exhibits a plaister of metaphysics, and 
=, his péguaxoy éarro, though not, as he says, from the “ schools of phi- 
osophy:” “ The conjectural reading of %w; is completely overthrown by 
Musgrave, who has justly observed that Euripides would have written, in 
that case, not toreuiascs, but odparviascs, dpsces. The interpretation of Mus- 
grave, which is adopted by the Professor, is indeed intelligible, but the 
words of Euripides will not admit it, when they are carefully examined. I 
must confess that I am in the number of those, who think [The Reviewer 
omits that, which is inserted by me] there is no corruption in this passage, 
and who are dissatisfied with the conjectures, and the interpretations, which 
have been given above: I must, however, own that I think that the inter- 
pretation of Brunck is the most satisfactory among them; but is such a bold 
expression compatible with the general character of the Euripidean style, 
or is it suited to the passage, in which it is thus made to occur? The opi- 
nion of Professor Porson, that the phrase came from the Schools of Philo- 
sophy, may satisfy those, who are never disposed to differ from this won- 
derful man, but J, who boldly vindicate the right of private judgment, unawed 
as I am by the authority of names, hesitate not to declare that it by no means 
satisfies me. ‘The explanation, which I am going to submit to the judgment, 
not so much of the learned, as of the sensible, [in the name of common sense 
what does this mean?] and the philosophical reader, is founded upon the 
doctrine of the association of ideas, the most certain principle of criticism, 
which can be employed for the illustration of language. 1. I must first ob- 
serve that, unless the three subsequent lines, 

tori; cidautiy fandty, arn’ iv T pice 

7) cwppoveiy sidney aig Ta meAvd” Suwc, 

roUrois SpizecOat, Taiz xanoios & od O.pess, 
are to be referred to a?22;, there will seem to be a want of connection with 
the context in a manner, which is, I believe, very unusual with either Euri- 
pides, or any other Greek writer. 2. roralaics wymedu dpocos is merely in- 
tended to signify that the sanctity, in which this meadow was held, and the 
reverence fur the spot, made it a very flourishing meadow. 3. This line is 
immediately connected with the three subsequent lines, which illustrate the 
aidd;, or the reverence for the spot ; for they tell to us that the good, that is, 
the very tew, were alone allowed to pluck flowers in it, and this circum- 
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stance must assuredly make it a very rich meadow. 4. The words torejslaies 
xnmeies 2povog were suggested by the association of ideas from the previous 
mention of a meadow.” 
The Reviewer then adds these lines: . 

Here with an artful smile, quoth Dick, 

Your proofs come mighty full, and thick ; 

Into those common places look, 

Which from great authors I have took, 

And count the proofs I have collected, 

To have my writings well protected : 

These I lay by for time of need, 

And thou mayst at thy leisure read ; 

For standing every critic’s rage, 

I safely will to future age 

My system as a gift bequeath, 

Victorious over spite and death. Prior's Alma, Canto 11. 

My present host, Dr. Parr, frankly confessed to me, after he had 

read my note, that it was the most satisfactory, which he had yet seen, 
and, be it known, that it is not founded upon any violent emendation, 
like the ws of Valckenaer, the Nails of Musgrave, or the Adjwy of 
Mr. Blomfield. Perhaps the Reviewer has, in this instance, shown some 
sense in not having presumed to examine it critically; for he would 
have found the subversion of it no easy task. ‘‘ Mr. Edmund Henry 
Barker is,” certainly, “not one of those, who will subscribe to the 
ipse dixit of Porson” without having weighed the arguments, which 
are laid before him: Mr. E. H. B. will never say with Mr. Blomfield 
on the Prometheus, v. 277., “ Magni viri rationes minus perspectas 
habeo, in ejus licet verba modo non jurare sim addictus:” Mr. E.11.B. 
is not one of those, who will believe before they are convinced: he is 
not one of those, who will yield implicit obedience to the professorial 
chair : he has studied in a different school. Whether it be in theo- 
logy, in politics, or in criticism, I honor the man, who dares to think 
for himself, and to promulgate, by fair means, his opinions to the 
world, however different the view may be, which I myself take of the 
questions. ‘ For myself,” says Sir W. Raleigh, in the preface to his 
History of the World, “1 shall never be persuaded that God hath 
shut up all the light of learning within the lanthorn of Aristotle’s 
brains, or that it was said unto him, as unto Esdras, Accendam in 
corde tuo lucernam intellectus.” ‘The Reviewer impertinently asks 
what I mean by saying that “I submit my explanation to the judg- 
ment not so much of the learned, as of the sensible reader:” my words 
are sufficiently intelligible to any one, whose lanthorn is not dark: 1 
meant to say, that good sense is better qualified than learning to 
decide the propriety of my explanation. 


In p. 370. we are told that !re/cese is literally was piping away his passion 


The Reviewer is certainly told so; but he has failed to cite the sen- 
tence, which follows: “‘ The shepherd was accustomed to beguile away 
his time with his pipe, and the philosophical critic will instantly per- 
ceive that the association of ideas suggested the metaphorical use of the 
term in this passage.” Let him tell to me where he can find so good 
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an explanation of the passage. 1 do not wonder that he, who has buf 
Jew ideas to connect together, should not be able to enter into the 
spirit of this doctrine about the association of ideas as a means of illus- 
trating language. 


‘he following curious fact,” he tells us, “ was communicated to me by 
a very sensible, intelligent, and learned friend:” we cannot resist inserting 
this sensible communication, as we think after the dull path that we have 
led them, we owe it to our readers to present them with something ridicu- 
lous. We must premise, that the story about the Gloucestershire Clods is 
in illustration of mnutlve r45 é otxag. Hipp. Cor. 


“The calling of the sheep and their knowing the shepherd's voice, might be illus. 
trated by an almost domestic instance familiarly known in the great sheep-breed- 
ing counties of this kingdom: in Gloucestershire, J can speak to it, as a eustom, 
tor the shepherd to call his sheep, and precede them, to fodder, or water, or change 
the pasture: the words they use in those countries, are cup how, cup how, from 
come ho; aud at the great county-meeting of Gloucestershire, at Bristol, about 
the month of August, if I recollect right, the gentlemen of the county march in 
procession, two and two, from the hall to the church, and on returning, with a 
pageant of Bishop Blaise (who invented worsted stockings ) weavers, wool-combers, 
and other artisans of the cloth manufactory preceding, a man habited as a shep- 
herd with a long cloak, broad-brimmed brown hat, sheplierd’s crook, and a swing- 
ing great leather bottle hanging to it, walks first, every now and then, turning 
round, as to call on his sheep, and crying in singular and deep tone, cup how, cup 
how, varying his voice, as supposed more or less anxious to get his flock on; and on 
their wheeling off, on entering the church, or hall door, he affects to call them off, 
and continues with some little variations, the same sort of cry or call.” 


We have marked in italics some of the more prominent elegancies of lan- 
guage used by this ¢ sensible,’ ¢ intelligent,’ ‘learned,’ and criucal grazier. 


Now it so happens that “ this curious fact communicated to me by a 
very sensible, intelligent, and learned friend,” occurs in the illustration 
of a passage from Lucian, which is quoted by Valckenaer, upon this 
very passage of the Hippolytus, myyaiver cis & cixcis, to defend the 
reading which he adopts, rouaiver, and which I vindicate, perhaps suc- 
cessfully, against the attacks of Professor Monk. To show to the 
reader how this “‘ curious fact” is introduced, I will cite the passage 
from the Classical Recreations : 


3. As to the passage of Lucian, cited by Valckenaer “ philosophos mentiti 
craver dyocirwy nonbiaace Topcvitwoar, imperitos phaleratis dictis ducant, ut 
Joquitur Terent. Phorm. 111. 2, 15.:” the word ducant corresponds (though 
perhaps Valck. did not understand it in Uiis sense) to the sanevirwour of 
Lucian; for the metaphor is taken from the shepherd, who, in Greece, as is 
still the custom in the East, used to go before his flock, which followed him 
at his call, whithersoever he went: thus these pompous sophists /ed their 
ignorant aud Celuded audience by the nose, or, literally, by their pipes. 
Mr. Tennant says in his Indien Recreations (Vol. 11. p. 107.): “The cattle 
are regularly fed with grain twice a day by their own servants: a herdsman- 
is hired to superintend this business, whose picturesque figure, leading his 
flock around the cantonments, recais to your imagination the venerable sim- 
plicity of the patriarchal ages: he goes before his flock, and regulates its 
moticns by a call:” “ And the sheep,” saith St. John, c. x. v. 1—5., “ hear his 
voice, and he cadleth them by name, and leadeth them out; and when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth betore them, aad the sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice, and a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him, 
for they know not the voice of strangers.” In No. LIL. of the Classical Journal, 
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p. 510—14. I have cited this passage of St. John, and have illustrated it by 
several quotations, to which I add, beside the extract from Mr. Tennant, 
the following passages: “ Zhe Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want: he 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures : he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
Psalm xxiui.: Again in the 80th Psalm. “ Give ear, O shepherd of Israel, 
thou that leadest Joseph like a flock:” Isaiah says in c. 49. v. 9, 10. “ They 
shall feed in the ways, and their pastures shall be in all high places: they shall 
not hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun smile them; for he, that hath mercy 
on them, shall lead them, even by the springs of water shall he guide them.” 


Then follows “the curious fact.” The Reviewer says “we have 
marked in Italics some of the more prominent elegancies of language 
used by this ‘ sensible,’ ‘ intelligent,’ ‘ learned,’ and critical grazier.” 
Is the Reviewer so destitute of sense, of intelligence, and of learning, 
as not to know that all these qualities do not necessarily involve the 
idea of an elegant, or even a correct writer? “The curious fact” was 
written in a private letter, in the carelessness of epistolary composition, 
and never designed for the public eye. 


Professor Monk, in a note to the Hippolytus, p. 87. says, Cf. Heraclid. 
which abbreviation not being understood by Mr. Barker, he says, “ The 
Professor appositely cites the ‘Heraclides.” p- 391. 


Here I acknowledge the Reviewer to be right in pointing out the 
error, but, if I did write Heraclides for Hleraclide, it did not therefore 
follow that I did mot understand the abbreviation cf. Heraclid.: 
did the Reviewer never, in the hurry of composition, make a slip of the 
pen? I could point out several errors of a similar nature, attributable 
not to ignorance, but to carelessness, in the compositions of men of 
deserved celebrity? But the Reviewer, with his malignant disposition, 
would resolve them ail, as I suppose, into proofs of ignorance. Where 
is the wonder that in the course of 492 pages I have committed a few 
such blunders, when the Reviewer himself in the course of ten pages has 
committed more than he has produced from my work ? 


Towards the close of this volume, we find our critic provoking Dr. Vin- 
cent and Mr. Barrow to a correspondence, both of whom would evidently 
have preferred silence, and the latter expressly desires his letter not to be 
brought forward, which he soys is quite unfit tor the public eye; but with 
Mr. Barker’s literary correspondence, and his adherence, or non-adherence 
to the requests of those, who engage with him in polemical criticism, we 
have no business. 


This statement respecting Dr. Vincent and Mr. Barrow is altogether 
incorrect ; for Dr. Vincent says in page 437.: “ Upon looking again 
at Mr. P’s letter, I see that he desires permission to copy some of my 
remarks ; they are perfectly at his service, or yours, or that of the 
learned altogether.” Mr. Barrow says in page 449.: “ Dr. Vincent's 
letters on any subject, and in any shape, are valuable; mine are quite 
unfit for the public eye: Jf any opinions they contain may be of use 
to you, you are quite welcome to make them subservient to your own 
purposes, and, if you like, to quote me as your authority.” 1s the 
Reviewer so bad, that he allows nothing to the modesty of others? 
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This admirable specimen of candid criticism, and of elegant com- 
position, is concluded with these words : 


And here we terminate our labors ; labors, which the intense dulness, and 
the incorrectness of the remarks now surveyed, would never have superin- 
duced, had not a vein of arrogance and temerity been so intimately connected 
with them, that we thought they might bear to some, who did not deeply 
examine them, the air of conscious superiority: the affectation of criticism, 
pedantry, and dogmatism are disagreeable in Bentley and Brunck ; they 
are intolerable in Ruperti, or Mr. Barker. 


I shall leave to the literary public to decide whether my work, or 
his review, contain greater proofs of “ intense dulness,” and of “ in- 
correct remark.” The Reviewer speaks of ‘* a vein of arrogance, and 
temerity being connected with the intense dulness, and the incorrect- 
ness of the remarks.” The Reviewer has mistaken pride for arro- 
gence: I am not an arrogant critic, though I may hea proud man; but I 
neither dread his censure, nor court his applause. The reader will 
not find in my work any disgusting affectation of modesty, which is 
far more odious than pride: it is only a miserable attempt to con- 
cecal pride: it may even, with more propriety, be said to be pride 
in its worst form. As far as my observation has extended, I have 
often been led to think that the greater part of what the world 
calls modesty is but the art of concealing pride. But, with all my 
pride, I am so far from being an arrogant critic, that I view calmly 
and attentively all the sides of a question, and that the great 
law, 70 dugorecwy axgodoIas, has been ever present to my mind. In 
the discussion of difficulties, I can say, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that I have never dismissed any critic without a patient investiga- 
tion of his pretensions; that I am no respecter of persons; that I 
regard neither the character, nor the situation, nor the age of a critic, 
but weigh, with candor and impartiality, every opinion upon the point 
of dispute, from whatever quarter it may come; in deciding between 
two disputants, I have never pleaded the antiquity of opinion, the au- 
thority of age, the weight of names, which have always been the great 
bugbears to men of inferior minds, which have often exerted a magic 
influence over men of solid understanding, 


’ a. ae ’ ’ 
TACEACSS, YT EXAEYE YOOY TINA TQ PeIWEGTRY, 


and which have, in every period of the world, been the grand obstacles 
to the improvement of mankind in wisdom, in knowledge; in vir- 
tue, and in happiness. 


Hatton, Jan. 28, 1813. E. H. BARKER, 
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Reply to Article UII. in the 15th Number of the Quarterly 
teview. By the Author of “ Specimens of a new Translation 
of Juvenal.” 


— <—= oo 


Tuart the self-assumed duties of a Literary Censor make a de- 
mand on the moral, as well as on the intellectual faculties, is an 
obvious truth; and yet that all critics are not aware of, or at least 
not influenced by, this consideration, might be easily proved from 
the slightest examination of their labors, for the last few years. 
Even for the courtesies and decencies of life it should seem that 
modern criticism had a code and system ofits own. But, like other 
great evils, this will at length work its own destruction: the public 
will perceive that the testimony of the adréxAyros adxdcrodo, even 
when divested of the grosser sources of impurity, personal dislike, 
or literary jealousy, should always (ever since it has been the fashion 
to write “ Articles” and not Reciews) be admitted with a certain 
degree of salutary distrust. 

When an opportunity of redress was at last proposed in the pre- 
sent publication to writers desirous to make their appeal from un- 
generous or uncandid criticism, the author of the following remarks 
almost hesitated to avail himself of it—he knew the force of the 
“ juncte umbone phalanges ”—he felt the popularity of his ene- 
mies, and was not ignorant of the attachment of the public, 

Messoribus istis 
Qui saturant urbem circo scenaque vacantem. 
But the injury he had received, appeared, on consideration, both 
to himself and to his friends, to be of so very aggravated a nature, 
that it claimed to be exposed. ‘To which of the eight classes of 
Reviewers, mentioned ina recent publication (Picture of London, 
for 1812, p. 341.) his critic may belong, is immaterial ; but there 
is strong reason for believing that he is “ at large,” and not of that 
corps, whose distinction it is, 
und portarum clave teneri. 


At the beginning of last year, the author of these lines printed, 
for private distribution, two hundred and fifty copies of a transla- 
tion of the first Satire of Juvenal, with two passayes from the 
second and third. ‘They formed a small pamphlet, scarcely supe- 
rior in length to the article in which they have been reviewed ! 
About three-fourths of the impression were dispersed by himself ; 
of the remainder, a very small number, were permitted to be sold. 
It is this “ petty publication” (to which indeed the term publica- 
tion cannot be applied at all, but with great violence) that has 
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formed the subject for an “ article” in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review. The author has no hesitation in admitting that 
these Specimens were written hastily, and contained several verbal 
inaccuracies, about the correction of which he was by no means 
solicitous. ‘The general promise of his projected version, would not, 
he knew, be affected by them; and he wished to obtain an exten- 
sive opinion about the propriety of prosecuting, or of relinquishing, 
his design; well-knowing, quite as well as the Reviewer, that, 
under any other title, than that of “ Specimens,” his work was 
as yet unfit for the public eye. 

‘To what circumstance may the author (he would inquire) be 
indebted for this “ Early Notice” of his “ petty publication?” 
Why notice at all this “ ingens Telephus?” Is the quarterly list of 
new books so very meagre? or, to retort his quotation on the 
critic, “ tam jejuna fames?” The- Editor of the Review can 
hardly be supposed to feel any peculiar interest in the appearance 
of a new translation of Juvenal, unless indeed, he be particularly 
attached to that author, or singularly jealous of his fame. He is sert- 
ously asked, in the words of his own review, “ what he rea//y pro- 
poses to himself, and to the public, by this undertaking ¢” 

To proceed to the “article” itself, which opens with the usual cant 
of criticism (long ago deservedly stigmatised as of all other cants 
the most disgusting) about our “ younger days” and “ one John 
Dryden, an obscure poet of the-!7th century :” it begins by alleg- 
ing of the translator “ That he points out with equal candor and 
modesty the defects which he imagines himself competent to supply, 
and the advantages which his work may be expected to possess.” 

Will it be believed that not a syllable of this kind is to be found 
in the publication thus invidiously traduced, unless the following 
sentence can be tortured into such an extravagant interpretation ? 
“ Notwithstanding the general repute which translations already 
in so many hands seem to enjoy, those, who are familiar with this 
sententious and powerful Roman, may perhaps think with the 
author, that future attempts are far from being superseded.” If 
this be truth, where shall we look for its opposite? 

A second injury is that of suppressing every thing which might 
prove at variance with the critic’s censure. The specimen contains 
two hundred and ninety-five lines. The lines extracted for the 
purpose of ridicule and insult are seventeen ! 

So much for fact, now for criticism; and here the critic would 
seem to have made an inauspicious opening of the campaign by 
employing uulawful weapons: such as the invention of a third 
line of his own for the purpose of making two lines of his author 
ludicrous and contemptible. Of this dishonest derision, the most 
perfect and unexceptionable works are susceptible. Turn for in- 
stance to Mr. Gifford’s Juvenal, and before we get through twelve 
lines of the first satire, we meet with the following passage : 
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“ Now the winds roar, 
Now ghosts are tortured on the Stygian shore.” 


Would not the force and harmony of this fine passage be 
much improved by the introduction of a very natural and conside- 
rate reflection : 

Now the winds roar; 
Now ghosts (which they must think a devilish bore) 
Are scourged and tortured on the Stygian shore. 


There occurs soon after a very triumphant and rather a long 
passage, occasioned by the following lines : 


O let not all the sand of glittering gold, 
By refluent Tagus- back to Ocean roll’d, &c. 


In which the critic good-naturedly suspects the translator of hold- 
ing heterodox opinions on the subject of rivers, but without rea- 
son. The translator has since consulted the last edition of Guthrie’s 
Geography, and has besides caused diligent enquiry to be made, 
on this subject, by which he is more confirmed than ever in his 
first opinion that the water, which enters the mouths of tide rivers 
from the sea, is very apt to return ; and if half the reviewers of the 
present day were to place themselves in the way of it, society 
would not be inconsolable. 

As this precious article (which is throughout of the same charac- 
ter and complexion) proceeds, the followmg unqualified and impu- 
dent assertions occur : “ ‘These Specimens are not a translation ; 
nor, if this writer possessed qualities, of which we see no traces, 
pathos, dignity, or humor, could he make them such: for we must 
be frank with him—he does not understand the original. In no 
instance has he entered into the author’s mind: he sees not his 
object ; feels not his energy ; comprehends not his dignified sar- 
casm.” Liberal and enlightened critic! convicted by thee of defi- 
ciency in modesty and candor, I am truly grateful for such a lesson 
of both in these manly and ingenuous sentences ! 

In reliance on the judgment of many, for whose advice he has 
the greatest respect, the author of these Specimens resolves to pro- 
ceed with his translation. He has now made great progress in it 
(having finished the first ten satires,) and will at no great distance 
of time submit it to the public, and to the Quarterly Review, to 
which he has not yet discharged his debt, with notes and illustrations. 
He may not perhaps, after all, be able to supply such lines as the 
following by any degree of attention, but he does uot despair of 
finding a due portion of indulgence, if he but make some distant 
approach toward the excellence he may not hope to equal : 


The freedman bustling through, ‘ first come is still 
First served’—and I may claim my right and will. 


Gifford’s Juvenal, Sat. 1. 
VOL. I. NO. IIL. 2Y 
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Another, practised in the gainful art, 

With deeper cunning tops the beggar’s part. ——Ibid. 
’Twere not ill done to copy for the Nonce 

Machara, and turn auctioneer at once.———Jbid. Sat. 7. 
Such arts as these to beggary Matho brought.— Ibid. 

Tho’ Phalaris plant his bull before your eye—Sat. 8. 


A bull, which the author would certainly not be covetous of 
transplanting. May he be permitted to suggest that the couplet 
of which it forms one line might be better rendered, 
Tho’ Phalaris plant his bull, ’tis all my eye, 
Don’t let him bully you to tell a lic. 
The author now takes leave of his critic with all due respect for 
his rare, hoping they are indeed rare, qualities ; nevertheless 


Vetabo 
sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 
Solvat Phaselon. 


He will consider in future that it is as much our duty in litera- 
ture, as in the ordinary intercourse of life, “ parcere cognatis macu- 
lis.”-—The very panthers do so, as Juvenal will inform him. 

The only additional indulgence required from the reader is that 
he will judge for himself, whether the following lines (which, he is 
assured, are to be found in the lacerated specimens) are a misinter- 
pretation of Juvenal. ‘The author is, at the same time, so far from 
citing them from any exalted opinion of their merit, that he does 
not know if they shall stand altogether in their present state, but 
they are quite sufficient for the purpose, for which they are here 
introduced. Aude aliquid, &c.—Sat. 1. 73. 


Would you be known? dare some infernal deed, 
Try to deserve the gloomy dungeon’s meed, 
Or Gyarz ;—for vice reigns uncontroll’d, 
While virtue, prais’d, stands shivering in the cold! 
Feasts, gardens, palaces, from crimes expect, 
And silver cups, where figured goats project. 
O who can sleep, when, from the husband’s side, 
His own vile father lures the venal bride? 
Or who, when filthy marriages prevail, 
And boy adulterers swell corruption’s tale ? 
Rage, if not genius, would the verse supply, 
If Cluvienus writes,—then well may I. 

Down from that era, when Deucalion spread 
His hasty sail, and to the mountains fled ; 
When heavy rains, descending, swell’d the flood, 
And, seeking future fates, the suppliant stood; 
What time the stones to warm with life began, 
And Pyrrha shewed the naked sex to man, R 
Whate’er to man belongs, my pen employs: 
His wishes, fears, resentments, hopes, and joys. 





CuHarR_Les Bapuam. 
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WE insert the following letters, but not without permission, to show 
the general opinion of our plan, which must of course ever vary. We 
shall, however, at all times receive the suggestions of others with grate- 
ful feelings ; and, though we may sometimes differ as to the means, 
yet we shall ever respect the sentiments of those, who have the same 
end in view as ourselves; THE CAUSE OF LITERATURE. 


i 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw REVIEW. 


I nae long considered it as a desideratum in literature, that there 
should be, riodically published, a Review upon a plan, in a great de 
similar to the one you have adopted; and have often lamented that authors 
had not an open court of literary judicature to which they might appeal, and 
before which they might prefer their complaints, with a confident expecta- 
tion of an impartial inquiry, and an equitable judgment: without being 
obliged to become their own advocates by an individual address to aot ag 
lic in the shape of a pamphlet, from an injured author: to which mode of 
redress the objections are too obvious to require enumeration. From the 
— of the first number of your work, I hail a valuable acquisition te the 
iterary world: and I hope you will not deem it arrogant, or presumptuous, 
in me, if I express my strong hopes that you will occasionally deviate from 
one part of your plan, by permitting the public (as in your judgment the 
occasion may require) to receive the benefit of your criticism; more espe- 
cially, whenever authors, without the most clear and unequivocal reasons, 
endeavour to unsettle the public mind, or insidiously, or erroneously, at- 
tempt to overturn long-received doctrines, adopted, and approved, by the 
most learned men in different ages. 


I conceive it to be an imperious duty, which the critic in literature owes 
to the public, to guard that public against misrepresentation ; and to censure 
those to whom censure is due ; as well as it is his duty to an author to praise, 
where praise is due: and there may be many occasions, upon which the ex- 
ercise of both those duties may be required in one and the same publica- 
tion; and amongst other works, which you announce for speedy notice, I 
will select one, which strikes me as being of that description; I mean 
Frend’s Evenings’ Amusements for the present year. 


Feeling, as I do, and I hope not improperly so, the importance of detect- 
ing error in every shape ; and, in the course of education, of preventing young 
minds receiving erroneous ideas and impressions, I could not peruse the 
last and the present year’s volumes, without entertaining strong doubts, 
whether I ought to recommend those volumes (as I had done the former 
volumes) to the attentive perusal of my children, and young friends. I fully 
admit the utility, and general merit of the work; but I cannot help calling 
in question the propriety of the author’s endeavouring (as it appears to me) 
to unsettle young minds on subjects of vital importance to some of the 
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doctrines of the greatest philosophers of early ages, which have been 
received and adopted by the most learned, down to the present period; and 
which Mr. Frend seems disposed to overturn, without appearing, or pretend- 
ing, to have made up his mind, positively, or even gravely, to contradict 
their truth. In his preface to the volume Yor the present year, he says: “In 
following the plan of the preceding volumes of this work, by giving a detail 
of the appearances of each month, and prefacing it with remarks on some 
general subject, one of great importance has been chosen for this year ; as 
might have been expected from the appendix to the last year’s volume. 
To do full justice to such a question, would require more room than could be 
allowed in so small a work; but enough is said to excite inquiry: and by 
fixing the attention of young people on some easy experiments, they may be 
gradually led to exercise THETR JUDGMENT, instead of taking upon trust the 
conjectures of a preceding age. It is not necessary to be positive on either 
side, but the author may state, that every research of his carries him farther 
from the received doctrine of atrraction, and leads him to conceive that the 
motions of the planets are produced by a cause of an opposite nature, namely, by 
imPuLsE. How that impulse is produced, is a question that may exercise 
the sagacity of many a future age; and the Tageession that are daily 
making, on substances within our reach, together with the improved ob- 
servations on the motions of the heavenly bodies, will enable us to build our 
knowledge on surer foundations.” 


The author’s descriptions of the pan of the heavenly bodies in each 
month, are generally preceded by observations, to which I particularly wish 
to call the attention of your readers, but upon which observations I shall 
patiently await the remarks of others, and not make any myself, lest they 
should not be deemed sufficiently serious and temperate. And I will only, 
for the present, further trouble you with a few short extracts. In the address 
to the reader, in the volume for the presentiyear, the author says, “In my last 
year’s volume I introduced a few thoughts upon the subject of arrRaction, the 
great cause, as it has been supposed, of the heavenly bodies being retained in their 
orbits. I uavE VENTURED TO CALL IN QUESTION THE EXISTENCE OF SUCH 
A Law; and am by no means surprized that my doubts should not have ob- 
tained general reception.” And in page 176. he says, “ I have already men- 
tioned that the doctrine of the attRactION of particles of matter is not necessa 
to the astronomer. We may leave it to the chemists, from whom, probably, it ort- 
ginated ; AND THOUGH THEY SHOULD BRING THEIR MINDS TO THE BELIEF OF 
1T, it is not necessary that we should follow their example, Because THEY ima- 
gine from the union of solids and fluids, that particles of matter are endued 
with an aTTRactiveE force, by which they hold each other together, very closely, 
WE ARE NOT to assist the DELUSION, if it is one, by extending these powers from 
the distance of a very small part of an inch, to that of many thousands of miles.” 


I do not pretend to be competent to form an opinion, much less to decide, 
whether the observations of Mr. Frend, scattered profusely over his last 
volume, will, or will not, tend to the overthrow of some of the theories of 
our great ancient and modern philosophers, and of our present most 
enlightened chemists, whom, I must say, he ought to have treated with 
more respect and decorum than he has done. But I trust that the editor 
of “The New Review” will, on all subjects, more especially where the 
tninds of the young, and the unenlightened, are tree a to be misled, and 
where long-received doctrines and principles are called in question, upon 
idle or fanciful grounds, express his ocided opinions in the cause of truth ; 


and not be sparing of their animadversions, or reprehensions, when occa- 
sions may require. The occasions may not, and I trust will not, frequently 
occur; but, whenever they may occur, I hope to find that the rule pre- 
scribed by the New Reviewers, as a general rule, will not be deemed an ine 
exible one. 
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In the Fr Sa of your Review, intended for the admission of appeals 
from individuals, I was pleased to observe your compliance with the request 
of Mr. St. Quentin, by inserting the prefaces to his useful publications ; after 
the perusal of which I am only surprized that any man, assuming to himself 
the authority of a critic, should, by a weak attempt at wit, endeavour to 
raise a smile at the author’s expense; more especially as it has been well 
known, fur many years past (though such knowledge may not have ascended 
to the regions where some critics are supposed to reside) that Mr. St. Quen- 
tin’s plans of education and publications have been attended with great suc- 
cess, and have met with very general approbation. His ap to you, 
therefore, was perhaps unnecessary; however, the event has shown that 
there is now a public tribunal, to which an injured author can appeal (and 
not appeal in vain) against the injustice of anonymous writers. To the 
cause of Literature the consequences will, doubtless, be great; for, though 
such writers may not easily be exposed by name to the public view, the 
must necessarily, when detected, seek in vain for employ from respectable 
journalists; and thus authors and the public will be the better pustectellagninst 
the malice and misrepresentations of those, who are actuated by undue 
motives. I remain a sincere well-wisher to your work ; and, if not deemed 
an intruder, may, perhaps, be an occasional correspondent. 


Cheltenham, Jan. 5th, 1818. F. W. 


P.S. I have heard, that in the course of the last year a pamphlet was 
published by a gentleman of the name of Hamstead, entitled “ The Cause 
of Gravity ;” and that he contends that philosophers have hitherto mistaken 
the effect for the cause. I have not been able to meet with the pamphlet, or 
to learn by whom it was published. Whether this writer’s notions may 
correspond with those of Mr. Frend on the subject of Attraction, I know 
not, but it is probable that may be the case. 





— 
To tue Eprror or tue New Review. 


Sir, . 
Having purchased the first number of your work, I think justice 
requires me to express the satisfaction I have felt in the plan and execution of 
it. It is what I conceive a review ought to be, and what I have long wished 
for. The manner in which our periodical works, called Reviews are con- 
ducted i Keacepting in what relates to some of the more capital works) is highly 
unsatisfactory to readers, and often flagrantly unjust to authors, as well as 
to publishers. In many instances I have found the account given of a book 
so imperfect, and so far from conveying a just idea of its contents, and the 
object of the writer, as to render it evident the Reviewer had not read it. 
' In other cases his partiality for the author or the sentiment maintained 
has occasioned the highest encomium to be passed on very mean per- 
formances; while, on the other hand, the reviewer's prejudice against 
the author, or the doctrine, has occasioned him to condemn, and to treat 
with contempt, mapy a well-written piece, so as to prevent such readers 
from looking into it, who, on a just representation, would have read it with 
satisfaction, and promoted its circulation. I am, therefore, glad at last to 
find a work announced, in which justice is proposed to be done both to 
readers and to writers, by allowing the latter to speak for themselves. And 
I consider it as no small recommendation of your publication that it will 
afford such authors, as have found their performances misrepresented and 
unyustly condemned in other reviews, the liberty of making their appeal to 
the public. 
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But allow me to say, that in this division of your work, no small degree 
of caution must be exercised by the editor, and disappointed authors must 
be laid under some restrictions, otherwise your readers will be disgusted 
with endless and bitter controversies. Perhaps it would be expedient to 
confine an author’s vindication of himself within some prescribed limits. In 
most cases, I conceive a single page would be sufficient, and in many, a 
single column, especially in the smaller letter. 


That part of your plan, which is allotted to show what pieces have been 
noticed in other reviews in the preceding month, I apprehend will be ac- 
ceptable and useful, Perhaps it would be more so if some mark were sub- 
joined to each article to distinguish the approbation or the censure passed 
upon them, as e.g. A. or C. 


Whether it be worth your while to notice the reviews in Magazines, 
appears to me doubtful. If continued, why should the Evangelical be omit- 
ted? Though that work be not in the highest repute as a Review, and it 
notices scarcely any but theological books, yet as it has a very extensive 
circulation, it has considerable influence in deciding the opinions of a very 
numerous body of readers, of a certain class, and of promoting or impeding 
the sale of a considerable number of publications. In general, I have ob- 
served a fair and decent analysis of publications, which are agreeable to the 
taste of the conductors. But, as to other pieces, there is evidently a gross 
partiality, which loudly calls for the liberty of appeal to the public in such a 
work as yours; for such an appeal is, I believe, never allowed in that pub- 
ication. 


A case directly in point occurs in the very last number, in regard to a 
publication with which I _— to be pretty well acquainted, as more than 
one of my intimate friends, though anonymous, are supposed to have had a 
principal hand in it, and the MS., on being carefully revised by several com- 
petent judges, was, with their approbation, committed to the press, which I 
undertock to superintend. The work to which I refer, is intitled A New Direc- 
tory for Non-conformist Churches, &c. Whether it has been noticed in any 
other review I know not (for I now take none, and seldom see any) nor do I 
expect any one to give a fair account of it, as it is not adapted to please any 
party, but several things in it will give offence to some persons of all par- 
ties. In this view, however, the writer in the Evang. Mag. has most 
grossly represented it: and though he acknowledges “ it is written with a 
good spirit,” he has not given a single extract from it, by which his readers 
might form any idea of its leading design, though this is fully expressed in 
the preface, and in the contents of the chapters; nor has he even given the 
title-page at length, having omitted the most essential part of it. But lest I 
should be suspected of any undue partiality to the work, or any pecuniary 
interest in its success, I will not pass any encomium upon it: on the con- 
trary, I will acknowledge that several things in it do not meet my intire 
approbation. I cannot but think, however, that the whole has a claim to 
the candid consideration of the class of cissenters for whom it is principally 
designed, and likewise of the members of the Church of England. I there- 
fore earnestly wish that a fair and impartial view of the object and contents 
of this singular work may be laid before the public, which is what I expect 
to see in Tur New Review. 


I leave you, Sir, to make what use you think proper of this address, and 
remain, 


Your obedient servant, and mean to be 
Your Constant Reader, 
January, 1813. Enastvs. 
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Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the New Review. 


My own idea of a really useful Review is to give a fair analysis of 
an author’s plan, so that we may have a clear conception of it; and to sub- 
Join a few specimens of his mode of executing it. The more faithfully your 
publication adheres to this plan, the better I shall like it. It is certainly 
very true that reviews, in general, are reviews much more of men than of 
books. If the author be a friend of the editors, and agree with them in sen- 
timent, his work will be praised up to the skies, no matter whether it de- 
serves it or not: ifthe reverse be the case, his work, however valuable, will 
be shamefully vilified and misrepresented. ‘This holds good so generally, 
though some doubtless are more disgustingly partial-or prejudiced than 
others, that I have long ceased to pay the least regard to the verdict of such 
corrupt judges. Ifa man have any thing of a public character, only tell me 
his name, and I will venture to predict what will be said of him without 
having once opened his work. ‘ 

4th January, 1813. E. 





To tre Eprror or tue New Revirw. 


I will be obliged to you, in the next number of the New Review, to 
int out and correct a typographical error of some importance, for which, 
wever, my own printer, and not your press, is answerable, in the follow- 

ing passage, forming part of the sublime speech of the Almighty, as quoted 
from my translation of the Book of Job, ch. xxxviii. 12, 13. 


Within thy days, hast thou ordained the dawn, 
And appointed to the day-spring his post, 
That they should lay gold on the skirts of the earth? 


In the last line, every Hebraist will at once perceive that the g in gold 
should have been an h, day hold on, from {fT “ to seize, possess, or lay hold 
on ; apprehendere ;” and will at once be able to rectify the mistake. The 
error, however, may not so readily occur to the English reader, though he 
too may be assisted in perceiving it, by comparing the passage with our 
established lection, in which it is given synonymously, “ take hold of.” 


Feb. 7, 1813. J. M. Goon. 


We beg that our readers will point out any errors they may discover in our 
pages, as we shall notice them in a general list at the end of each volume. 


X. A. X. may be pleased to hear that the Defences of Authors will never 
encroach on the space allowed for the Review of Books. In all Numbers the 
Defences and other extraneous matter will be given gratis to the public, so 
that no objection can ever be made as to the number of pages so occupied. 
Being arbitrary, the quantity must always be uncertain. 


If authors will send us, with their works, an account of the other periodicals, 
in which their publication has been reviewed, we shall most cheerfully 
direct the attention of our readers to the Numbers containing the reviews. 


We are obliged to omit the review of many works published in 1812, in 
consequence of the very great influx of books issued from the press in 1813. 
Our original intention was to notice only a few productions of 1812, till thie 
year’s publications claimed our attention. 


A Johnian has justly observed that our notices are too long to admit a re- 
view of every work; but we shall of course be always regulated by the press 
of matter; and never neglect the books that are sent to us. 
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We wish at all times to give a correct list of every author’s ether publica- 
tions in a note to the reviewed article. For our ready fulfilment of this 
department, see the first article of No. II. 


The article suggested by our friend B. of introducing in the Supplemen- 
tary Number a biographical notice of al/ deceased authors, will be found in- 
serted annually in Tur Lrrerary anp Screntiric Cacenpar, the First 
Number of which will soon be published. 


Our next shall contain every article of Literary Intelligence, with which 
we have been favored. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Lrevtenant Lockett, of the Bengal Military Establishment, Examiner 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Hindoostanee languages, and Assistant Secretary 
in the college of Fort William, has been long engaged in preparing for the 
press, a Translation and Analysis of the most valuable treatises frelating te 
the Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic of the Arabs, as cultivated in Eastern 
Seminaries. 

In the first part of his work, Mr. Lockett proposes to give an entire trans- 
lation of the Kaufeea ( xs) a celebrated composition, which contains the 
most ancient and compendious system of Grammar known among the Arabs. 
Of this treatise, the author was Ibn vol Hajib, and it is the intention of 
Mr. Lockett to illustrate his translation with notes extracted from the most 
esteemed commentaries (of which there are said to be one hundred and fifty) 
and from the best scholia, especially those of the learned Shehaub-ood-deen, 
Moola Jamee, and Rezee. He proposes also to trace the opposition and coin- 
cidence of opinions of the Eastern and Western authors (ancient as well as 
modern) on the principles of universal grammar; and he will endeavour to 
explain and illustrate the true meaning and force of the Arabic particles, 
by tracing them to their source, agreeably to the system of Mr. Horne 
Tooke in his “ Diversions of Purley.” This portion of Mr. Lockett’s work 
will exhibit a copious and minute analysis of every thing relative to the 
syntax and etymology of the Arabic language. - 

In the second book will be given a compendious system of logic as taught 
in all the colleges or schools of Asia, chiefly extracted from the various 


commentaries and notes on the Cali S§ Sep Tehzeeb al mentck. 
The third book will contain a paraphrase of the Mukhtasser ool maanee 


(niles geste) and Tulkhees yor? ” the most excellent compositions 
on the subject of rhetoric in the Arabic language. This paraphrase will be 
accompanied by notes and extracts from the works of poets and orators, 
illustrating the original tract. 

The three parts will form altogether one quarto volume, of about five 
hundred pages. Mr. Lockett ey indefatigable in collecting materials 
for this werk, and, during the year 1811, when he tra’ in Persia and 
Arabia, was tortunate enough to procure many very rargamnd valuable manu- 
scripts, 





END OF NO. III. 
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